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PREFACE 


TO 

THE SECOND EDITION, 


If I had time to write this book again, a year having now 
elapsed since its publication, I should have to enlarge it 
enormously. I have learned so much in the interim, that I 
am almost pleased, to think I knew so (relatively) little 
when I wrote it. If I had approached the task then, from 
my present standpoint, I might have given up the idea of 
perfonning it at all in the few brief months of leisure whicli 
a holiday trip to England enabled me to bestow on it. But 
the book was easily undertaken while there was only a little 
to say, and the short story of external facts which claimed 
telling a year ago, was soon told. 

A second edition is now required, and some further ex- 
planations must be prepai'ed before I can let this go forth. 
But these must, I regret to say, for the present be kept 
within the narrowest limits. I have long since returned to 
the current duties of a very onerous appointment ; and I 
cannot at present attempt to write, what I nevertheless 
hope to be able to write at some future time, a book which 
shall not merely call the attention of the world at large to 
the eidstence of the wonderful fraternity of occultists here 
spoken of as “.The Brothers,” but shall present in a shape 
acceptable to western readers, the outlines of the knowledge 
they possess, concerning the origin, constitution, and 
destinies of Man. 
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The correspondence which forms the kernel of the present 
volume^ has largely expanded, during the last twelve months ; 
but to attempt the incorporation of fresh letters with the 
present collection would be to set an altogether new under- 
taking on foot. I must be content to add one final chapter, 
the motive of which will lie plainly on the surface, and to 
give my readers the assurance that, even though I might, 
if other engagements permitted, add largely to the present 
record, at almost every step, still, as it stands, it contains 
nothing which requires alteration, nothing which is mis- 
leading or inaccurately described in any particular. 

But some remarks made by my reviewers claim attention. 
I have been much more amused than annoyed at the sar- 
casms directed against my credulity” in connection with 
my plain narrative of fact, and at the bitter disgust ex- 
hibited by various organs of orthodoxy at the idea that 
there may rtaJily be something in Heaven and earth not 
dreamed of in their philosophy — something sufficiently real 
to be not merely talked about in poetry, but observed at 
given times and places, and described in straightforward 
prose. ‘^Evidently sincere,” says one reviewer, ‘‘and so 
candid that hostility to the writer is disarmed by pity.” 

But besides deploring my own intellectual inferiority, 
which it is quite within the discretion of my critics to esti- 
mate as they please, they have in many cases endeavoured 
to weaken the value of my evidence by suggesting that I 
have been imposed upon by Madame Blavatsky. Now, 
first of all, some of the experiences 1 have had since this 
book was first published have been lifted clean out of reach 
of Madame Blavatsky; but to these I will refer more fully in 
my concluding chapter. Secondly, as Madame Blavatsky’s 
friends in this country grew anno 3 red last autumn at the 
reiteration of insulting suspicions about her Uustworthiness 
and motives of action, they took steps to establish her real 
identity and station in life, in a manner which should once 
for all convict of imbecility any person who should again 
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suggest that she might be an adventuress pursuing purposes 
of gain. That these measures were not ta^en unnecessarily 
may be made sufficiently clear without quoting any Indian 
newspapers, by reference to some of the reviews of this 
book, which appeared in London. The SU JameJs OaasetU 
(June 22, 1881) refers to Madame Blavatskyas *^a mys- 
terious character, a Bussian lady naturali:^ in the United 
States,” and her ^‘nationality and character sufficiently 
account in the opinion of many for the general interest she 
has taken in Mr. Sinnett’s psychological development.” 
The Atlhenomm says of her (August 27, 1881), “He,” the 
present writer, “ appears to have no more knowledge than 
we have of the degree of the rank, or the extent of the 
fortune, which she enjoyed in her native land ; and until 
that is ascertained, the incredulous wiQ persist in suggesting 
that for ‘a Bussian by birth, though naturalized in the 
United States,’ without visible means of subsistence, the 
chance of living at free quarters in the houses of well- 
to-do Indian officials might have its attractions.” Far worse 
than this even was the language employed by the Scuturday 
Review, In an article attacking the Theosophical move- 
ment geneially (September 3, 1881), that paper actually 
denounced Mad^e Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott, the 
President of the Theosophical Society, as “a couple of un- 
scrupulous adventurers,” and expressed a doubt “ whether 
Colonel Olcott’s title was earned in the war of Secession or 
at the bar of a drinking saloon.” 

In order to vindicate Madame Blavatsky’s character (first 
of aU) from these gross expressions, I wrote to her unde, 
Qenei^ Fadeeffi, Joint Secretary of State in the Home 
Department at St. Petersburg, endosing an open letter from 
Madame Blavatsky to him, in which she asked him to reply 
to the fact that she really was — ^herself. After showing 
both these letters to a gentleman on the Viceroy’s staff— 
a neutral person as regards the whole subject, and quite 
unconcern^ with occultism — 1 posted them with my own 
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liaads, and in due time the answer came back, directed as I 
had requested, in the note which our neutral friend saw, to 
his care^ General Fadeeff sent the following certificate : — 

“I cei*tifjr by tbe present that Madame H, P. Blavatsky, now residing 
at Simla (British India), is from her father’s side the daughter of Colonel 
Peter Hahn, and grand<daughter of Lieutonant-Generai Alexis Hahn von 
Bottenstem-Hahn (a noble family of, Mecklenburg, Germany, settled in 
Kussia). And that she is from her mother’s side the daughter of Helene 
Fadeeff, and grand-daughter of Privy Councillor Andrew Fadeeff and of 
the Princess Helene Dolgorouki ; that she is the widow of the Councillor 
of State, Nicephore Blavatsky, late Vice-Governor of the Pirovince of 
Erivan, Caucasus. 

(Signed) Major-General Kostislav Fadeeff, 

** of H. I. Majesty’s Staff, 

“ Joint Secretary of State at the Ministry of the 
“ Interior. 

“ St. Petersburg, 29, Little Morskaya, 

“ \%th Septernber^ 1881.” 

I also received a little later a letter from Madame Fadeeff, 
sister of the General Fadeeff just mentioned, eagerly and 
amply confirming these statements, and enclosing certain 
portraits of Madame Blavatsky taken at various periods of 
her life, but obviously portraits of the lady we all know in 
India. Concerning these Madame Fadeeff wrote : — 

“To establish her identity I enclose in this letter two of her portraits, 
one taken twenty years ago in my presence, tlie other sent from America 
four or five years ago. Furthermore, in order that sceptics may not 
conceive suspicions os to my personal identity, I take the liberty of re- 
turning your letter, received through M. lo Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoft’ 
Governor-General of Odessa. 1 hope that this proof of authenticity is 
peifectly satisfactoiy. I believe, moreover, that you will have already 
received tbe certificate of tbe individuality of Madame Blavatsky that the 
Govcmor-Geneml desired himself to send to Bombay.” 

The allusion here to Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff (now 
Viceroy of the Caucasus) is explained by the fact that I for- 
warded my letter for General Fadeeff to his care, knowing 
him to be an old friend of Madame Blavatsky’s. He him- 
self has since sent her letters which I have seen, expressing, 
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besides warm sympathy and personal friendship, no small 
measure of (well deserved) contempt for persons, who, per- 
sonally knowing her, could misunderstand her true 
character. The originals of the true documents quoted 
above are in French, but I give an exact translation* 
Madame FadeefT took the trouble to have her own signature 
to the letter to me authenticated by the Notary of the 
Bourse at Odessa, whose seal is attached. 

I need not here prolong this explanation by inserting 
documents relating to Colonel Olcott, as these are refeii'ed 
to in a letter I am about to quote. 

In reply to the unjust and groundless attack made by the 
Saturday Review^ Mr. A. 0. Hume, C.B., son of the late 
Joseph Hume, M.P., and late Secretary to the Government 
of India, wrote to that paper : — 

As regards Colonel Olcott’s title, the piinted papers which I send by 
this same mail will prove to you that that gentleman is an officer of the 
Amcrcan array, who rcndeicd good service during the war (as >m 11 be 
seen from the letters of the Judge Advocate-General, the Secretaiy of the 
Navy, and the As&istant-Secretaries of War and of the Treasury ), and 
who was sufficiently well known and esteemed in his own country to 
induce the President of the United States to furnish him with an auto- 
graph letter of introduction and recommendation to all Ministers and 
Consuls of the United States, on the occasion of his leaving America for 
the East, at the close of 1S78. 

“ Surely this is scarcely the kind of men to whom the epithet * un- 
scnipulous adventurer’ can be justly applied. 

** I may add, from my own knowledge, that a purer-minded, more noble, 
or more self-devoted gentleman than Colonel Olcott does not exist He 
may be right or wrong in his belief, but to the cause of that belief he has 
devoted his fortune, energies, and the remainder of his life ; and while I 
can quite understand many treating him as a fanatic, I confess that 1 am 
surprised at a paper, of the high class to which the Saturday Review 
belongs, denouncing such a man as an * unscrupulous adventurer.’ 

As regards Madame Blavatsky (in ftussia still 
* Son Excellence 

Madame la Genurale 

Helens P. Blavatsky,* 

though she dropped all titles on lecoming a naturalized American 
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cfton). She is the widow of General N. V. Blayatskj, Goyemor daring 
the Crimean War, and for many years, of Erivan in Armenia. She ia 
the eldest daughter of the late Colonel Haho, of the Bossian Horse 
ArtilleiT, and grand-dan^^r of Princess Dolgoronki of the elder branch 
which ^ed with her. The present Princess Dolgoronki belongs to the. 
younger branch. The Countess Ida v. Hahn-Hahn was Madame Bla- 
vatsky’s father’s first cousin. Her father’s mother married, after her 
husband’s death, Prince Yassiltchikoff. General Fadeeff^ well known 
even to English readers, is her mother’s youngest brother. She is well 
known to Prince Loris Melikoff, and all who were on the staff, or in 
society, when Prince Michael S. Woronzoff was Viceroy of the Caucasus. 
Prince Emile v. Sayn Wittgenstein, cousin of the late Empress of Russia^ 
was an intimate friend of hers, and corresponded with her to the day 
of his death, as has done his brother Ferdinand, who lately com- 
manded some Regiment (Cossacks of the Guard, 1 think) in Turkestan. 
Her aunt, Madame de Witte, who like the rest of her family 
corresponds regularly with her, and indeed her whole fiimily, are well 
known to Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff, at present Governor-General of 
Odessa. 

could add the names of scoi'es of other Russian nobles who are well 
acquainted with her , for she is as well known and connected in Russia as 
liody Hester Stanhope was in England ; but I think 1 have said enough 
to convince any impartial person that she is scarcely the kind of woman 
likely to be an * unscrupulous adventuress.’ 

Ladies are not generally prone to taking fancies to outside ladies; 
there is very commonly a little suppressed sex-jealousy of those especially 
who are cleverer than themselves ; but Madame Blavatsky has lived ft>r 
months at a time in my house, and is certainly one of the cleverest 
women 1 ever met, and yet all the ladies of my house have learnt to love 
dearly this energetic, crotchety, impulsive, self-devoted old woman. Any 
one may set her down as a mystic or a visionary, but no one who knows 
her can doubt her all-«onsuming faith in the missiun to which she has 
sacrificed her life. 

**But, after oil, can you rightly call people adventurers who not only 
make no money out of the cause they espouse, but, on the contraiy, spend 
on it every farthing that they can spare from their private means? If 
not, then assuredly Colonel Olcott and Madame Blavatsky are not 
adventurers, for to my certun knowledge they have spent on the 
Theosophiccd Society over £2,000 (two thousand pounds) more than its 
total receipts. The accounts have been regularly audit^, printed, and 
published, so that any one may satisfy themselves on this head. 

** But it will be a^ed what is this grand cause ? It is the formation 
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and development of the Theosophioal Society, the objects of which, as 
stated in the pahlished niles, are as follows:*—' 

** JVrst.-»To form the nncleus of a TJnivrsal Brotherhood of Humanity. 

** Second , — To stndy Aryan literatnre, religion, and science. 

“ Third , — To vindicate the importance of this inquiry. 

** Fourth , — To explore the hidden mysteries of Nature and the latent 
powers of man. 

“ Now, these objects may be considered Utopian or visionaiy, bat they 
seem to me innocent enough, and hardly the kind of objects that would 
eatasfy unscmpulous adventurers. 

«*«««« 

** There are many other misconceptions involved in the article under 
reference, to which objection might reasonably be taken ; but these are 
perhaps of less importance. All I desire now to make clear is, that bo 
far from being 'unscrupulous adventurers,' Colonel Olcott and Madame 
Blavatsky are very unworldly, unselfish, pure-minded people, who are 
devoting their time, their property, and their lives to a cause which even, 
if Utopian, is unobjectionable, and may incidentally be productive 
(indeed, it already has been so) of much good* 

" I remain, yours obediently, 

«A. 0. HUME, 

" Zate Sec, to the Govt, of India " 

Gentle and temperate as this letter was, and unfair as liad 
been the imputations which evoked it, the Saturday Review^ 
to the shame of that journal as it seems to me, iiever inserted 
it. It is true that before the letter reached home, commu- 
nications had apparently been made to the Saturday Reviewy 
by some friends of Colonel Olcott, and the following grace- 
less and grudging admission had been published in the paper 
of Sept. 17 ; — 

** We have received a letter from a friend of Colonel Olcott, objecting 
to some strictures which we lately made upon that gentleman and 
Madame Blavatsky as founders of the so-called Theosophioal Society of 
India. Our remarks were based upon the pubUshed accounts of their 
doingSy which struck vs as hearing a suspicious resembiance to those of 
the ' spirit mediums' in Europe and America. We are quite willing to 
accept our correspondent's statement that Colonel Olcott occupied an 
honourable position in his own country, and to believe that both he and 
Madame Blavatsky are credulous enthusiasts and not iinscrupuloua 
adventurers. When, however, people promulgate pernicious theories 
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and adopt jjractiees wJMf under another name^ luive been autlwri- 
tatively pronounced illegal and miechievouBt tbej must not be Burprised 
if, in the absence of private information as to their biography, they lay 
tbemselveB open to adverse criticism/* 

This paragraph, the previous publication of which justi- 
fied the Saturday Review (in its own sight) in taking no 
notice of Mr. Hume’s letter, is itself full of fresh insinua- 
tions which are groundless and untrue, as any reader of the 
present volume will perceive ; but in India, at all events, 
considerable publicity has been given to the documents 
quoted above, as also to others of the same series, which 
it seems unnecessary to republish here in full, and whatever 
opinion may be formed by careless observers who will not 
take the trouble to investigate them, concerning the tenets 
of occultism, there is no longer any room there for two 
opinions about the blameless lives and pure devotion of the 
leading representatives of the Theosophical Society, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

T. 

There is a school of Philosophy still in existence of which 
modem culture has lost sight. Glimpses of it are discernible 
in the ancient philosophies with which all educated men are 
familiar, but these are hainily more intelligible than frag- 
ments of forgotten sculpture, — less so, for we comprehend 
the human form, and can give imaginary limbs to a torso ; 
but we can give no imaginary meaning to the hints coming 
down to us from Plato or Pythagoras, pointing, for those 
who hold the clue to their significance, to the secret know- 
ledge of the ancient world. Side lights, nevertheless, may 
enable us to decipher such language, and a very rich intel- 
lectual reward offers itself to persons who are willing to 
attempt the investigation. 

For, strange as the statement will appear at first sight, 
modem metaphysics, and to a large extent modem physical 
science, have been groping for centuries blindly after know- 
ledge which occult philosophy has enjoyed in full measure 
all the while. Owing to a train of fortunate circumstances, 
I have come to hnow that this is the case ; I have come into 
some contact with persons who are heirs of a greater know- 
ledge concerning the mysteries of Nature and humanity than 
modem culture has yet evolved ; and my present 'wish is to 
sketch the outlines of this knowledge, to record with exacti- 
tude the experimental proofs 1 have obtained that occult 
science invests its adepts with a control of natural forces 
superior to that enjoyed by physicists of the ordinary type, 
and the grounds there are for l^stowing the most respectful 

B 
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consideration on the theories entertained by occult science 
concerning the constitution and destinies of the human soul. 
Of course people in the present day will be slow to believe 
that any knowledge worth considering can be found outside 
the bright focus of European culture. Modem science has 
accomplished grand results by the open method of investiga- 
tion, and is very impatient of the theory that persons who 
ever attained to real knowledge, either in sciences or 
metaphysics, could have been content to hide their light 
under a bushel. So the tendency lias been to conceive that 
occult philosophers of old — Egyptian priests, Chaldean Magi, 
Essenes, Gnostics, theurgic Neo-Platonists, and the rest — 
who kept their knowledge secret, must have adopted that 
policy to conceal the fact that they knew very little. Mystery 
can only have been loved by charlatans who wish to mybtify. 
The conclusion is pardonable from the modern point of view, 
but it has given rise to an impression in the popular mind 
that the ancient mystics have actually been turned inside 
out, and found to know very little. This impression is 
absolutely erroneous. Men of science in former ages worked 
in secret, and instead of publishing their discoveries, taught 
them in secret to carefully selected pupils. Their motives 
for adopting that policy are readily intelligible, even if the 
merits of the policy may seem still open to discussion. At 
all events, their teaching has not been forgotten; it has 
been transmitted by secret initiation to men of our own time, 
and while its methods and its practical achievements remain 
secrets in their hands, it is open to any patient and earnest 
student of the question to satisfy himself that these methods 
are of supreme-efficacy, and these achievements far more 
admirable than any yet standing to the credit of modem 
science. 

For the secrecy in which these operations have been 
shrouded has never disguised their existence, and it is only 
in our own time thtit this has been forgotten. Formerly at 
great public ceremonies, the initiates displayed the powers 
with which their knowledge of natural laws invested them. 
We carelessly assume that the narratives of such displays 
describe performances of magic : we have decided that there 
is no such thing as magic, therefore the narratives must 
have been false, the persons whom they refer to, impostors. 
But supposing that magic of old was simply the science of 
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magi, of learned men, there is no magic, in the modem sense, 
left in the matter. And supposing that such science — even 
in ancient times already the product of long ages of study — 
had gone in some directions further than our much younger 
modem science has yet reached, it is reasonable to conclude 
that some displays in connection with ancient mysteries may 
have been strictly scientific experiments, though they sound 
like displays of magic, and would look like displays of magic 
for us now if they could be repeated. 

On that hj^othesis, modern sagacity applying modem 
knowledge to the subject of ancient mysteries, may be merely 
modem folly evolving erroneous conclusions from modem 
ignorance. 

But there is no need to constract h3rpotheses in the matter. 
The facts are accessible if they are sought for in the right 
way, and the facts are these : The wisdom of the ancient 
world — science and religion commingled, physics and meta- 
physics combined — was a reality, and it still survives. It 
is that which will be spoken of in these pages as Occult 
Philosophy. It was already a complete system of knowledge 
that had been cultivated in secret, and handed down to 
initiates for ages, before its professors performed experi- 
ments in public to impi'ess the popular mind in Egypt and 
Greece. Adepts of occultism in the present day are capable 
of performing similar experiments, and of exhibiting results 
that prove them immeasurably further advanced than ordi- 
nary modem science in a comprehension of the forces of 
Nature. Furthermore, they inherit from their great pre- 
decessors a science which deals not merely with physics, 
but with the constitution and capacities of the human soul 
and spirit. Modem science has discovered the circulation 
of the blood ; occult science underetands the circulation of 
the life-principle. Modern physiology deals with the body 
only ; occultism with the soul as well — not as the subject of 
vague, religious rhapsodies ; but as an actual entity, with 
properties that can be examined in combination with, or 
apart from, those of the body. 

It is chiefly in the East that occultism is still kept up — 
in India and in adjacent countries. It is in India that I 
have encountered it ; and this little volume is written to 
describe the experiences I have enjoyed, and to retail the 
knowledge I have acquired. 
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My narrative of events must be preceded by some further 
general explanations, or it would be unintelligible. The 
identity of occultism as practised in all ages, must be kept 
in view, to account for the magnitude of its organization, 
and for the astounding discovery that secluded Orientals 
may understand more about electricity than Faraday, more 
about physics than Tyndall. The culture of Europe h^ 
been developed by Europeans for themselves within the 
last few hundred years. The culture of occultists Ls the 
growth of vast periods long anterior to these, when ci\dliza- 
tion inhabited the East. And during a career which has 
carried occultism in the domain of physical science far 
beyond the point we have reached, physical science has 
merely been an object for occultism of secondary import- 
ance. Its main strength has been devoted to meta- 
physical inquiry, and to the latent psychological faculties in 
man, faculties which, in their development, enable the 
occultist to obtain actual experimental knowledge concerning 
the soul’s condition of extra-corporeal existence. There is 
thus something more than a mere archjeological interest in 
the identification of the occult system with the doctrines of 
the initiated organizations in all ages of the world’s history, 
and we are presented by this identification with the key to 
the philosophy of religious development. Occultism is not 
merely an isolated discovery showing humanity to be 
possessed of certain powers over Nature, which the narrower 
study of Nature from the merely materialistic standpoint 
has failed to develop; it is an illumination cast over all 
previous spiritual speculation worth anything, of a kind 
which knits together some apparently divergent systems. 
It is to spiritual philosophy much what Sanscrit was found 
to be to comparative philology; it is a common stock of 
philosophical roots. Judaism, Christmnity, Buddhism and 
the Egyptian theology are thus brought into one family of 
ideas. Occultism, as it is no new invention, is no specific 
sect, but the professors of no sect can afford to dispense 
with the side-lights it throws upon the conception of Nature 
and Man’s destinies which they may have been induced by 
their own specific faith to form ; occultism, in fact, must 
be recognized by any one who will take the trouble to put 
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before his mind clearly the problems with which it deals, 
as a study of the most subKme importance to every man 
who cares to live a life worthy of his human rank in 
creation, and who can realise the bearing on ethics of cer- 
tain knowledge concerning his own survival after death. 
It is one thing to follow the lead of a hazy impression that 
a life beyond the grave, if there is one, may be somehow 
benehtted by abstinence from wrong-doing on this side; 
it will clearly be another to realize, if that can be shown to 
be the case, that the life beyond the grave must, with the 
certainty of a sum-total built up of a series of plus and 
minus quantities, be the final expression of the use made of 
opportunities in this. 

I have said that the startling importance of occult know- 
ledge turns on the manner in which it affords exact and 
experimental knowledge concerning spiritual things which 
under all other systems must remain the subject of specu- 
lation or blind religious faith. It may be further asserted 
that occultism show's that the htirmony and smooth con- 
tinuity of Nature observable in physics extend to those 
operations of Nature that are concerned with the phenomena 
of metaphysical existence. 

Before approaching an exposition of the conclusions con- 
cerning the nature of man that occult philosophy has 
reached, it may be worth while to meet an objection that 
may perhaps be niised by the reader on the threshold of 
the subject. How is it that conclusions of such great weight 
have been kept the secret property of a jealous body of 
initiates? Is it not a law of progress that truth asserts 
itself and courts the free air and light ? Is it reasonable 
to suppose that the greatest of all truths — the fundamental 
basis of truth concerning man and Nature — should be 
afraid to show itself ? With what object could the ancient 
professors of, or proficients in, occult philosophy keep the 
priceless treasures of their researches to themselves ? 

Now, it is no business of mine to defend the extreme 
tenacity with which the proficients in occultism have 
hitherto not only biured out the world from the knowledge 
of their knowledge, but have almost left it in ignorance 
that such knowledge exists. It is enough here to point out 
that it would be foolish to shut our eyes to a revelation 
that may now be partially conceded, merely because we are 
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piqued at the behaviour of those who have been in a posi- 
tion to make it before, but have not chosen to do so. Nor 
would it be wiser td say that the reticence of the occultists 
so far discredits anything we may now be told about their 
acquirements. When the sun is actually shining it is no 
use to say that its Hght is discredited by the behaviour of 
the barometer yesterday. 1 have to deal, in discussing the 
acquirements of occultism, with facts that have actually 
taken place, and nothing can discredit what is known to be 
true. No doubt it will be worth while later on to examine 
the motives which have rendered the occultists of aU ages 
so profoundly reserved. And there may be more to say in 
justification of the course that has been pursued than is 
visible at the first glance. Indeed, the reader will not go 
far in an examination of the nature of the powers which 
proficients in occultism actually possess, without seeing that 
it is supremely desirable to keep back the practical exercise 
of such powers from the world at large. But it is one thing 
to deny mankind generally the key which unlocks the 
mystery of occult power; it is another to withhold the 
fact that there is a mystery to unlock. However, the fur- 
ther discussion of that question here would be premature. 
Enough for the present to take note of the fact that secrecy 
after all is not complete if external students of the subject 
are enabled to learn as much about the mysteries as 1 shall 
have to tell. Manifestly, there is a great deal more behind, 
but, at all events, a great deal is to learned by inquirers 
who will set to work in the light way. 

And that which may now be learned is no new revelation 
at last capriciously extended to the outer world for the first 
time. In former periods of history, a great deal more has 
been known about the nature of occultism by the world at 
large than is known at this moment to the modem West. 
The bigotry of modern civilization, and not the jealousy of 
the oc^tist, is to blame if the European races are at this 
moment more generally ignorant of the extent to which 
psychological research has been carried, than the Egyptian 
populace in the past, or the people of India in the present 
day. As regards the latter, amongst whom the truth of 
the theory just suggested can easily be put to the test, you 
will find the great majority of Hindoos perfectly convinced 
of the truth of the main statements which I am about to 
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put forward. They do not generally or readily talk about 
such subjects with Europeans, because these are so prone to 
stupid derision of views they do not understand or believe 
in already. The Indian native is very timid in presence of 
such ridicule. But it does not affect in the slightest degree 
the beliefs which rest in his own mind on the fundamental 
teaching he will always have received, and in many cases 
on odds and ends of experiences he may himself have had. 
The Hindoos are thus well aware, as a body, of the fact 
that there are persons who by entire devotion to certain 
modes of life acquire unusual powers in the nature of such 
as Europeans would very eiToneously call supernatural. 
They are quite familiar with the notion that such persons 
live secluded lives, and are inaccessible to ordinary curiosity ; 
and also with the fact that they are none the less approach- 
able by fit and determined candidates for admission to 
occult training. Ask any cultivated Hindoo if he has ever 
heard of Mahatmas and Yog Vidya or occult science, and 
it is a hundred to one that you will find he has — and, unless 
he happens to be a hybrid product of an Anglo-Indian 
University, that he fully believes in the reality of the 
powers ascribed to Yoga. It does not follow that he will 
at once say ‘‘ Yes” to a European asking the question. He 
will probably say just the reverse, from the apprehension I 
have spoken of above ; but push your questions home and 
you will discover the truth, as I did, for example, in the 
case of a veiy intelligent English-speaking native vakeel in 
an influential position, and in constant relations with high 
European officials, last year. At first my new acquaintance 
met my inquiries as to whether he knew anything about 
these subjects with a wooden look of complete ignorance, 
and an explicit denial of any knowledge as to what I meant 
at aU. It was not till the second time I saw him in 
private, at my own house, that by degrees it grew upon 
him that I was in earnest, and knew something about Yoga 
myself, and then he quietly opened out his real thoughts 
on the subject, and showed me that he knew not only 
perfectly well what I meant all along, but was stocked with 
information concerning occurrences and phenomena of an 
occult or apparently supernatural order, many of which had 
been observed in his own family and some by himself. 

The point of all this is that Europeans are not justified 
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in attributing to the jealousy of the occultists the absolute 
and entire ignorance of all that concerns them which per- * 
vades the modem society of the West. The West has been 
occupied with the business of material progress to the ex- 
clusion of psychological development. Perhaps it has done 
best for the world in confining itself to its speciality; 
but however this may be, it has only itself to blame if its 
concentration of purpose has led to something like retro- 
gression in another branch of development. 

Jacolliot, a French writer, who has dealt at great length 
with various phases of Spiritism in the East, was told by 
one who must have been an adept to judge by the language 
used ; ‘^You have studied physical Nature, and you have 
obtained through the laws of Nature marvellous results — 
steam, electricity, <fec. &c. For twenty thousand years or 
more we have studied the intellectual forces ; we have dis- 
covered their laws, and we obtain, by making them act 
alone ^ or in conceri with matter, phenomena still more 
astonisWng than your owm,” Jacolliot adds: “We have 
seen things such as one does not describe for fear of Tnaking 
his readers doubt his intelligence .... but still we liave 
seen them.” 


III. 

Occult phenomena must not be confused with the phe- 
nomena of spiritualism. The latter, whatever they may be, 
are manifestations which mediums can neither control nor 
understand. The former are achievements of a conscious, 
living operator comprehending the laws with which he 
works. If these achievements appear miraculous tliat is the 
fault of the observer's ignorance. The spiritualist knows 
perfectly well, in spite of ignorant mockery on the part of 
outsiders content to laugh without knowing what they are 
laughing at, that all kinds of apparently supernatural 
occurrences do constantly take place for inquirers who hunt 
them with sufficient diligence. But he has never been able 
to get a clue to any other than a supernatural explanation 
of the causes at work. He has taken up a certain hypothesis 
/auto de mieux in the first instance, and working always on 
this idea, has constructed such an elaborate edifice of theory 
round the facias that he is very reluctant to tolerate the 
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interposition of a new hypothesis which will oblige him to 
reconstruct his views almost from the begihning. There 
will be no help for this, however, if he belongs to the order 
, of inquirers who care rather to be sure they have laid hold 
of the truth than to fortify a doctrine they have espoused 
for better or for worse. 

Broadly speaking, there is scarcely one of the phenomena 
of spiritiwdism that adepts in occultism cannot reproduce by 
the force of their own will, supplemented by a comprehension 
of the resources of Nature. As will be seen when I come to 
a direct narrative of my own experiences, I have seen some 
of the most familiar phenomena of spiritualism produced by 
purely human agency. The old original spirit-rap which 
introduced the mightier phenomena of spiritualism lias been 
manifested for my edification in a countless variety of ways, 
and under conditions which render the hypothesis of any 
spiritual agency in the matter wholly preposterous. 1 have 
seen flowers fall from the blank ceiling of a room under 
circumstances that gave me a practical assurance that no 
spiritual agency was at work, though in a manner as absolutely 
‘‘ supernatural” in the sense of being produced without the 
aid of any material appliances as any of the floral showers 
by which some spiritual mediums are attended. I have over 
and over again received “ direct writing,” produced on paper 
in sealed envelopes of my own, which was created or 
precipitated by a living human correspondent. I have 
information, which, though second-hand, is very trustworthy, 
of a great variety of other familiar spiritual phenomena 
produced in the same way by human adepts in occultism. 
But it is not my present task to make war on spiritualism. 
The announcements I have to make will, indeed, be probably 
received more readily among spiritualists than in the outer 
circles of the ordinary world, for the spiritualists are, at all 
events, aware, from their own experience, that the orthodox 
science of the day does not know the last word concerning 
mind and matter, while the orthodox outsider stupidly clings 
to a denial of facts when these are of a nature which he fore> 
sees himself unable to explain. As the facts of spiritualism, 
though accessible to any honest man who goes in search of 
them, are not of a kind which any one can carry about and 
fling in the faces of pragmatic sceptics” these latter are 
enabled to keep up their professions of incredulity without 
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the foolishness of their position being obvious to each other, 
plain as it is to the initiated.” However, although in this 
way the ordinary scientific mind will be reluctant to admit 
either the honesty of my testimony or the conceivability of , 
my explanations, it may allay some hostile prejudices to 
make clear at the outset that occultism has nothing whatever 
to do with spiritualism — that “ the spirits” count for nothing 
at all in any of the abnormal experiences I shall have to 
relate. 
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OCCULTISM AND ITS ADEPTS. 


I. 

The powers with which occultism invests its adepts include, 
to begin with, a control over various forces in Nature which 
ordinary science knows nothing about, and by means of 
which an adept can hold conversation with any other adept, 
whatever intervals on the earth's surface may lie between 
them. This psychological telegraphy is wholly independent 
of all mechanic^ conditions or appHances whatever. And 
the clairvoyant faculties of the adept are so perfect and 
complete that they amount to a species of omniscience as 
regards mundane affairs. The body is the prison of the soul 
^or ordinary mortals. We can see merely what comes 
before its windows ; we can take cognisance only of what is 
brought within its bars. But the adept has found the key of 
his prison and can emerge from it at pleasure. It is no longer 
a prison for him — merely a dwelling. In other words, the 
adept can project his soul out of his body to any place he 
pleases with the rapidity of thought. 

The whole edifice of occultism from basement to roof is so 
utterly strange to ordinaiy conceptions that it is difficult to 
know how to begin an explanation of its contents. How 
could one describe a calculating machine to an audience 
iinfaTniliftr with the simplest mechanical contrivances and 
knowing nothing of arithmetic 1 And the highly cultured 
classes of modem Europe as regards the acluevements of 
occultism are, in spite of the perfection of their literary 
scholarship and the exquisite precision of their attainments 
in their own departments of science, in the position as 
regards occultism of knowing nothing about the A B C of 
the subject, nothing about the capacities of the soul at all as 
distinguished from the capacities of body and soul combined. 
The occultists for ages have devoted themselves to that 
study chiefly; they have accomplished results in connection 
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with it which are absolutely bewildering in their magni- 
£cence; but suddenly intr^uced to some of these, the 
prosaic intelligence is staggered and feels in a world of 
miracle and enchantment. On charts that show the stream < 
of history, the nations all intermingle more or less, except 
the Chinese, and that is shown coming down in a single river 
without affluents and without branches from out of the 
clouds of time. Suppose that civilized Europe had not come 
into contact with the Chinese till lately, and suppose that 
the Chinamen, very much brighter in intelligence than they 
really are, had developed some branch of ph 3 rsical science 
to the point it actually has reached with us ; suppose that 
particular branch had been entirely neglected amongst us, 
the surprise we should feel at taking up the Chinese 
discoveries in their refined development without hiiving 
gradually grown familiar with their small beginnings would 
be very great. Now this is exactly the situation as regards 
occult science. The occultists have been a race apart from 
an earlier period than we can fathom — not a separate race 
physically, not a uniform race physically at all, nor a nation 
in any sense of the word, but a continuous association of men 
of the highest intelligence linked together by a bond stronger 
than any other tie of which mankind has experience, and 
oarrying on with a perfect continuity of purpose the studies 
and tr^tions and mysteries of self-development handed 
down to them by their predecessors. All this time the 
stream of civilization, on the foremost waves of which the 
oulture of modern Europe is floating, has been wholly and 
absolutely neglectful of the one study with which the 
occultists have been solely engaged. What wonder tliat the 
two lines of civilization have diverged so far apart that their 
forms are now entirely unlike each other. It remains to be 
seen whether this attempt to reintroduce the long-estranged 
cousins will be tolerated or treated as an impudent attempt 
to pass off an impostor as a relation. 

1 have said that the occultist can project his soul from 
his body. As an incidental discovery, it will be observed, 
he has thus ascertained beyond all shadow of doubt that 
he really has got a soul. A comparison of myths has some- 
times b^n called the science of religion. If there can really 
be a science of religion it must necessarily be occultism. On 
the surface, perhaps, it may not be obvious that religious 
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truth must necessarily open out more completely to the soul 
as temporarily loosened from the body, than to the soul as 
taking cognisance of ideas through the medium of the phy- 
•sical senses. But to ascend into a realm of immaterh^ty^ 
where cognition becomes a process of pure perception, while 
the intellectual faculties are in full play and centred in the 
immaterial man, must manifestly be conducive to an en- 
larged comprehension of religious truth. 

1 have just spoken of the immaterial man” as distin- 
guished from the body of the physical senses; but, so 
complex is the statement 1 have to make, than 1 must no 
sooner induce the reader to tolerate the phiuse than I must 
reject it for the future as inaccurate. Occult philosophy 
has ascertained that the inner ethereal self, which is the 
man as distinguished from his body, is itself the envelope of 
something more ethereal still — is itself, in a subtle sense of 
the term, material. 

The majority of civilized people believe that man has a 
soul which will somehow survive the dissolution of the 
body ; but they have to confess that they do not know very 
much about it. A good many of the most highly civilized, 
liave grave doubts on the subject, and some think that 
researches in physics which have suggested the notion that 
even thought may be a mode of motion, tend to establish 
the strong probability of the hypothesis that when the life 
of the body is destroyed nothing else survives. Occult 
phdoBophy does not speculate about the matter at all ; it 
knows the state of the facts. 

St. Paul, who was an occultist, speaks of man as consti- 
tuted of body, soul, and spirit. The distinction is one that 
hardly fits in with the theory, that when a man dies his 
soul is translated to heaven or hell for ever. What, then, 
becomes of the spirit, and what is the spirit as difierent 
from the soul, on the ordinary hypothesis? Orthodox 
thinkers work out each some theory on the subject for 
himself. Either that the soul is the seat of the emotions 
and the spirit of the intellectual faculties, or vice versd. 
No one can put such conjectures on a solid foundation, not 
even on the basis of an alleged revelation. But St. Paul 
was not indulging in vague fancies when he made use of 
the expression quoted. Sie spirit he was referring to may 
be described as the soul of the souL With that for the 
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moment we need not be concerned. The important point 
which occultism brings out is that the soul of man, while 
something enormously subtler and more ethereal and more 
lasting than the bc^y, is itself a material reality. Not^ 
matei^ as chemistry understands matter, but as physical 
science en bloc might understand it if the tentaculse of each 
branch of science were to grow more sensitive and were to 
work more in harmony. It is no denial of the materiality 
of any hypothetical substance to say that one cannot de- 
termine its atomic weight and its affinities. The ether that 
transmits light is held to be material by any one who holds 
it to exist at all, but there is a gulf of difference between it 
and the thinnest of the gases. You do not alwa3rs approach 
a scientific truth from the same direction. You may per- 
ceive some directly; you have to infer others indirectly; 
but these latter may not on that account be the less certain. 
The materiality of ether is inferable from the behaviour of 
light : the materiality of the soul may be inferable from its 
aubjection to forces. A mesmeric influence is a force 
emanating from certain physical characteristics of the mes- 
merist. It impinges on the soul of the subject at a distance, 
and produces an effect perceptible to him, demonstrable to 
others. Of course this is an illustration and no proof. I 
must set forth as well as I am able — and that can but be 
very imperfectly — ^the discoveries of occultism witliout at 
first attempting the establishment by proof of each part of 
these discoveries. Further on, I shall be able to prove 
some parts at any rate, and others will then be recognized 
as indu^ly established, too. 

The soul is material, and inheres in the ordinarily more 
grossly material body ; and it is this condition of things 
which enables the occultist to speak positively on the sub- 
ject, for he can satisfy himself at one coup that there is 
such a thing as a soul, and that it is material in its nature, 
by dissociating it from the body under some conditions, tmd 
restoring it again. The occultist can even do this some- 
times with other souls ; his primary achievement, however, 
is to do so with his own. When I say that the occultist 
knows he has a soul I refer to this power. He knows it 
just as another man knows he has a great coat. He can 
put it from him, and render it ma^est as something 
separate from himiself. But remember that to him, when 
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the separation is effected, Ae is the soul and the thing put 
off is the body. And this is to attain nothing less than 
absolute certainty about the great problem of survival after 
death* The adept does not rely on faith, or on meta- 
* physical speculation, in regard to the possibilities of his 
existence apart from the body. He experiences such an 
existence whenever he pleases, and although it may be 
allowed that the mere art of emancipating himself tem- 
porarily from the body would not necessarily inform him 
concerning his ultimate destinies after that emancipation 
should be final at death, it gives him, at all events, exact 
knowledge concerning the conditions under which he will 
start on his journey in the next world. While his body 
lives, his soul is, so to speak, a captive balloon (though with 
a very long, elastic, and imponderable cable). Captive 
ascents will not necessarily teU him whether the balloon 
will float when at last the machinery below breaks up, and 
he finds himself altogether adrift ; but it is something to 
be an aeronaut already, before the journey begins, and to 
know certainly, as I said before, that there are such things 
as balloons, for certain emergencies, to sail in. 

There would be infinite grandeur in the faculty I have 
described alone, supposing tlmt were the end of adeptship : 
but instead of being the end, it is more like the beginning. 
The seemingly magic feats which the adepts in occultism 
have the power to perform, are accomplished, I am given 
to understand, by means of familiarity with a force in 
Nature which is referred to in Sanscrit writings as okas. 
Western science has done much in discovering some of the 
properties and powers of electricity. Occult science, ages 
before, had done much more in discovering the properties 
and powers of akaa. In “The Coming Race,” the late 
Lord" Lytton, whose connection with occultism appears to 
have been closer than the world generally has yet realized, 
gives a fantastic and imaginative account of the wonders 
achieved in the world to which his hero penetrates, by 
means of Vril. In writing of Vril, Lord Lytton has clearly 
been poetising akotB. The Coming Race” is described as a 
people entirely unlike adepts in many essential particulars 
— as a complete nation, for one thing, of men and women 
all equally hand ling the powers, even from childhood, which 
— or some of which among others not described — ^the adepts 
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bave conquered. This is a mere fairy-talei founded on the 
achievements of occultism. But no one who has made a 
study of the latter can fail to see, can fail to recognize with 
a conviction amounting to certainty, that the author of 
^*The Coming Bace” must have b^n familiar with the* 
leading ideas of occultism, perhaps with a great deal more. 
The same evidence is atforded by Lord Lytton's other 
novels of mystery, “ Zanoni,” and “ The Strange Story.” 
In “Zanoni” the sublime personage in the background, 
Mejnour, is intended plainly to be a great adept of 
Eastern occultism, exactly like those of whom 1 have to 
speak. It is difficult to know why in this case, where Lord 
Lytton has manifestly intended to adhere much more 
closely to the real facts of occultism than in “ The Coming 
Bace,” he should have represented Mejnour as a solitary 
survivor of the Bosicrucian fraternity. The guardians of 
occult science are content to be a small body as compared 
with the tremendous importance of the knowledge which 
they save from perishing, but they have never allowed 
their numbers to diminish to the extent of being in any 
danger of ceasing to exist as an organized body on earth. It 
is difficult, again, to understand why Lord Lytton, having 
learned so much as he certainly did, should have been content 
to use up his information merely as an ornament of fiction, 
instead of giving it to the world in a form which should 
claim more serious consideration. At all events, prosaic 
people will argue to that efiect ; but it is not impossible 
that Lord Lytton himself had become, through long study 
of the subject, so permeated with the love of mystery which 
inheres in the occult mind apparently, that he preferred to 
throw out his information in a veiled and mystic shape, so 
that it would be intelligible to readers in sympathy with 
himself, and would blow unnoticed past the commonplace 
understanding without awakening the angry rejection which 
these pages, for example, if they are destined to attract any 
notice at all, will assuredly encounter at the hands of bigots in 
science, reli^on, and thegreatphilosophy of the common-place. 

AlcatSy be it, then, understood is a force for which we have 
no name, and in reference to which we have no experience 
to guide us to a conception of its nature. One can only 
grasp at the idea requi^ by conceiving that it is as much 
more potent, subtle, and extraordinary an agent than 
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electricity, as electricity is superior in subtlety and varie- 
gated e£^ency to steam. It is through his acquaintance 
mth the properties of thu^ force, that the adept can 
^ accomplish the physical phenomena which I shall presently 
be able to show are within his reach, besides others of far 
greater magnificence. 


IL 

Who are the adepts who handle the tremendous forces 
of which I speak? There is reason to believe that such 
adepts have existed in all historic ages, and there are such 
adepts in India at this moment, or in adjacent countries. 
The identity of the knowledge they have inherited, with 
that of ancient initiates in occultism, follows irresistibly 
from an examination of the views they hold and the 
faculties they exercise. The conclusion has to be worked 
out from a mass of literary evidence, and it will be enough 
to state it for the moment, pointing out the proper channels 
of research in the matter afterwards. For the present let 
us consider the position of the adepts as they now exist. 

They constitute a Brotherhood, or Secret Association, 
which ramifies all over the East, but the principal seat of 
which for the present 1 gather to be in Thibet. But India 
has not yet b^n deserted by the adepts, and from that 
country they still receive many recruits. For the great 
fraternity is at once the least and the most exclusive organi- 
zation in the world, and fresh recruits from any race or 
country are welcome, provided they possess the needed 
qualifications. The door, as 1 have been told by one who 
is himself an adept, is sdways open to the right man who 
knocks, but the roetd that has to be travelled before the 
door is reached is one which none but very determined 
travellers can hope to pass. It is manifestly impossible 
that I can describe its perils in any but very general terms, 
but it is not necessary to have learned any secrets of 
initiation to understand the character of the training 
through which a neophyte must pass before he attains the 
dignity of a proficient in occultism. The adept is not made : 
he beN^mes, as I have been constantly assured, and the 
process of burning is mainly in his own hands. 

Never, I believe, in less than seven years from the time 

0 
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at which a candidate for initiation is accepted as a proba- 
tioner, is he ever admitted to the very first of the ordeals, 
whatever they may be, which bar the way to the earliest 
degrees of oocniltism, and there is no security for him that 
the seven years may not be extended ad He has 

no security that he will ever be admitted to any initiation 
whatever. Nor is this appalling uncertainty, which would 
alone deter most Europeans, however keen upon the subject 
intellectually, from attempting to advance, themselves, into 
the domain of occultism, maintained from the mere caprice 
of a despotic society, coquetting, so to speak, with the 
eagerness of its wooers. The trials through which the 
neophyte has to pass are no fantastic mockeries, nor 
mimicries of awful peril. Nor, do I take it, are they 
artificial barriers set up by the masters of occultism, to try 
the nerve of their pupils, as a riding-master might put up 
fences in his school. It is inherent in the nature of the 
science that has to be explored, that its revelations shall 
stagger the reason and try the most resolute courage. It 
is in his own interest that the candidate’s character and 
fixity of purpose, and perhaps his physical and mental 
attributes, are tested and watched with infinite care and 
patience in the first instance, before he is allowed to take 
the final plunge into the sea of strange experiences through 
which he must swim with the strength of his own right 
arm, or perish. 

As to what may be the nature of the trials that await 
him during the period of his development, it wiU be obvious 
that I can have no accurate knowledge, and conjectures 
based on fragmentary revelations picked up here and there 
are not worth recording, but as for the nature of the life 
led by ’the mere candidate for admission as a neophyte it 
will be equally plain that no secret is involved. The 
ultimate development of the adept requires amongst other 
things a life of absolute physical purity, and the candidate 
must, from the beginning give practiced evidence of his 
willingness to adopt this. He must, that is to say, for all 
the years of his probation, be perfectly chaste, perfectly 
abstemious, and indifferent to physical luxury of every sort. 
This regimen does not involve any fantastic discipline or 
obtrusive asceticism, nor withdrawal from the world. There 
would be nothing to prevent a gentleman in London society 
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from being in fuU training for occult candidature without 
anybody ateut him being the wiser. For ttue occultism^ 
the sublime attachment of the real adept, is not attained 
through the loathsome asceticism of the ordinary Indian 
fakeer, the yogi of the woods and wilds, whose dirt accumu- 
lates with his sanctity — of the fanatic who fastens iron 
hooks into his flesh, or holds up an arm until it is withered. 
An imperfect knowledge of some of the external facts of 
Indian occultism, will often lead to a misunderstanding on 
this point. Yog vidya is the Indian name for occult science, 
and it is easy to learn a good deal more than is worth 
learning about the practices of some misguided enthusiasts 
who cultivate some of its inferior branches by means of 
mere physical exercises. Properly speaking, this physical 
development is called Haiti yog^ wlule the loftier sort, which 
is approached by the disciplme of the mind, and .which leads 
to the high altitudes of occultism, is called Ragi yog. No 
person whom a real occultist would ever think of as an 
adept, has acquired his powers by means of the laborious 
and puerile exercises of the Haiti yog. I do not mean to 
say that these inferior exercises are ^together futile. They 
do invest the person who pursues them with some abnormal 
faculties and powers. Many treatises have been written to 
describe them, and many people who have lived in India 
will be able to relate curious experiences they have had with 
proflcients in this extraordinary craft. I do not wish to All 
these pages with tales of wonder that I have had no means 
of sifting, or it would be easy to collect examples ; but the 
point to insist on here is that no story any one can have 
heard or read which seems to put an ignoble, or petty, or 
low-minded aspect on Indian yogeeiam can have any applica- 
uon to the ethereal yogeeism which is called Ragi yog^ and 
which leads to the a^rful heights of true adeptship. 
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Secret as the occult organization has always remained, 
there is a good deal more to be learned concerning the 
philosophiccd views which it has preserved or acquired than 
might be supposed at the first gWce, As my own experi- 
ence when fully described will show, the great adepts of 
^occultism themselves have no repugnance to the dissemina- 
tion of their religious philosophy so far as a world untrained 
as ours is in pure psychological investigation can profit by 
such teaching. Nor even are they unconquerably averse to 
the occasion^ manifestation of those superior powers over 
the forces of Nature to which their extraordinary researches 
have led them. The many apparently miraculous pheno- 
mena which I have witness!^ through occult agency could 
never have been exhibited if the general rule which pre- 
cludes the Brothers from the exhibition of their powers 
to uninitiated persons were absolute. As a general rule, 
indeed, the dismay of any occult phenomenon for the pur- 
pose of exciting the wonder and admiration of beholders is 
strictly forbidden. And indeed I should imagine that such 

S x>hibition is absolute if there is no higher purpose involved. 

ut it is plain that with a purely philanthropic desire to 
spread the credit of a philosophical system wMch is enno- 
bling in its character, the Brothers may sometimes wisely 
permit the display of abnormal phenomena when the minds 
to which such an appeal is made may be likely to rise from 
the appreciation of the wonder to a befitting respect for 
the philosophy which it accredits. And the history of the 
Theosophic^ Society has been an expansion of this idea. 
That history has been a chequered one, because the pheno- 
mena that have been displayed have often failed of their 
effect, have sometimes be^me the subject of a premature 
pttblidty, and have brought down on the study of occult 
philosophy as regarded from the point of view of the outer 
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world, and on the devoted persons who have been chiefly 
identifled with its encouragement by means of the Theoso- 
phical Society, a great deal of stupid ridicule and some 
malevolent persecution. It may be asked why the Brothers, 
if they are really the great and all-powerful persons I 
represent them, have permitted indiscretions of the kind 
referred to, but the inquiry is not so embarrassing as it may 
seem at the first glance. If the picture of the Brothers 
that I have endeavoured to present to the reader has been 
appreciated rightly, it will show them less accurately quali- 
fied, in spite of their powers, than persons of lesser occult 
development, to carry on any undertaking which involves 
direct relations with a multiplicity of ordinary people in the 
common-place world. I gather the primary purpose of the 
Brotherhood to be something very unlike the task I am 
engaged in, for example, at this moment — ^the endeavour to 
convince the public generally that there really are faculties 
latent in humanity capable of such extraordinary develop- 
ment, that they carry us at a bound to an immense distance 
beyond the dreams of physical science in reference to the 
comprehension of Nature, and at the same time afford us 
positive testimony concerning the constitution and destinies 
of the human soul. That is a task on which it is reasonable 
to suppose the Brothers would cast a sympathetic glance ; 
but it vrill be obvious on a moment's reflection, that their 
primary duty must be to keep alive the actuality of that 
knowledge, and of those powers concerning which I am 
merely giving some shadowy account. If the Brothers 
were to employ themselves on the large, rough business of 
hacking away at the incredulity of a stolid multitude, at 
the acrimonious incredulity of the materialistic phalanx, at 
the terrified and indignant incredulity of the orthodox 
religious world, it is conceivable that they might — propter 
vitam vivendi perdere ccmsas — suffer the occult science itself 
to decay for the sake of persuading mankind that it did 
xeaUy exist. Of course it might be suggested that division 
of labour might be possible in occultism as in everything 
else, and that some ^epts qualified for the work might be 
told off for the purpose of breaking down the incredulity rf 
modem science, while the others would cany on the primary 
duties of their career in their own beloved seclusion. But 
a suggestion of this kind, however practical it may sound to 
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a practical worlds would probably present itsdif as eminently 
unpractical to the true mystic. To begin with, an aspirant 
for occult honours does not go through the tremendous and 
prolonged effort required to win him success, in order at the 
end of all things to embrace a life in the midst of the 
ordinary world, which on the h 3 rpothesis of his success in 
occultism must necessarily be repugnant to him in the 
extreme. Probably there is not one real adept who does 
not look with greater aversion and repugnance on any life 
excefpt a life of seclusion, than we of the outer world would 
look on the notion of being buried alive in a remote moun- 
tain fastness where no foot or voice from the outer world 
could penetrate. I shall very soon be able to show that 
the love of seclusion, inherent in adeptship, does not imply 
a mind vacant of the knowledge of European culture and 
manners. It is, on the contrary, compatible with an 
amount of European culture and experience that people 
acquainted merely with the common-place aspects of 
Eastern life will be surprised to find possible in the case of 
a man of Oriental birth. Now, the imaginary adept told off 
on the suggestion 1 am examining, to show the scientific 
world that there are realms of knowledge it has not yet 
explored and faculties attainable to man that it has not yet 
dreamed of possessing, would have to be either appointed to 
discharge tlmt duty, or to volunteer for it. In the one case 
we have to assume that the occult fraternity is despotic in 
its treatment of its members in a manner which all my 
observation leads me to believe it certainly, is not ; in the 
other, we have to suppose some adept making a voluntary 
sacrifice of what he regards as not only the most agreeable 
but also the higher life — ^for what 1 for the sake of accom- 
plishing a task which he does not regard as of very great 
importance— relatively, at any rate, to that other task in 
which he may take a part — ^the perpetuation and perhaps 
the development of the great science itself. But 1 do not 
care to follow the argument any further, because it will 
come on for special treatment in a different way presently. 
Enough for the moment to indicate that there are considera- 
tions against the adoption of that method of persuasion 
which, as far as the judgment of ordinary people would go, 
would seem the best suited to the introduction of occult 
truths to modem intelligence. 
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And these considerations appear to have prompted the 
acceptance, hj the Brothers^ of the Theosophical Society as 
a more or less imperfect, but still the best available agency 
for the performance of a piece of work, in which, without 
being actually prepared to enter on it themselves, they 
nevertheless take a cordial interest. 

And what are the peculiar conditions which render the 
Theosophical Society, the organization and management of 
which have been faulty in many ways, the best agency 
hitherto available for the propagation of occult truths 1 
The zeal and qualifications of its founder, Madame 
Blavatsky, give the explanation required. It is obvious 
that to give any countenance or support at all to a society 
concerned with the promulgation of occult philosophy, it 
was necessary for the Brothers to be in occult communica- 
tion with it in some way or other. For it must be remem- 
bered that though it may seem to us a very amazing and 
impossible thing to sit ^till at home and impress our thoughts 
upon the mind of a distant friend by an effort of will, a 
Brother living in an unknown Himalayan retreat is not 
only able to converse as freely as he Hkes with any of his 
friends who are initiates like himself, in whatever part of 
the world they may happen to be, but would find any other 
modes of communication, such as those with which the 
crawling faculties of the outer world have to be content, 
simply intolerable in their tedium and ineffcacy. Besides, 
he must, to be able to afford assistance to any society 
having its sphere of operations among people in the world, 
be able to hear from it with the same facility that he can 
send communications to it. So there must be an initiate 
at the other end of the line. Finally, the occult rules 
evidently require this last-named condition, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, forbid arrangements wUch can 
only be avoided on this condition. 

Now, Madame Blavatsky is an initiate — ^is an adept to 
the extent of possessing this magnificent power of psycho- 
logical telegraphy with her occult friends. That she has 
stopped short of that further development in adeptship that 
would have tided her right over the boundary between this 
and the occult world altogether, is the circumstance which 
has rendered her assumption of the task with which the 
Theosophical Society’s is concerned, compatible with the 
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considerations pointed out above as operating to prevent 
the assumption of such a duty by a full adept. As regards 
the supremely essential characteristic, she h^, in fact, been 
exactly suited to the emergency. How it came to pass that , 
her occult training carri^ her as far as it did and no 
further, is a question into which it is fruitless to inqiiire, 
because the answer would manifestly entail explanations 
which would impinge too closely on the secrets of initiation 
which are never disclosed under any circumstances what- 
ever. After all, she is a woman, — though her powerful 
mind, widely if erratically cultivated, and perfectly daunt- 
less courage proved among other ways on the battle-field, 
but more than by any bravery with bullets, by her occult 
initiation, renders the name, connoting what it ordinarily 
does, rather absurd in apphcation to her, — ^and this has, 
perhaps, barred her from the highest degrees in occultism 
that she might otherwise have attained. At all evente, 
after a course of occult study carried on for seven years in 
a Himalayan retreat, and crowning a devotion to occult 
pursuits extending over five-and-thirty or forty years, 
ISladame Blavatsky reappeared in the world, dazed, as she 
met ordinary people going about in commonplace, benighted 
ignorance concerning the wonders of occult science, ab the 
mere thought of the stupendous gulf of experience that 
separated her from them. She could hardly at first bear to 
associate with them, for thinking of all she knew that they 
did not know and that she was bound not to reveal. Any 
one can understand the burden of a great secret, but the 
burden of such a secret as occultism, and the burden of 
great powers only conferred on condition that their exercise 
should be very strictly circumscribed by rule, must have 
been trying indeed. 

Circumstances— or to put the matter more plainly, the 
guidance of friends from whom, though she had left 
&em behind in the Himalayas on her return to Europe, 
she was no longer in danger of separation, as we understand 
the term, induced her to visit America, and there, assisted 
by some other persons whose interest in the subject was 
kindled by occasional manifestations of her extraordinary 
powers, and notably by Colonel Olcott, its life-devoted 
resident, she founded the Theosophical Society, the objects 
of which, as originally defined, were to explore the latent 
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pfifychological powers of man, and the ancient Oriental 
literature in which the due to these may he hidden, and in 
which the philosophy of occult science may be partly 
, discovered. 

The Society took root readily in America, while branches 
were also formed in England and elsewhere ; but, leaving 
these to take care of themselves, Madame Blavatsky 
ultimately returned to India, to establish the Society there 
among the natives, from whose natural hereditary 
sympathies with mysticism it was reasonable to expect an 
ardent sympathy with a psychological enterprize which not 
only app^ed to their intuitive belief in the reality of yog 
vidya, but also to their best patriotism, by exhibiting India 
as the fountain-head of the highest, if the least known and 
the most secluded, culture in the world. 

Here, however, began the practical blunders in the 
management of the Theosophical Society which led to the 
incidents referred to above, as having given it, so far, a 
chequered career. Madame Blavatsky, to begin with, was 
wholly unfamiliar with the everyday side of Indian life, her 
previous visits having brought her only into contact with 
groups of people utterly unconnected with the current 
social system and characteristics of the country. Nor could 
she have undertaken a worse preparation for Indian life 
than that supplied by a residence of some years in the 
United States. This sent her out to India unfurnished 
with the recommendations which she could readily have 
obtained in England, and poisoned her mind with an 
absolutely erroneous and prejudiced conception of the cha- 
racter of the British nding classes of India and their 
relations with the people. India and the United States are 
a good way apaii geograpliically, but they are even more 
completely separated in other ways. The consequence was 
that Madame Blavatsky, on her first arrival in India, 
adopted an attitude of obtrusive sympathy with the natives 
of the soil as compared with the Europeans, seeking their 
society in a manner which, coupled with the fact that she 
made none of the usual advances to European society, and 
with her manifestly Bussian name, had the effect not 
unnaturally of rendering her mspecte to the rather clumsy 
organization which in India attempts to combine, with 
sundry others, the functions of a political police. These 
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suspicions, it is true, were allayed almost as soon as they 
were conceived, but not before Madame Blavatsky had been 
made for a short time the object of an espionage so awkward 
that it became grossly obvious to hen^ and roused her^ 
indignation to fever heat. To a more phlegmatic nature 
the incident would have been little more than amusing, but 
all accidents combined to develop trouble. A Bussian by 
birth, though naturalized in the United States, Madame 
Blavatsky is probably more sensitive than an English 
woman less experience in political espionage would be to 
the insult involved in being taken for a spy. Then the 
inner consciousness of having, for enthusiasm in the purely 
intellectual or spiritual enterprise to which she had devoted 
her life, renounced the place in society to which her distin- 
guished birth and family naturally entitled her,* probably 
intensified the bitterness of her indignation, at finding the 
sacrifice not only unappreciated, but turned against her, and 
regarded as justifying a foul suspicion. At all events, the 
circumstances acting on an excitable temperament led her 
to make public protests which caused it to be widely known 
by natives as well as by Europeans, that she had been 
looked at askance by Government authorities. And this 
idea for a time impeded the success of her work. Nothing 
can be done in India without a European impulse in the 
beginning; at all events, it handicaps any enteiprise 
frightfully to be without such an impulse if native co-opera- 
tion is required. Not that the Theosophical Society failed 
to get members. The natives were flatteied at the attitude 
towards them i^en up by their new “ European” friends, 
as Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott were no doubt 
generally regarded in spite of their American nationality, 
and showed a shallow eagerness to become Theosophists. 
But their ardour did not always prove durable, and in some 
few cases they showed a lamentable want of earnestness by 
breaking away from the Society altogether. 

Meanwhile, Madame Blavatsky began to make friends 
amongst the Europeans, and in 1880 visited Simla, where 
she l^gan late in the day to approach her work from the 
right direction. Again, however, some mistakes were made 
which have retarded the establishment of the Theosophical 
Society, as far as India is concerned, on the dignified footing 
* See PreilAce. 
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that it ought to occupy. A great many wonderful pheno- 
mena were manifested in the presence at various times of a 
great many people; but proper safeguards were not taken 
io avert the great danger t^t must always attend such a 
method of recommending occult science to public notice. 
It is beyond dispute t^t phenomena, exhibited under 
thoroughly satisfactory conditions to persons intelligent 
enough to comprehend their significance, create an effect in 
awatening a thirst for the study of occiilt philosophy that 
no other appeal can produce. But it is equally true, though 
at the fir^ glance this may not be so apparent, that to 
minds quite unprepared by previous training to grasp the 
operation of occult forces, the most perfectly unimpeachable 
phenomenon will be received rather as an insult to the 
understanding than as a proof of the operation of occult 
power. This is especially the case with persons of merely 
average intelligence, whose faculties cannot stand the shock 
of a sudden appeal to an entirely new set of ideas. The 
strain is too great ; the new chain of reasoning breaks, and 
the commonplace observer of abnormal occurrences reverts 
to his original frame of stolid incredulity, perfectly unaware 
of the fact that a i*evelation of priceless intellectual impor- 
tance has been offered to him and has been misunderstood. 
Nothing is commoner than to hear people say: “1 can’t 
believe in the reality of a phenomena occurrence unless I 
see it for myself. Show it me and I shall believe in it, but 
not till then.” Many people who say this are quite mis- 
taken as to what they would believe if the occurrence were 
shown to them. 1 have over and over again seen pheno- 
mena of an absolutely genuine nature pass before the eyes 
of people unused to investigating occurrences of the kind, 
and leave no impression belund l^yond an irritated convic- 
tion that they were somehow being taken in. Just this 
happened in some conspicuous instances at Simla, and it is 
needless to say that many as were the phenomena that 
Madame Blavatsky produ(^, or was instrumental in pro- 
ducing, during the visit to which I am referring, the 
number of people in the place who had no opportunity of 
seeing them was considerably greater than that of the 
witnesses. And for these, as a rule, the whole series of 
incidents presented itself simply as an imposition. It was 
nothing to the purpose for the holders of this theory that 
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there was a glarmg absence from the whole business of any 
motive for ii^posture, that a considerable group of persons 
whose testimony and capacity would never have been 
impugned had any other matter been under discussiox^^ 
were emphatic in their declarations as to the complete 
reality of the phenomena that had been displayed. The 
commonplace mind could not assimilate the idea that it was 
face to face with a new revelation in Nature, and any 
hypothesis, no matter how absurd and illogical in its details, 
was preferable for the majority to the simple grandeur of 
the truth. 

On the whole, therefore, as Madame Blavatsky became a 
celebrity in India, her relations with European society were 
intensified. She made many friends, and secured some 
ardent converts to a belief in the reality of occult powers ; 
but she became the innocent object of bitter animosity on 
the part of some other acquaintances, who, unable to assimi- 
late what they saw in her presence, took up an attitude of 
disbelief, which deepened into positive enmity as the whole 
subject became enveloped in a cloud of more or less excited 
controversy. 

And it is needless to say that many of the newspapers 
made great capital out of the whole situation, ridiculing 
Madame Blavatsky’s dupes, and twisting every bit of 
information that came out about her phenomena into the 
most ludicrous shape it could be made to assume. Mockery 
of that sort was naturally expected by English friends who 
avowed their belief in the reality of Madame Blavatsky^s 
powers, and probably never gave one of them a moment's 
serious annoyance. But for the over-sensitive and excitable 
person chiefly concerned they were indescribably tormenting, 
and eventually it grew doubtful whether her patience would 
stand the strain put upon it; whether she would not 
relinquish altogether the ungrateful task of inducing the 
world at large to accept the good gifts which she had 
devoted her life to offering them. Happily, so far, no 
catastrophe has ensued; but no history of Columbus in 
c hain s for discovering a new world, or Galileo in prison for 
announcing the true principles of astronomy, is more 
remarkable for those who know all the bearings of the 
situation in India, as regards the Theosophical Society, than 
the sight of Madme Bkvatsky, slandered and ridiculed by 
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most of the Anglo-Indiaii papers, and spoken of as a char- 
latan by the commonplace crowd, in return for having freely 
offered them some of the wonderful &uits — as much as the 
rules of the great occult association permit her to offer — 
of the life-long struggle in which she has conquered her 
extraordinary knowled^ 

In spite of all this, meanwhile, the Theosophical Society 
remains the one organization which supplies to inquirers 
who thirst for occult knowledge a link of communication, 
however dight, with the great fraternity in the background 
which takes an interest in its progress, and is accessible to 
its founder. 
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RECENT OCCULT PHENOMENA. 


It has been through my connection with the Theosophical 
Society and my acquaintance with Madame Blavatsky that 
1 have obtained experiences in connection with occultism, 
which have prompted me to undertake my present task. 
The first problem I had to solve was whether Madame 
Blavatsky really did, as I heard, possess the power of pro- 
ducing abnorm^ phenomena. And it may he imagined 
that, on the assumption of the reality of her phenomena, 
notldng would have been simpler than to obtain such satis- 
faction when once I had formed her acquaintance. It is, 
however, an illustration of the embarrassments which sur- 
round all inquiries of this nature — embarrassments with 
which so many people grow impatient, to the end that they 
cast inquiry altogether aside and remain wholly ignoiant of 
the truth for the rest of their lives — ^that although on the 
first occasion of my making Madame Blavatsky’s acquain- 
tance she became a guest at my house at Allahabad, and 
remained there for six weeks, the harvest of satisfaction I 
was enabled to obtain during this time was exceedingly 
small. Of course I heard a great deal from her during the 
time mentioned about occultism and the Brothers, but 
while she was most anxious that I should understand the 
situation thoroughly, and I was most anxious to get at the 
truth, the difficulties to be overcome were almost insuper- 
able. For the Brothers, as already described, have an 
unconquerable objection to showing off. That the person 
who wishes them to show off is an earnest seeker of truth, 
and not governed by mere idle curiosity, is nothing to the 
purpoM. They do not want to atti^ candidates for 
initiation by an exhibition of wonders. Wonders have a 
very spirit-stirring effect on the history of every religion 
founded on miracles, but occultism is not a pursuit which 
people can safely take up in obedience to the impulse of 
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enthusiasm created by witnessing a display of extraordinary 
power. There is no absolute nde to forbid the eidiibition 
of powers in presence of the outsider ; but it is clearly dis- 
approved of by the higher authorities of occultism on 
^i^ciple, and it is practically impossible for less exalted 
proficient to go against this disapproval. It was only the 
very slightest of all imaginable phenomena that, during her 
first visit to my house, Madame Blavatsky was thus per- 
mitted to exhibit freely. She was allowed to show that 
**raps” like those which spiritualists attribute to spirit 
agency, could be produced at will. This was sometl^g, 
and fcmiA de mievac we paid great attention to raps. 

Spiritualists are aware that when groups of people sit 
round a table and put their hands upon it, they wiU, if a 
** medium” be present, generally hear little knocks which 
respond to questions and spell out messages. The large 
outer circle of persons who do not believe in spiritualism 
are fain to imagine that all the millions who do are duped 
as regards this impression. It must sometimes be trouble- 
some for them to account for the wide development of the 
delusion, but any theory, they think, is preferable to admit- 
ting the possibility that the spirits of deceased persons can 
communicate in this way; or, if they take the scientific 
view of the matter, that a physical effect, however slight, 
can be produced without a physical cause. Such persons 
ought to welcome the explanations I am now giving, tending 
as these do to show that the theory of universal self-decep- 
tion as regards spirit-rapping, wUch must be rather an 
awkward theory for any one but a ludicrously conceited 
objector to*hold, is not the only one by means of which the 
asserted facts of spiritualism — those with which we are now 
dealing at all events — can be reconciled with a reluctance to 
accept the spiritual hypothesis as the explanation. 

Now, I soon foimd out not only that raps would always 
come at a table at which Madame Blavatsky Isat with the 
view of obtaining such results, but that h31 conceivable 
hypotheses of fraud in the matter were rapidly disposed of 
1^ a comparison of the various experiments we were able 
to make. To begin with, there was no necessity for other 
people to sit at the table at all. We could work with any 
table under any circumstances, or without a table at all. A 
window-pane would do equally well, or the wall, or any 
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door, or anythiDg whatever which could give out a sound if' 
hit. A half gla^ door put ajar was at once seen to be 
a veiy good instrument to choose, because it was eai^ to 
stand opposite Madame Blavatsky in this case, to see her, 
bare hands or hand (without any rings) resting motionless 
on the pane, and to hear the little ticks come plainly, as if 
made with the point of a pencil or with the sound of electric 
sparks passing from one knob of an electrical apparatus to 
another. Another very satisfactory way of obtaining the 
raps — one frequently employed in the evening — ^was to set 
down a large glass clocl^hade on the hearth-rug, and get 
Madame Blavatsky, after removing all rings from her 
hands, and sitting well clear of the shade* so that no part of 
her dress touched it, to lay her hands on [it. Patting a 
lamp on the ground opposite, and sitting down on the 
hearthrug, one could see the under surfaces of the hands 
resting on the glass, and still under these perfectly satis- 
factory conditions the raps would come, clear and distinct, 
on the sonorous surface of the shade. 

It was out of Madame Blavatsky’s power to give an exact 
explanation as to how these raps were produced. Every 
effort of occult power is connected with some secret or other, 
and slight, regarded in the light of phenomena, as the raps 
were, they were physical effects pi^uced by an effort of 
will, and the manner in which the will can be trained to 
produce physical effects may be too uniform, as regards 
great and small phenomena, to be made, in accordance with 
the rules of oc^tism the subject of exact explanations 
to uninitiated persons. But the fact that the raps were 
obedient to the will was readily put beyond dispute, in this 
way amongst others : working with the window-pane or the 
clockshade, 1 would ask to have a name spelled out, 
mentioning one at random. Then I would cf^ over the 
alphabet, and at the right letters the raps would come. Or 
I would ask for a de^te number of raps, and they would 
come. Or for a series of raps in some defined rh^hmical 
OTOgression, and they would come. Nor was this all. 
Madame Blavatsky would sometimes put her hands, or one 
only, on some one eWs head, and make the raps come, audiUy 
to an attentive listener and perceptibly to the person 
touched, who would feel each little shook exactly as if he 
wei» taking qmksctf the conductor of an electrical machine. 
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At a later sta^e of my inquiries I obtained raps under 
better circumstances again than these — ^namely, without 
contact between the object on which they were produced 
^and Madame Blavatsky’s hands at all. This was at Simla 
in the summer of last year (1880), but 1 may as well 
anticipate a little as far as the raps are concerned. At 
Simla Madame Blavatsky used to produce the raps on a 
little table set in the mi^t of an attentive group, with no 
one touching it at all. After starting it, or charging it 
with some influence by resting her liands on it for a few 
moments, she would hold one about a foot above it and 
make mesmeric passes at it, at each of which the table 
would yield the familiar sound. Nor was this done only at 
our own house with our own tables. The same thing would 
be done at friends* houses, to which Madame Blavatsky 
accompanied us. And a further development of the head 
experiment was this: It was found to be possible for 
several persons to feel the same rap simultaneously. Four 
or five persons used sometimes to put their hands in a pile, 
one on another on a table ; then Madame Blavatsky would 
put hers on the top of the pile and cause a current, or 
whatever it is which produces the sound, to pass through 
the whole series of hands, felt by each simultaneously, and 
record itself in a rap on the table beneath. Any one who 
has ever taken part in forming such a pile of hands must 
feel as to some of the hypotheses concerning the mps that 
have been put forward in the Indian papers by determined 
sceptics — ^hard-headed persons not to be taken in — ^to the 
effect that the raps are produced by Madame Blavatsky*s 
thumb-nails or by the cracking of some joint — ^that such 
hypotheses are rather idiotic. 

Summing up the argument in language which I used in 
a letter written at the time, it stands as follows : Madame 
Blavatsky puts her hands on a table and raps are heard on 
it. Some wiseacre suggests she does it with her thumb- 
nails ; she puts only one hand on the table ; the raps come 
still. Does she conceal any artifice under her hand t She 
lifts her ^nd from the table altogether, and merely holding 
it in the air above, the raps still come. Has she done any- 
thing to the table) She puts her hand on a window-pane, 
on a picture frame, on a dozen different places about the 
room in succession, and from each in turn come the 
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mysterious raps. Is the house where she stays with her own 
particular friends about her prepared all over f She goes 
to half a dozen other houses at Simla and produces raps at 
them all. Do the raps really come from somewhere else^ 
than where they seem to come from — ^are they perhaps 
ventriloquism % She puts her hand on your head, and from 
the motionless fingers you feel something which resembles 
a minute series of electric shocks, and an attentive listener 
besides you will hear them producing little raps on your 
skull. Are you telling a lie when you say you feel the 
shocks? Half a dozen people put their hands one on the 
other in a pile on the table ; Madame Blavatsky puts hers 
on the top of all, and each person feels the little throbs pass 
through, and hears them record themselves in faint raps on 
the table on which the pile of hands is resting. When a 
person has seen all these experiments many times, as I 
have, what impression do you think is made on his mind by 
a person who says, ‘ there is nothing in raps but conjuring 
— Maskelyne and Cooke can do them for ;^io a night? 
Maskelyne and Cooke cannot do them for ;^io a night 
nor for ten lakhs a night under the circumstances I 
describe.” 

The raps even as I heard them duiing the first visit that 
Madame Blavatsky paid us at Allahabad, gave me a com- 
plete assurance that she was in possession of some faculties 
of an abnormal character. And this assurance lent a cre- 
dibility, that would not otherwise have belonged to them, 
to one or two phenomena of a different kind which also 
occurred at that time, the conditions of which were not 
complete enough to make them worth recording here. But 
it was mortifying to approach no nearer to absolute certi- 
tude concerning the questions in which we were really 
interested — ^namely, whether there did indeed exist men 
with the wonderful powers ascribed to the adepts, and 
whether in this way it was possible for human creatures to 
obtain positive knowledge concerning the cha^teristics of 
their own spiritual nature. It must be remembered that 
Madame Blavatsky was preaching no specific doctrine on 
this subject. What she told us about the adepts and her 
own initiation was elicited by questions. Theosophy, in 
which she did seek to interest all her friends, did not pro* 
claim any specific belief on the subject. It simply recom* 
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mended the theory that humanity should be regarded as a 
Universal Brotherhood in 'which each person should study 
the truth as regards spiritual things, freed from the pre- 
{>ossessions of any specific religious dogma. But although 
her attitude, as regards the "whole subject, put her under 
no moral obligation to prove the reality of occultism, her 
conversation and her book, ‘‘Isis Unveiled,” disclosed a 
view of things which one naturally desired to explore 
further ; and it was tantalizing to feel that she could, and 
yet could not, give us the final proofs we so much desired 
to have, that her occult training really had invested her 
"with powers over material things of a kind which, if one 
could but feel sure they were actually in her possession, 
would utterly shatter the primary foundations of material- 
istic philosophy. 

One con'viction we felt had been fully attained. This 
was the con'viction of her own good faith. It is disagiee- 
able merely to recognize that this can be impugned ; but 
this has been done in India so recklessly and cruelly by 
people who take up an attitude of hostility to the views 
•with which she is identified, that it would be affectation to 
pass the question by. On the other hand, it would be too 
great a concession to an ignoble attack to go minutely over 
the e-vidence of her honesty of character with which my 
intimacy with Madame Blavatsky has gradually supplied 
me. At various times she has been a guest of ours for 
periods now amounting in all to more than three months 
out of nearly two years. To any impartial intelligence it 
•will be manifest that, under these circumstances, I must 
have been able to form a better opinion concerning her real 
character than can possibly be derived from the crude 
observations of persons who have perhaps met her once or 
twice. I am not, of course, attributing any scientific value 
to this sort of testimony as accrediting the abnormal 
character of phenomena she maybe concerned in producing. 
With such a mighty problem at stake as the trustworthiness 
of the fundamental theories of modem physical science, it 
is impossible to proceed by any other but scientific modes of 
inve^igation. In any experiments 1 have tried 1 have 
always been careful to exclude, not merely the probability, 
but the possibility of trickery ; and where it has been im- 
possible to secure the proper conditions, 1 have not allowed 
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the results of the experiment to enter into the sum total of 
my conclusions. But, in its place, it seems only right — 
only a slight attempt to redress the scandalous wrong which, 
as far as mere insult and slander can do a wrong, has beezr 
done to a very high-minded and perf ectly-honourable woman 
— ^to record the certainty at which in progress of time both 
my wife and myself arrived, that Madame Blavatsky is a 
lady of absolutely upright natui*e, who has sacrificed, not 
merely rank and fortune, but all thought of personal wel- 
fare or comfort in any shape, from enthusiasm for occult 
studies in the first instance, and latterly for the special task 
she has taken in hand as an initiate in, if relatively a 
humble member of, the great occult fraternity — ^the dh*ec- 
tion of the Theosophical Society. 

Besides the production of the raps one other phenomenon 
had been conceded to us during Madame Blavatsky^s first 
visit. We had gone with her to Benares for a few days, 
and were staying at a house lent to us by the Maharajah of 
Vizianagram — a big, bare, comfortless abode as judged by 
European standards — ^in the central hall of wdiich we were 
sitting one evening after dinner. Suddenly three or four 
flowers — cut roses — fell in the midst of us — ^just such 
things sometimes fall in the dark at spiritual stances. But 
in tliis case there were several lamjxs and candles in the 
room. The ceiling of the hall consisted simply of the solid, 
bare, painted rafters and boards tliat suppoited the flat 
cement roof of the building. The phenomenon was so 
wholly unexpected — as unexpected, I am given to under- 
stand, by Madame Blavatsky, sitting in an arm-chair read- 
ing at the time, as by the rest of us — ^that it lost some of 
the elfect it would otheiwise have Imd on our minds. If 
one could have been told a momeiit beforehand now some 
flowers are going to fall,” so that we could have looked up 
and seen them suddenly appear in the air above our heads, 
then the impressive effect of an incident so violently out of 
the common order of tilings would have been very great. 
Even as it was, the incident has always remained for those 
who witnessed it one of the stages on their road to a convic- 
tion of the reality of occult powers. Persons to whom it is 
merely related cannot be expected to rely upon it to any 
great extent. They will naturally ask various questions as 
to the construction of the room, who inhabited the house, (&c., 
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and even when all these questions had been answered, as 
they truthfully could be in ^ manner which would shut 
out any hypothesis by means of which the fall of the 
lowers could be explainable by 'any conjuring trick, there 
would still be an uncomfortable suspicion left in the ques- 
tioner's mind as to the completeness of the explanation 
given. It might hardly have been worth while to bring 
the incident on to the present record at all, but for the 
opportunity it affords me of pointing out that the pheno- 
mena produced in Madame Blavatsky's presence need not 
necessarily be of her producing. 

Coming now to details in connection with some of the 
larger mysteries of occultism, I am oppressed by the diffi- 
culty of leading up to a statement of what I know now to 
be facts — as absolute facts as Charing Cross — ^which shall, 
nevertheless, be gradual enough not to shock the under- 
standing of people absolutely unused to any but the ordinary 
grooves of thought as regards physical phenomena. None 
the less is it true that any “ Brother,” as the adepts in 
occultism are familiarly referred to, who may have been 
seized with the impulse to bestow on our party at Benares 
the little surprise described above, may have been in 
Thibet or in the South of India, or anywhere else in the 
world at the time, and yet just as able to make the roses 
fall as if he had been in the room with us. I have spoken 
already of the adept's power of being present “ in spirit” as 
we should say, “ in astral body,” as an occultist would say, 
at any distant place in the flash of a moment at will. So 
present, he can exercise in tliat distant place some of the 
psychological powers which he possesses, as completely as he 
can exercise them in physical body wherever he may actually 
be, as we understand the expression. I am not pretending 
to give an explanation of how he produces this or that 
result, nor for a moment hinting that I know. I am 
recording merely the certain fact that various occult results 
have been accomplished in my presence, and exp l aining as 
much about them as I have been able to find out. But at 
all events it has long since become quite plain to me, that 
wherever Madame Blavatsky is, there the Brothers, 
wherever they may be, can and constantly do produce 
phenomena of the most overwhelming sort, with the pro- 
duction of which she herself has little or nothing to do. In 
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reference, indeed, to any phenomenon oocuring in her 
presence, it must l3e remembered that one can never have 
any exact knowledge as to how far her own powers may 
have been employed, or how far she may have been helped,^ 
or whether she has not been quite uninfluential in the 
production of the result. Precise explanations of this kind 
are quite contrary to the rules of occultism — ^which, it must 
always be remembered, is not trying to convince the world 
of its existence. In this volume / am trying to convince 
the world of its existence, but that is another matter alto- 
gether. Any one who wishes to know how the truth really 
stands can only take up the position of a seeker of truth. 
He is not a judge before whom occultism comes to plead for 
credibility. It is useless, therefore, to quarrel with the 
observations we are enabled to make on the ground that 
they are not of the kind one would best like to make. The 
question is whether they yield data on which conclusions 
may safely rest. 

And another consideration claims treatment in connection 
with the character of the observations which, so far, I have 
been enabled to make — ^that is to say, in connection with 
any search for proof of occult power as regards physical 
phenomena which but for such agency would be miraculous. 
I can foresee that, in spite of the abject stupidity of the 
remark, many people will urge that the force of the experi- 
ments with which I have had to deal is vitiated because 
they relate to phenomena which have a certain superficial 
resemblance to conjuring tricks. Of course this ensues 
from the fact that conjuring tricks all aim at achieving a 
certain superficial resemblance to occult phenomena. Let 
any reader, whatever his present frame of mind on the 
subject may be, assume for a moment that he has seen 
reason to conceive that there may be an occult fraternity in 
existence wielding strange powers over natural forces as yet 
unknown to ordinary humanity; that this fraternity is 
bound by rules which cramp the manifestation of these 
powers, but do not absolutely prohibit it ; and then let him 
propose some comparatively small but scientifically convinc- 
ing tests which he could ask to have conceded to him as a 
proof of the reality of some part, at all events, of these 
powers : it will be found that it is impossible to pit^Kise any 
such test that does not bear a certain superficial resemblance 
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to a conjuring trick. But this will not necessarily impair 
the value of the test for people capable of dealing with 
those characteristics of experiments that are not superficial. 

% The gulf of difference which is really to be observed lying 
between any of the occult phenomena I shall have to describe 
presently and a conjuring trick which might imitate it, is 
due to the fact that the conditions would utterly unlike. 
The conjuror would work in his own stage, or in a prepared 
room. The most remarkable of the phenomena I have had 
in the presence of Madame Blavatsky have taken place away 
out of doors in fortuitously chosen places in the woods and 
on the hills. The conjuror is assisted by any required 
number of confederates behind his scenes. Madame 
Blavatsky comes a stranger to Simla, and is a guest in my 
own house, under my own observation, during the whole of 
her visit. The conjuror is paid to incur the expenses of 
accomplishing this or that deception of the senses. Madame 
Blavatsky is, what I have already explained, a lady of 
honourable character, instrumental in helping her friends — 
at their earnest desire wherever phenomena are produced at 
all — ^to see some manifestation of the powers in the acquisition 
of which (instead of earning money by them as the conjuror 
does with his) she has sacrificed everything the world 
generally holds dear — station, and so forth, immeasurably 
above that to which any conjuror or any impostor could 
aspire. Pursuing Madame Blavatsky with injurious 
suspicions, persons who resent the occult h3^thesis will 
constantly forget the dictates of common sense in overlooking 
these considerations. 

About the beginning of September, 1880, Madame 
Blavatsky came to Simla as our guest, and in the course of 
the following six weeks various phenomena occurred, which 
became the talk of all Anglo-lndia for a time, and gave rise 
to some excited feeling on the part of persons who warmly 
espoused the theory that they must be the result of im- 
porture. It soon became apparent to us that whatever 
might have been the nature of the restrictions which 
operated the previous winter at Allahabad to prevent our 
guest from displaying more than the very least of her 
powers, these restrictions were now less operative than 
before. We were soon introduced to a phenomenon we had 
not been treated to previously. By some modification of 
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the force emjioyed to produce the sound of raps on any 
object, Madame Blavatsky can produce in the air, without 
the intermediation of any solid object whatever, the sound 
of a silvery bell — sometimes a chime or little run of threet 
or four bells on different notes. We had often heard about 
these bells, but had never heard them produced before. 
They were produced for us for the first time one evening 
after dinner while we were still sitting round the table, 
several times in succession in the air over our heads, 
and in one instance instead of the single bell-sound there 
came one of the chimes of which I speak. Later on I 
heard them on scores of occasions and in aU sorts of different 
places — ^in the open air and at different houses where 
Madame Bkvatsky went from time to time. As before 
with the raps, there is no hypothesis in the case of the 
bells which can be framed by an adherent of the imposture 
theory which does not break down on a comparison of the 
different occasions and conditions under which I have heard 
them produced. Indeed, the theory of imposture is one 
which in the matter of the bells has only one narrow con- 
jecture to rest on. Unlike the sound of a rap, which in 
the ordinary way could be produced by many diftcreiit 
methods — so that, to be sure any given example of such a 
sound is not produced by ordinary means, one has to i)ro- 
cure its repetition under a great variety of conditions — 
the sound of a bell can only be made, physically, in a few 
ways. You must have a bell, or some sonorous object in the 
nature of a bell, to make it with. Now, when sitting in 
a well-lighted room, and attentively watching, you get the 
sound of a bell up above your heads where there is no 
physical bell to yield it — what are the hypotheses which 
can attribute the result to trickery % Is the sound really 
produced outside the room altogether by some agent or 
apparatus in another ? First of ^ no rational person who 
had heard this sound would advance that theory, because the 
sound itself is incompatible with the idea. It is never loud 
— at least I have never heard it very loud — ^but it is always 
clear and distinct to a remarkable extent. If you lightly 
strike the edge of a thin claret-glass with a knife you may 
get a sound which it would be difficult to persuade any one 
had come from another room ; but the occult bell-sound is 
like that, only purer and dearer, with no sub-sound of 
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jaxring in it whatever. Independently of this, I have, as 
1 say, heard the sound in tljie open air produced up in the 
sky in the stillness of evening. In rooms it has not always 
^ been overhead, but sometimes down on the ground amongst 
the feet of a group of persons listening for it. Again, on 
one occasion, when it had been produced two or three times 
in the drawing-room of a friend's house where we had all 
been dining, one gentleman of the party went back to the 
dining-room, two rooms off, to get a finger-glass with which 
to maJce a sound for the occult bells to repeat — a familiar 
form of the experiment. While by himself in the dining- 
room he heard one of the bell-sounds produced near him, 
though Madame Blavatsky had remained in the drawing- 
room. This example of the phenomenon satisfactorily 
disposed of the theory, absurd in itself for persons who 
frequently heard the bells in all manner of places, that 
Madame Blavatsky carried some apparatus about her with 
which to produce the sound. As for the notion of con- 
federacy, that is disposed of by the fact that I have re- 
peatedly heard the sounds when out walking beside Madame 
Blavatsky’s jampan with no other person near us but the 
jampanees carrying it. 

The bell-sounds are not mere sportive illustrations of the 
properties of the currents which are set in action to produce 
them. They serve the direct practical purpose among 
occultists of a telegraphic call-bell. It appears that where 
trained occultists are concerned, so that the mysterious 
magnetic connection, whatever it may be, which enables 
them to communicate ideas is once established, they can 
produce the bell-sounds at any distance in the neighbour- 
hood of the fellow-initiate whose attention they wish to 
attract. I have repeatedly heard Madame Blavatsky called 
in this way, when our own little i)arty being alone some 
evening, we have all been quietly reading. A little “ ting'' 
would suddenly sound, and Madame Blavatsky would get 
up and go to her room to attend to whatever occult business 
may have been the motive of her summons. A very 
pretty illustration of the sound, as thus produced by some 
brother-initiate at a distance, was afforded one evening 
under these circumstances. A lady, a guest at another 
house in Simla, had been dining with us, when about eleven 
o'clock I received a note from her host, enclosing a letter 
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which he asked me to get Madame Blavatsky to send on by 
occult means to a certain member of the great fraternity to 
whom both he and I had been writing. 1 shall explain the 
circumstances of this coirespondence more fully later on, i 
We were all anxious to know at once — ^before the lady with 
us that evening retxmied up the hill, so that she could take 
back word to her host —whether the letter could be sent; 
but Madame Blavatsk}' declared that her own powers would 
not enable her to perform the feat. The question was 
whether a certain person, a half-developed brother then in 
the neighbourhood of Simla, would give the necessary help. 
Madame Blavatsky said she would see if she could “ find 
him,” and taking the letter in her hands, she went out into 
the verandah, where we all followed her. Leaning on the 
balustrade, and looking over the wide sweep of the Simla 
valley, she remained for a few minutes perfectly motionless 
and silent, as we all were ; and the night was far enough 
advanced for all commonplace sounds to have settled down, 
so that the stillness was perfect. Suddenly, in the air 
before us, there sounded the clear note of an occult-bell. 

“ All right,” cried Madame, “ lie will take it.” And duly 
taken the letter wrh shortly afterwai*ds. But the 
phenomenon involved in its transmission will be better 
introduced to the reader in connection with other 
examples. 

I come now to a series of incidents which exhibit occult 
power in a more striking light than any of those yet 
described. To a scientific mind, indeed, the production of 
sounds by means of a force unknown to ordinary science 
should be as clear a proof that the power in question is 
a power, as the more sensational phenomena which have to 
do with the transmission of solid objects by occult agency. 
The sound can only reach our ear^i by the vibration of air, 
and to set up the smallest undulation of air as the effect of 
a thought will appear to the ordinary understanding as no 
less outrageous an impossibility than the uprooting of a 
tree in a similar way. Still there are degrees in wonder- 
fulness which the feelings recognize even if such distinctions 
are irrational. 

The first incident of the kind which I now take up is not 
one which would in itself be a complete proof of anything 
for an outsider. I describe it rather for the benefit 
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readers who may be, either through spiritualistic 
experiences or in any other way, already alive to the 
possibility of phenomena as such, and interested rather 
in experiments which may throw light on their genesis than 
in mere texts. Managed a little better, the occurrence now 
to be dealt with would have been a beautiful test; but 
Madame Blavatsky, left to herself in such matters, is alwaya 
the worst devisor of tests imaginable. Utterly out of 
sympathy with the positive and incredulous temperament ; 
engaged all her life in the development amongst Asiatic 
mystics of the creative rather than the critical faculties, she 
never can follow the intricate suspicions with which the 
European observer approaches the consideration of the 
nCarvellous in its simplest forms. The marvellous, in forms 
so stupendously marvellous that they almost elude the 
grasp of ordinary conceptions, has been the daily food of 
her life for a great number of years, and it is easy to realize 
that, for her, the jealous distrust with which ordinary 
people hunt round the slightest manifestation of occult 
force to find any loophole through which a suspicion of 
fraud may creep, as no less tiresome and stupid, than the 
ordinary person conceives the too credulous spirit to be. 

About the end* of September my wife went one afternoon 
■with Madame Blavatsky to the top of a neighbouring hill. 
They were only accompanied by one other friend. I was 
not present myself on this occasion. While there Madame 
Blavatsky asked my wife, in a joking way, what was her 
heart’s desire. She said at random and on the spur of the 
moment, “to get a note from one of the Brothers,” 
Madame Blavatsky took from her pocket a piece of blank 
pink paper that had been torn off a note received that day. 
Eolding this up into a small compass, she took it to the edge 
of the hiU, held it up for a moment or two between her 
hands and returned saying that it was gone. She presently, 
after communicating mentally by her own occult methods 
■with the distant Brother, said he asked where my ■wife 
would have the letter. At first she said she should like it 
to come fluttering do'wn into her lap, but some conversation 
ensued as to whether this would be the best way to get it, 
and ultimately it was decided that she should ^d it in a 
certain tree. Here, of course, a mistake was made, which 
opens the door to the suspicions of resolutely disbelieving 
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persons. It will be supposed that Madame Blavatsky had 
some reasons of her own for wishiing the tree chosen. For 
readers who favour that conjecture after all that has gone 
before, it is only necessary to repeat that the present story 
is being told not as a proof but as an incident. 

At first Madame Blavatsky seems to have made a 
mistake as to the description of the tree which the distant 
Brother was indicating as that in which he was going to put 
the note, and with some trouble my wife scrambled on to 
the lower branch of a bare and leafless trunk on which 
nothing could be found. Madame then again got into 
communication with the Brother and ascertained her mis- 
take. Into another tree at a little distance, which neither 
Madame nor the one other person present had approached, 
my wife now climbed a few feet and looked all round among 
the branches. At first she saw nothing, but then, turning 
back her head without moving from the position she had 
taken up, she saw on a twig immediately before her face — 
where a moment previously there had been nothing but 
leaves — a little pink note. This was stuck on to the stalk 
of a leaf that had been quite freshly tom oif, for the stalk 
was still green and moist — ^not withered as it would have 
been if the leaf had been torn oif for any length of time. 
The note was found to contain these few words : “ I have 
been asked to leave a note here for you. What can I do 
for you?” It was signed by some Thibetan characters. 
The pink paper on which it was written appeared to be the 
same which Madame Blavatsky had taken blank from her 
pocket shortly before. 

How was it transmitted first to the Brother who wrote 
upon it and then back again to the top of our hill ? not to 
speak of the mystery of its attachment to the tree in the 
way described. So far as I can frame conjectures on this 
subject, it would be premature to set them forth in detail 
till I have gone more fully into the facts observed. It is no 
use to discuss the way the wings of flying-fish are made for 
people who will not believe in the reality of flying-fish at 
aU, and refuse to accept phenomena less guaranteed by 
orthodoxy than Pharaoh’s chariot wheels. 

I come now to the incidents of a very remarkable day. 
The day before, I should explain, we started on a little 
expedition which turned out a cou’p rmnqvJe^ though, but for 
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some tiresome mishaps, it might have led, we afterwards 
had reason to think, to some very interesting results. We 
mistook our way to a place of which Madame Blavatsky 
had received an imperfect description — or a description she 
imperfectly understood — ^in an occult conversation with one 
of the Brothers then actually passing through Simla. Had 
we gone the right way that day we might have had the 
good fortune of meeting him, for he stayed one night at a 
certain old Thibetan temple, or rest-house, such as is often 
found about the Himalayas, and which the blind apathy of 
commonplace English people leads them to regard as of no 
particular interest or importance. Madame Blavatsky was ' 
wholly unacquainted with Simla, and the account she gave 
us of the place she wanted to go to led us to think she 
meant a different Wa Rtarted. and for a long time 

Madame declaimed tnat we muau uo ^ 

direction because she felt certain currents. Afterwards it 
appeared that the road to the place we were making for, 
and to that for which we ought to have made, were coinci- 
dent for a considerable distance ; but a slight divergence at 
one point carried us into a wholly wrong system of hill- 
paths. Eventually Madame utterly lost her scent: we 
tried back; we who knew Simla discussed its topography 
and wondered where it could be she wanted to get to, but 
all to no purpose. We launched ourselves down a hill-side 
where Madame declared she once more felt the missing 
current; but occult currents may flow where travellers 
cannot pass, and when we attempted this descent I knew 
the case was desperate. After a while the expedition had 
to be abandoned, and we went home much disappointed. 

Why, some one may ask, could not the omniscient Brother 
feel that Madame was going wrong, and direct us properly 
in time 1 I say this question wiU be asked, because I know 
from experience that people unused to the subject will not 
bear in mind the relations of the Brothers to such inquirers 
as ourselves. In this case, for example, the situation was 
not one in which the Brother in question was anxiously 
waiting to prove his existence to a jury of intelligent 
Englishmen. We can learn so little about the daily hfe of 
an adept in occultism, that we who are uninitiated can tell 
very little about the interests that really engage his 
attention; but we can And out this much — ^that his attention 
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is constantly engaged on interests connected with his own 
work, and the gratification of the curiosity concerning occult 
matters of persons who are not regular students of occultism 
forms no part of that work at all. On the contrary, unless 
under very exceptional conditions, he is even forbidden to 
make any concessions whatever to such curiosity. In the 
case in point the course of events may probably have been 
something of this kind : — Madame Blavatsky perceived by 
her own occult tentaculae that one of her illustrious friends 
was in the neighbourhood. She immediately — having a 
sincere desire to oblige us — may have asked him whether 
‘ she might bring us to see him. Probably he would regard 
any such request very much as the astronomer royal might 
regard the request of a friend to bring a party of ladies to 
look through Ms telescopes ; but none the less he might say, 
to please Ms half-fiedged “ brother’^ in occultism, Madame 
Blavatsky, ‘‘ Very well, bring them, if you like : I am in 
such and such a place.” And then he would go on with Ms 
work, remembering afterwards that the intended visit had 
never been paid, and perhaps turning an occult perception 
in the direction of the circumstances to ascertain what had 
happened. 

However this may have been, the expedition as first 
planned broke down. It was not with the hope of seeing 
the Brother, but on the general principle of hoping for 
something to turn up, that we arranged to go for a picnic 
the following day in another direction, wMch, as the first 
road had faded, we concluded to be probably the one we 
ought to have taken previously. 

We set out at the appointed time next morning. We 
were originally to have been a party of six, but a seventh 
person joined us just before we started. After going down 
the hill for some hours a place was chosen in the wo^ near 
the upper waterfall for our breakfast : the baskets that had 
been brought with us were unpacked, and, as usual at an 
Indian picnic, the servants at a little distance lighted a fire 
and set to work to make tea and coffee. Concerning this 
tsome joking arose over the fact that we had one cup and 
saucer too few, on account of the seventh person who 
joined us at starting, and some one laughi^ly asked 
Madame Blavateky to create another cup and saucer. 
There was no set purpose in the proposal at first, but when 
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Madame Blavatsky said it would be very difficult, but that 
if we liked she would try, attention was of course at once 
arrested. Madame Blavatsky, as usual, held mental con- 
,versation with one of the Brothers, and then wandered a 
little about in the immediate neighbourhood of where we 
were sitting — ^that is to say, within a radius of half-a-dozen 
to a dozen yards from our picnic cloth — I closely following, 
waiting to see what would happen. Then she marked a 
spot on the ground, and called to one of the gentlemen of 
the party to bring a knife to dig with. The place chosen 
was the edge of a little slope covered with thick weeds and 
grass and shrubby undergrowth. The gentleman with the 

knife — ^let us call him X as I shall have to refer to him 

afterwards-— tore up these in the first place with some 
difficulty, as the roots were tough and closely interlaced. 
Cutting then into the matted roots and earth with the knife, 
and p ullin g away the debris with his hands, he came at last, 
on the edge of something white, which turned out, as it was 
completely excavated, to be the required cup. A corres- 
ponding saucer was also found after a little more digging. 
Both objects were in among the roots which spread every- 
where through the ground, so that it seemed as if the roots 
were growing round them. The cup and saucer both cor- 
responded exactly, as regards their pattern, with those that 
had been brought to the picnic, and constituted a seventh 
cup and saucer when brought back to where we were to have 
breakfast. I may as weU add at once that afterwards, when 
we got home, my wife questioned our principal khitmutgar, 
as to how many cups and saucers of that particular kind we 
possessed. In the progress of years, as the set was an old set, 
some had been broken, but the man at once said that nine 
teacups were left. When collected and counted that number 
was found to be right, without reckoning the excavated cup. 
That made ten, and as regards the pattern, it was one of a 
somewhat peculiar kind, bought a good many years pre- 
viously in London, and which assuredly could never ^ve 
been matched in Simla. 

Now, the notion that human beings can create material 
objects by the exercise of mere psychological power, will of 
course be revolting to the understandings of people to whom 
this whole subject is altogether strange. It is not making 
the idea much more acceptable to say that the cup and 
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saucer appear in this case to have been ‘‘ doubled” rather 
than created. The doubling of objects seems merely 
another kind of creation — creation according to a pattern. 
However, the facts, the occurrences of the morning I have 
described, were at all events exactly as I have related them.^ 
I have b^n careful as to the strict and minute truthful- 
ness of every detail. If the phenomenon was not what it 
appeared to be — a most wonderful display of a power of 
which the modem scientific world has no comprehension 
whatever — ^it was, of course, an elaborate fraud. That sup- 
position, however, setting aside the moral impossibility 
from any point of view of assuming Madame Blavatsky 
capable of participation in such an imposture, will only bear 
to be talked of vaguely. As a way out of the ddemma it 
will not serve any person of ordinary intelligence who is 
aware of the facts, or who trusts my statement of them. 
The cup and saucer were assuredly dug up in the way I 
describe. If they were not deposited there by occult agency, 
they must have been buried there beforehand. Now, I 
have described the character of the ground from which they 
were dug up \ assuredly that had been undisturbed for years 
by the chara^er of the vegetation upon it. But it may be 
urged that from some other part of the sloping ground a 
sort of tunnel may have been excavated in the first instance 
through which the cup and saucer could have been thrust 
into the place where they were found. Now this theory is 
barely tenable as regards its physical possibility. If the 
tunnel had been big enough for the purpose it would have 
left traces which were not perceptible on the ground — 
which were not even discoverable when the ground was 
searched shortly afterwards with a view to that hypothesis. 
But the truth is that the theory of previous burial is 
morally untenable in view of the fact that the demand for 
the cup and saucer — of aU the myriad things that imght 
have b^n asked for — could never have been foreseen. It 
arose out of circumstances themselves the sport of the 
moment. If no extra person had joined us at the last 
moment the number of cups and saucers packed up by the 
servants would have been sufficient for our needs, and no 
attention would have been drawn to them. It was by the 
servants, 'without the knowledge of any guests, that the 
cups taken were chosen from others that might just as easily 
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have been taJken. Had the bnrial fraud been really perpe- 
trated, it would have been necessary to constrain us to choose 
the exact spot we did actuallj^ choose for the picnic with a 
^Tiew to the previous preparations, but the exa^ spot on 
which the lakes’ jampans were deposited was chosen by 
myself in concert with the gentleman referred to above as 

X , and it was within a few yards of this spot that the 

cup was found. Thus, leaving the other absur^ties of the 
fraud hypothesis out of sight, who could be the agents 
employed to deposit the cup and saucer in the ground, and 
when did they perform the operation ] Madame Blavatsky 
was under our roof the whole time from the previous even- 
ing when the picnic was determined on to the moment of 
starting. The one personal servant she had with her, a 
Bombay boy and a perfect stranger to Simla, was constantly 
about the house the previous evening, and from the first 
awakening of the household in the morning — and as it 
happened he spoke to my own bearer in the middle of 
the night, for I had been annoyed by a loft door which had 
been left unfastened, and was slamming in the wind, and 
called up servants to shut it. Madame Blavatsky it 
appears, thus awakened, had sent her servant, who always 
slept within call, to inquire what was the matter. Colonel 
Olcott, the President of the Theosophical Society, also a 
guest of ours at the time of which 1 am speaking, was 
certainly with us all the evening from the period of our 
return from the abortive expedition of the afternoon, 
and was also present at the start. To imagine that he 
spent the night in going four or five miles down a difficult 
hhvd through forest paths difficult to find, to bury a cup 
and saucer of a kind that we were not likely to t^e in a 
place we were not likely to go to, in order that in the 
exceedingly remote contingency of its being required for 
the perpetration of a hoax it might be there, would certainly 
be a somewhat extravagant conjecture. Another considerar 
tion — ^the destination for which we were making can be 
approached by two roads from opposite ends of the upper 
horseshoe of hills on which Simla stands. It was open to 
us to select either path, and certainly neither Madame 
Blavatsky nor Colonel Olcott had any share in the selection 
of that a^ually taken. Had we taken the other, we should 
never have come to the spot where we actually picniced. 

s 
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The hypothesis of fraud in this aiSair is, as I have said, a 
defiance of common sense when worked out in any imagin- 
able way. The extravagance of this explanation more- 
over, be seen to heighten as my narrative proceeds, and as # 
the incident just related is compared with others which took 
place later. But 1 have not yet done with the incidents of 
the cup-moming. 

The gentleman called X had been a good deal with 

us during the week or two that had already elapsed since 
Madame Blavatsky’s arrival. Like many of our friends, he 
had been greatly impressed with much he had seen in 
her presence. He had especially come to the conclusion 
that the Theosophical Society, in which she was interested, 
was exerting a good influence with the natives, a view 
which he had expressed more than once in warm language 
in my presence. He had declared his intention of joining 
this Society as I had done myself. Kow, when the cup 
and saucer were found most of us who were present, X — — 
among the number, were greatly impressed, and in the con- 
versation that ensued the idea arose that X might 

formally become a member of the Society then and there. 

I should not have taken part in this suggestion — I believe 

I originated it — ^if X had not in cool blood decided, 

as I understood, to join the Society ; in itself, moreover, 
a step which involved no responsibilities whatever, and 
simply indicated sympathy with the pursuit of occult know- 
ledge and a genei^ ^hesion to broad *pliilanthropic 
doctrines of brotherly sentiments towards all humanity, 
irrespective of race and creed. This has to be explained in 
view of some little annoyances which followed. 

The proposal that X should then and there formally 

join the Society was one with which he was quite ready 
to fall in. But some documents were required — ^a formal 
diploma, the gift of which to a new member should foUow 
his initiation into certain little masonic forms of recognition 
adopted in the Society. How could we get a diploma % Of 
course for the group then present a difficulty of this sort 
was merely another opportunity for the exercise of 
Madame’s powers. Could she get a diploma brought to us 
1:^ magic r After an occult conversation with the 
Brother who had then interested himself in our proceedings, 
Madame told us that the diploma would be forthcoming. 
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She described the appearance it would present^— a roll of 
paper wound round with an immense quantity of string, and 
then bound up in the leaves of a creeping plant. We 
\diould find it about in the wood where we were, and we 

could all look for* it, but it would be X , for whom it 

was intended, who would find it. Thus it fell out. We all 
searched about in the undergrowth or in the trees, 

wherever fancy prompted us to look, and it was X 

who found the roU, done up as described. 

We had had our breakfast by this time. X was 

formally “ initiated” a member of the society by Colonel 
Olcott, and after a time we shifted our quarters to a lower 
place in the wood where there was the Kttle Thibetan 
temple, or rest-house, in which the Brother who had been 
passing through Simla — according to what Madame 
Blavatsky told us — had spent the previous night. We 
amused ourselves by examining the little buildmg inside 
and out, ** bathing in the good magnetism,” as Madame 
Blavats^* expressed it, and then, lying on the grass outside, 
it occurred to some one that we wanted more coffee. The 
servants were told to prepare some, but it appeared that 
they had used up all our water. The water to be found in 
the streams near Simla is not of a kind to be used for pur- 
poses of this sort, and for a picnic, clean filtered water is 
always taken out in bottles. It appears that all the bottles 
in our baskets had been exhausted. This report was 
promptly verified by the servants by the exhibition of the 
empty bottles. The only thing to be done was to send to a 
brewery, the nearest budding, about a mile off, and ask for 
water. I wrote a pencil note and a coolie went off with the 
empty bottles. Time passed, and the coolie returned, to our 
great disgust, without the water. There had b^n no 
European left at the brewery that day (it was Sunday) to 
receive the note, and the coolie had stupidly plodded back 
with the empty bottles under his arm, instead of asking about 
and finding some one able to supply the required water. 

At this time our party was a little dispersed. X and 

one of the other gentlemen had wandered off. No one of the 
remainder of the party was expecting fresh phenomena, 
when Madame suddenly got up, went over to the baskets, 
a dozen or twenty yards off, picked out a bottle^— one of 
those, I believe, which had been brought back by the coolie 
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empty — and came back to us bolding it under the fold of her 
dr^. Laughingly producing it it was found to be full of 
water. Just like a conjuring trick, will some one say? Just 
like, except for the conditions. For such a conjuring trick/ 
the conjuror defines the thing to be done. In our case the 
want of water was as unforeseeable in the first instance as 
the want of the cup and saucer. The accident that left the 
brewery deserted by its Europeans, and the further accident 
that the coolie sent up for water should have been so abnor- 
mally stupid even for a coolie as to come back without, because 
there happened to be no European to take my note, were 
accidents but for which the opportunity for obtaining the 
water by occult agency could not have arisen. And those acci- 
dents supervened on the fundamental accident, improbable in 
itself, that our servants should have sent us out insufii- 
ciently supplied. That any bottle of water could have been 
left imnoticed at the bottom of the baskets is a suggestion 
that I can hardly imagine any one present putting forward, 
for the servants had l^en found fault with for not bring- 
ing enough \ they had just before had the baskets completely 
emptied out, and we had not submitted to the situation till 
we had been fully satisfied that there really was no more 
water left. Furthermore, I tasted the water in the bottle 
Madame Blavatsky produced, and it was not water of the 
same kind as that wliich came from our own filters. It was 
an earthy-tasting water, unlike that of the modem Simla 
supply, but equ^y unlike, I may add, though in a different 
way, the offensive and discoloured water of the only stream 
flowing through those woods. 

How was it brought ? The how, of course, in all these 
cases is the great mystery which I am unable to explain 
except in general terms; but the impossibility of undei^ 
standing the way adepts manipulate matter is one thing ; 
the impossibility of denying tlmt they do manipulate it in a 
manner which Western ignorance would describe as miracu^ 
lous is another. The fact is there whether we can explain 
it or not. The rough, popular saying that you cannot argue 
the hind leg off a cow, embodies a sound reflection which 
our prudent sceptics in matters of the kind with which I 
am now dealing are too apt to overlook. You cannot argue 
away a fact by contending that by the lights in your mind 
it ought to be something different from what it is. Still 
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less can you argue away a mass of facts like those I am now 
recording by a series of extravagant and cohtradictory 
hypotheses about each in' turn. What the determined 
•disbeliever so often overlooks is that the scepticism which 
may show an acuteness of mind up to a certain point, 
reveals a deficient intelhgence when adhered to in face of 
certain kinds of evidence. 

I remember when the phonograph was fiirst invented, a 
scientific o£icer in the service of the Indian Government 
sent me an article he had written on the earliest accounts 
received of the instrument — ^to prove that the story must 
be a hoax, because the instrument described was scientifi- 
cally impossible. He had worked out the times of vibra- 
tions required to reproduce the sounds and so on, and very 
intelligently argued that the alleged result was unattainable. 
But when phonographs in due time were imported into 
India, he did not continue to say they were impossible, and 
that there must be a man shut up in each machine, even 
though there did not seem to be room. That last is the 
attitude of the self-complacent people who get over the 
difficulty about the causation of occult and spiritual pheno- 
mena by denying, in face of the palpable experience of 
thousands — ^in face of the testimony in shelves-ful of books 
that they do not read — ^that any such phenomena take 
place at all. 

X y I should add here, afterwards changed his mind 

about the satisfactoiy char^ter of the cup phenomenon, 
and said he thought it vitiated as a scientific proof by the 
interposition of the theory that the cup and saucer might 
have been thrust up into their places by means of a tunnel 
cut from a lower part of the bank. I have discussed that 

hypothesis already, and mention the fact of X 's change 

of opinion, which does not affect any of the circumstances I 
have narrated, merely to avoid the chance that readers, who 
may have heard or read about the Simla phenomenon in 
other pages, might think I was treating the change of 
opinion in question as something which it was worth while 
to disguise. And, indeed, the convictions which I ulti- 
mately attained were themselves the result of accumulated 
experiences I have yet to relate, so that I cannot tell how 
far my own certainty concerning the reality of occult power 
rests on any one example that I have seen. 
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It was on the evening of the day of the cup phenomenon 
tliat there occurred an incident destined to become the 
subject of very wide discussion in all the Anglo-Indian 
mpers. This was the celebrated brooch incident.” The 
f were related at the time in a little statement drawn* 
up for publication, and signed by the nine persons who 
witnessed it. This statement will be laid before the reader 
directly, but as the comments to which it gave rise showed 
that it was too meagre to convey a full and accurate idea 
of what occurred, I describe the course of events a littlo 

more fully. In doing this, I may use names with a certain 
freedom, as these were all appended to the published 
document. 

We, that is my wife and myself with our guests, had 
gone up the hill to dine, in accordance with previous en- 
gagements, with Mr. and Mrs. Hume. We dined, a party 
of eleven, at a round table, and Madame Blavatsky, sitting 
next our host, tired and out of spirits as it happened, was 
unusually silent. During the beginning of dinner she 
scarcely said a word, Mr. Hume conversing chiefly with the 
lady on his other hand. It is a common trick at Indian 
dinner-tables to have Uttle metal platewarmers with hot 
water before each guest, on which each plate served re- 
mains while in use. Such platewarmers were used on the 
evening I am describing, and over hers — in an interval 
during which plates had b^n removed — Madame Blavatsky 
was absently warming her hands. How, the production of 
Ma da m e Blavatsky’s raps and bell-sounds we had noticed 
sometimes seemed easier and the effects better when her 
hands had been warmed in this way ; so some one, seeing 
her engaged in warming them, asked her some question, 
hinting in an indirect way at phenomena. I was very far from 
expecting anything of the l^d that evening, and Madame 
Blavatsl^was equally far from intending to do anything 
herself or from exposing any display at the hands of one 
of the Brothers. So, merely in mockery, when asked why 
lEhe was warming her hands, she enjoined us all to warm 
our hands too and see what would happen. Some of the 
people present actually did so, a few jol^g words passing 
among them. Then Mrs. Hume raised a little laugh by 
holding up her hands and saying, But I have warmed my 
hands, what next 1” Now M^ame Blavatdry, as I have 
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Beiif was not in a mood for any occult performances at all, 
bat it appears from wbat I learned afterwards that just at 
this moment, or immediately before, she suddenly perceived 
•by those occult faculties of which mankind at large have no 
Aowledge, that one of the Brothers was present in astral 
body” invisible to the rest of us in the room. It was follow- 
ing his indications, therefore, that she acted in what 
foUowed; of course no one knew at the time that she had 
received any impulse in the matter external to herself. 
What took place as regards the surface of things was simply 
this : When Mrs. Hume said what 1 have set down above, 
and when the little laugh ensued, Madame Blavatsky put 
out her hand across the one person sitting between herself 
and Mrs. Hume and took one of that lady’s hands saying, 
“ Well then, do you wish for anything in particular I” or 
as the lawyers say, “ words to that eflTect.” I cannot repeat 
the precise sentences spoken, nor can I say now exactly 
what Mrs. Hume first replied before she quite understood 
the situation; but this was made clear in a very few 
minutes. Some of the other people present catching this 
first, explained, Think of something you would, like to 
have brought to you; anything you like not wanted for 
any mere worldly motive ; is there anything you can think 
of that will be very difficult to get 9” Bemarks of this sort 
were the only kind that were made in the short interval 
that elapsed between the remark by Mrs. Hume about 
having warmed her hands and the inffication by her of the 
thing she had thought of. She said then that she had 
thought of something that would do. What was it t An 
old brooch that her mother had given her long ago and 
that she had lost. 

Now, when this brooch, which was ultimately recovered 
by occult agency, as the rest of my story will show, came 
to be talked about, people said: — ^‘Of course Madame 
Blavatdsy led up the conversation to the particular thing 
she had arranged beforehand to produce.” I have described 
aU the conversation which took place on this subject, before 
the brooch was named. There was no conversation about 
the brooch or any other thing of the kind whatever. Five 
minutes before the brooch was named, there had been no 
idea in the mind of any person present that any phenomenon 
in the nature of findiug any lost article, or any othe^ 
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kind, indeed, ’was going to be performed. STor while Mrs. 
Hume was goiii^ over in her mind the things she might 
ask for, did she speak any word indicating the direction 
her thoughts were taking. t 

From the point of the story now reached the narrative 
published at the time tells it almost as fully as it need be 
told, and, at all events, with a simplicity that will assist 
the reader in grasping all the facts — so I reprint it here 
infulL 

“On Sunday, the 3rd of October, at Mr. Hame’s house at Simla, there 
were present at dinner Mr. and Mrs. Hume, Mr. and Mrs. Sinnett, Mrs. 
Gordon, Mr. F. Hogg, Captain P. J. Maitland, Mr. Beatson, Mr. David- 
son, Colonel Olcott, and Madame Blavatsky. Most of the persons present 
having recently seen many remarkable occurrences in Madame Blavatsky’s 
presence, conversation turned on occult phenomena, and in the course of 
this Madame Blavatsky asked Mrs. Hume if there was anything she 
particularly wished for. Mrs. Hume at first hesitated, but in a short 
time said there was something she would particularly like to have brought 
her, namely, a small article of jewellery that she formerly possessed, but 
had given away to a person who bad allowed it to pass out of her 
possession. Madame Blavatsky then said if she would fix the image of 
the article in question very definitely on her mind, she, Madame Blava^ 
sky, would endeavour to procure it. Mrs. Hume then said that she 
vividly remembered the article, and described it as an old-fashioned breast- 
brooch set round with pearls, with glass at the front, and the back made 
to contain hair. She then, on being asked, drew a rough sketch of the 
brooch. Madame Blavatsky then wrapped up a coin attached to her 
watch-chain in two cigarette papers, ana put it in her dress, and said 
that she hoped the brooch mi^ht oe obtained in the course of the evening. 
At the close of dinner she said to Mr. Hume that the paper in which the 
coin had been wrapped was gone. A little later, in the drawing-room, 
she said that the brooch would not bo brought into the house, but that it 
must be looked for in the garden, and then as the party went out accom- 
panying her, she said she had clairvoyantly seen the brooch fall into a 
star-shaped bed of flowers. Mr. Hume led the way to such a bed in a 
distant part of the garden. A prolonged and careful search was made 
with lanterns, and eventually a small paper packet, consisting of two 
cigarette papers, was found amongst the leaves by Mrs. Sinnett. This 
being opened on the spot was found to contain a brooch exactly corre- 

r ding to the previous description, and which Mrs. Hume identified as 
which she had originally lost. None of the party, except Mr. and 
Mrs. Hume, had ever seen or heard of the brooch, sir. Hume had not 
thought of it for years. Mrs. Hume had never spoken of it to any one 
since she parted with it, nor had she, for long, even thought of it. She 
herself stated, after it was found, that it was only when Madame asked 
her whether there was anything she would like to have, that the re- 
membrance of this brooch, the gift of her mother, flashed aoross her 
mind. 

** Mrs. Hume is not a spiritualist, and up to the time of the oocurrenoe 
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described was no believer either in occult phenomena or in Madame Bla- 
vatslqr'B powers. The conviction of all present was, that the oocarrence 
was of an absolutely unimpeachable character, as an evidence of the 
truth of the possibility of occidt phenomena. The brooch is unj^uestion- 
*ably the one which Mrs. Hume lost. Even supposing, which is practi- 
cally impossible, that the article, lost months before Mrs. Hmne^ ever 
heard of Madame Blavatskv, and bearing no letters or other indication of 
original ownership, could have passed in a natural way into Madame 
Blavatsky’s mssession, even then she could not possibly have foremen 
that it would be asked for, and Mrs. Hume herself had not given it a 
thought for months. 

“ This narrative, read over to the party, is signed by — 


“A. 0. Hum. 

M. A. Hum. 
Ered. E. Hogg. 

A. P. SlNNETT. 
Patience Sinnbtt. 


Alice Gobdon. 

P. J. Maitland* 
Wm. Davison. 
Stuart Beatson.” 


It is needless to state that when this narrative was 
published the nine persons above mentioned were assailed 
with torrents of ridicule, the effect of which, however, has 
not been in any single case to modify, in the smallest degree, 
the conviction which their signatures attested at the time, 
that the incident related was a perfectly conclusive proof 
of the reality of occult power. Moods of more or less 
imbecile criticism have been directed to show that the 
whole performance must have been a trick ; and for many 
persons in India it is now,- no doubt, an established ezplanar 
tion that Mrs. Hume was adroitly led up to ask for the 
particular article produced, by a quantity of preliminary 
talk about a feat which Madame Blavatsl^ specially went 
to the house to perform. A further established opinion 
with a certain section of the Indian public is, that the 
brooch which it appears Mrs, Hume gave to her daughter, 
and which her daughter lost, must have been got from that 
young lady about a year previously, when she passed 
through Bombay, where Madame Blavatsky was living, on 
her way to England. The young lady^s testimony to the 
effect that she lost the brooch b^ore she went to Bombay, 
or ever saw Madame Blavatsky, is a little feature of tins 
hypothesis which its contented framers do not care to 
inquire into. Nor do persons who think the fact that the 
br^h once belonged to Mrs. Hume’s daughter, and that 
this young lady once saw Madame Blavat^ at Bombay, 
sufficiently '^suspicious” .to wipe out the effect of the whole 
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incident as described above — ever attempt, as far as I have 
discerned, to ti^ out a coherent chain of events as illumi^ 
nated by thebf suspicions, or to compare these with the 
circumstances of the brooch’s actual recovery. No care, 
however, to arrange the drcumstanoes of an occult demon- 
stration so that the possibility of fraud and delusion may 
really be excluded, is sufficient to exclude the imputation 
of this afterwards by people for whom any argument, how- 
ever illogical really, is go^ enough to attack a strange idea 
with. 

As regards the witnesses of the brooch phenomenon the 
conditions were so perfect that when they were speculating 
as to the objections which might be raised by the public 
when the story should come to be told, they did not foresee 
either of the objections actually raised afterwards — the 
leading up in conversation theory, and the theory about 
Miss Hume having put Madame Blavatsky in possession of 
the brooch. They knew that there had been no previous 
conversation at all about the brooch or any other proposed 
feat, that the idea about getting something Mrs. Hume 
should ask for, arose all in a moment, and that almost 
immediately afterwards, the brooch was named. As for 
Miss Hume having unconsciously contributed to the produc- 
tion of the phenomenon, it did not occur to the witnesses 
that this would be suggested, because they did not foresee 
that any one could be so foolish as to shut their eyes to the 
important circumstances, to concentrate their attention 
entirely on one of quite minor importance. As the state- 
ment itself says, even supposing, which is practically 
impossible, that the brooch could have passed into Madame 
Blavatsky’s possession in a natural way, she could not 
possibly have foreseen that it would have b^n asked for. 

The only conjectures the witnesses could frame to explain 
beforehand the tolerably certain result that the public at 
large would refuse to be convinced by the brooch incident, 
were that they might be regarded as misstating the facts 
and omitting some which the superior intelligence of their 
critics — ^as their critics would regard the matter — ^would see 
to upset the significance of the rest, or that Mrs. Hume 
must be a confederate. Now, this last conjecture, which 
will.no doubt occur to readers in England, had only to be 
stated, to be, for the other persons concerned in the incident, 
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cme of the most amuaipg lesultB to which it could give lise. 
We all hnew Mie. Hume to be ae little predisposed towards 
any such a conqnraoy ais she' was morally incapable of th& 
^wrong-doing it would involve. 

At one stage of the proceedings, moreover, we had con- 
sidered the question as to the extent to which the conditions 
of the phenomenon were satisfactory. It had often 
happened that faults had eventually been found with 
Madame Blavatsky’s phenomena by reason of some over- 
sight in the conditions that had not been thought of ^at 
£mt. One of our friends, therefore, on the occasion I am 
describing, had suggested, after we rose from the dinner- 
table, that before going any further the company generally 
should be asked whether, i£ the brooch could be produced,, 
that would under the circumstances be a satisfactory proof 
of occult agency in the matter. We carefully reviewed the 
manner in which the situation had been developed, and we 
all came to the conclusion that the test would be absolutely 
complete, and that on this occasion there was no weak 
place in the chain of the argument. Then it was that 
Madame Blavatsky said the brooch would be broiight to- 
the garden, and that we could go out and search for it. 

An interesting circumstance for those who had already 
watched some of the other phenomena 1 have described was 
this : The brooch, as stated above, was found wrapped up in 
two cigarette papers, and these, when examined in a full 
light in the house, were found still to bear the mark of the 
coin attached to Madame Blavatsky’s watch chain, which 
bad been wrapped up in them before they departed on their 
mysterious errand. They were thus identified for people 
who had got over the first stupendous difficulty of believing 
in the possibility of transporting material objects by occult 
agency, as the same papers that had been seen by us at the 
dinner-table. 

The occult transmission of objects to a distance not being 
** magic,” as Western readers understand the word, is 
susceptible of some partial explanation even for ordinary 
readers, for whom the means by which the forces employed 
are manipulated must remain entirely mysterious. It is 
not contended that the currents which are made use of, 
convey the bodies transmitted in a solid mass just as they 
exist for the senses. The body, to be transmitted, is 
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supposed first to be disintegrated, conveyed on the currents 
in infinitely minute particles, and then reintegrated at its 
destination. In the case of the brooch, the fi!^ thing to 
be done must have been to find it. This, however, would 
simply be a feat of clairvoyance — ^the scent of the object, so 
to speak, being taken up from the person who spoke of it 
and had once possessed it — and there is no clairvoyance of 
which the Western world has any knowledge, comparable 
in its vivid intensity to the clairvoyance of an adept in 
occultism. Its resting-place thus discovered, the disin- 
tegration process would come into play, and the object 
desired would be conveyed to the place where the adept 
engaged with it would choose to have it deposited. The 
part played in the phenomenon by the cigarette papers 
would be this : In order that we might be able to find the 
brooch, it was necessary to connect it by an occult scent 
with Madame Blavatsky. The cigarette papers, which she 
always carried about with her, were thus impregnated with 
her magnetism, and taken from her by the Brother, left an 
occult trail behind them. Wrapped round the brooch, 
they conducted this trail to the required spot. 

The magnetization of the cigarette papers always with 
her, enabled Madame Blavatsky to perform a little feat 
with them which was found by every one for whom it was 
done an exceedingly complete bit of evidence ; though here 
again the superfici^ resemblance of the experiment to a 
conjuring trick misled the intelligence of ordinary persons 
who read about the incidents referred to in the newspapers. 
The feat itself may be most conveniently discussed by the 
quotation of three letters which appeared in the Pioneer of 
the 23rd of October, and were as follows : — 

“ Sib, — ^The account of the discovery of Mrs. Hume’s brooch has called 
forth several letters, and many questions have been asked, some of which 
I may answer on a future occasion, but I think it only right to first con- 
tribute farther testimony to the occult powers possessed by Madame 
Blavatsky, In thus coming before the public, one must be prepared for 
ridicule, but it is a weapon which we who know something of these 
matters can well afford to despise. On Thursday last, at about half-past 
ten o’clock, I was sitting in Madame Blavatsky ’s room conversing with 
her, and in a casual way asked her if she would be able to send me any- 
thing by (^ult means when T returned to my home. She said “No;’* 
and explained to me some of the laws under which she acts, one being 
that she must know the place and have been there — the more recently 
the better— 'in order to establish a magnetic current. She then recoh 
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lected that ahe had been somewhere that morning, and after a moment’s 
reflection remembered whose house it was she had visited.* She said 
she could send a cigarette there, if I would go at (mce to verify the fact. 
1, of course, consented. 1 must here mention that I had seen her do this 
*^nd of thing once before ; and the reason she gives for sending cigarettes 
is, that the paper and tobacco being always about her person, are highly 
magnetized, and therefore more amenable to her power, which she most 
emphatically declares is not supernatural, but merely the manifestation 
of laws unknown to us. To continue my story. Sue took out a ciga- 
rette paper and slowly tore off a comer as zigzag as possible, I never 
taking my eyes off her hands. She gave me the comer, which I at once 
put into an envelope, and it never left my possession I can declare. She 
made the cigarette with the remainder of the paper. She then said she 
would try an experiment which might not succeed, but the failure would 
be of no consequence with me. She then most certainly put that ciga- 
rette into the fire, and I saw it bum, and I started at once to the gentle- 
man’s house, scarcely able to believe that 1 should find in the place in- 
dicated by her the counterpart of the cigarette paper 1 had with me ; but 
sure enough there it was, and, in the presence of the gentleman and his 
wife, I opened out the cigarette and found my comer-piece fitted exactly. 
It would be useless to tir and Ckplain any theory in connection with these 
phenomena, and it woula be unreasonable to expect any one to believe in 
them, unless their own experience had proved the possibility of such 
wonders. All one asks or expects is, that a few of the more intelligent 
members of the community may be led to look into the vast amount of 
evidence now accumulated of the phenomena taking place all over Europe 
and America. It seems a pity that the majority ^ould be in such utter 
iCTorance of these facts; it is within the power of anyone visiting 
England to convince himself of their truth. “ Alice Gordon.” 

” Sir, — 1 have been asked to give an account of a circumstwee which 
took place in my presence on the 13 instant. On the evening of that 
day I was sitting alone with Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott in 
the drawing-room of Mr. Sinnett’s house in Simla. After some conversa- 
tion on various matters, Madame Blavatsky said she would like to tiy an 
experiment in a manner which had been suggested to her by Mr. Sinnett. 
She, therefore, took two cigarette papers from her pocket and marked on 
each of them a number of parallel lines in pencil. She then tore a piece 
off the end of each paper across the lines, and gave them to me. At that 
time Madame Blavatsky was sitting close to me, and 1 intentlv watched 
her proceedings, my eyes being not more than two feet from her hands. 
She declined to let me mark or tear the papers, alleging that if handled 
by others they would become imbued with their personal magnetism, 
which would counteract her own. However, the tom pieces were handed 
Erectly to me, and I could not observe any opportunity for the substitu- 
tion of other ^pers by sleight of hand. The genuineness or otherwise 
of the phenomena afterwards presented appears to rest on this point. 


* This house at which the cigarette was found was Mr. O’Meara’s, 
He is quite willing that this shomd be stated. 
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Hie pieoee ef the paper remained in my dosed left hand until the 

oonolunon of the experiment Of the larger nieces Madame Blavatsky 
made two dgarettes, giving the first to me to hold while the other was being 
made np. 1 scrutinusM this dgamtte very attentively, in order to be able to, 
recognise it afterwards. T{ie cigarettes being finimed, Madame Blavat- 
d[y stood up, and took them between her hands, which die rubbed to* 
gether. After about twenty^ or thirty seconds, the grating noise of the 
paper, at first distinctly audible, ceased. She then said the current* is 
passing round this end of the room, and 1 can only send them somewhere 
near here. A moment afterwards she said one nad fallen on the piano, 
tile other near that bracket. As I sat on a sofa with my back to the wall 
the piano was opposite, and the bracket, sap^rting a few nieces of china, 
vras to the right, between it and the door, both were in mil view SMiross 
the rather narrow room. The top of the piano was covered with piles of 
music books, and it was among these Madame Bhivattiry thought a 
'd^rette would be found. The books were removed, one by one, by my- 
aen, but without seeing anything. I then opened the piano, and found 
a cigarette on a narrow shelf inside it. This cigarette I took out and 
recognized as the one I had held in my hand. The other was found in a 
covered cup on the bracket. Both ci^rettes were still damp where they 
had been moistened at the edges in the jhocess of manufacture. 1 took 
the cigarettes to a table, without permitting them to be touched or even 
seen by Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott. On being unrolled and 
smoothed out, the tom,^ jagged ed^s were found to fit exactly to the 
pieces that I had all this time retained in my hand. The pencil marks 
also corresponded. It would therefore appear that the papers were actu- 
ally the same as those I had seen tom. Both the papers are still in my 
possession. It may be added that Colonel Olcott sat near me with his 
back to Madame Blavatsky during the experiment, and did not move till 
it was concluded. “P. J. Maxtlani), Capiainy 


** Sm, — With reference to the correspondence now filling your columns, 
•on the subject of Madame Blavatsky’s recent manifestations, it may in- 
terest your readers if I record a Btnking incident which took place last 
week in my presence. 1 had occasion to call on Madame, and in the 
course of our interview she tore off a comer from a cigarette paper, asking 
me to hold the same, which I did. With the remainder of the paper she 
prepared a cigarette in the ordinary manner, and in a few moments 
caused this cigarette to disappear from her hands. We wero sitting at 
the time in the drawing-room. 1 inquired if it were likely to find this 
cigarette again, and after a short pause Madame requested me to accom- 
pany her into the dining-room, where the cigarette would be found on the 
top of a curtain hannng over the window. By means of a table and a 
chair placed thereon, 1 was enabled with some difficulty to reach and take 
down a cigarette from the place indicated. This cigarette 1 opened, and 
found the paper to correspond exactly with that I h^ seen a few minutea 
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befbre in ^ drawing-room. That is to say, the comer-piece, which I 
had retained in my possession, fitted exactly into the jamd ed^s of the 
torn paper in which the tobacco had been rolled. To the best of my be- 
lief we test was as complete and satisfactory as any test can be. 1 re- 
IVain from giving my opimon as to the causes which produced the effect, 
fbeliug sure that your readers who take an interest in these phenomena 
will prefer exercising their own judgment in the matter. 1 merely rive 
you an unvarnished statement of what 1 saw. I may be permitted to 
add I am not a member of the Theosophist Society, nor, so far as I know, 
am I biassed in favour of occult science, although a warm s^pathizer 
with the proclaimed objects of the Sociefy over which Colonri Olcott 
presides. “Chables Fbanois Massy.’* 


Of cjourse, any one familiar with conjuring will be aware 
that an imitation of this ‘‘trick” can be arranged by a 
person gifted with a little sleight of hand. You take two 
pieces of paper, and tear off a comer of both together, so 
that the jags of both are the same. You make a cigarette 
with one piece, and put i# in the place where you mean to 
have it ultimately found. You then hold the other piece 
underneath the one you tear in presence of the spectator, 
slip in one of the alr^y tom corners into his hand instead 
of that he sees you tear, make your cigarette with the other 
part of the ori^nal piece, dispose of that anyhow you please, 
and allow the prepared cigarette to be found. Other 
variations of the system may be readily imagined, and for per- 
sons who have not actually seen Madame Blavatsky do one of 
her cigarette feats it may be useless to point out that she does 
not do them as a conjuror would, and that the spectator, if 
he is gifted with ordinary common sense, can never have the 
faint^ shadow of a doubt about the comer given to him 
being the comer tom off — a certainty which the pencil- 
marks upon it, drawn before his eyes, would enhance, if 
that were necessary. However, as I say, though experience 
shows me that the outsider is prone to regard the little 
cigarette phenomenon as “ suspicious,” it has never failed to 
be regarded as convincing by the most acute people among 
those who have witnessed it. With all phenomena, however, 
stupidity on the part of the observer will defeat any attempt 
to reach his understanding, no matter how perfect the tests 
supplied. 

I realize this more fully now than at the time of which I 
am writing. Then I w^ chiefiy anxious to get experiments 
arranged which should be really complete in their details 
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and leave no opening for the suggestion even of imposture. 
It was an uphill struggle £rst, b^use Madame Blavatsky 
was intractable and excitable as an experimentalist, and 
herself no more than the recipient of favours from the 
Brothers in reference to the greater phenomena. And it 
seemed to me conceivable that the Brothers might themselves 
not always realize precisely the frame of mind in which 
persons of European training approached the consideration 
of such miracles as these with which we were dealing, so 
that they did not always make sufficient allowance for the 
necessity of rendering their test phenomena quite perfect 
and unassailable in all minor details. I knew, of course, 
that they were not primarily anxious to convince the 
commonplace world of anything whatever; but still they 
frequently did assist Madame Blavatsky to produce 
phenomena that had no other motive except the production 
of an effect on the minds of people belonging to the outer 
world ; and it seemed to me that under these circumstances 
they might just as well do something that would leave no 
room for the imputation even of any trickery. 

One day, therefore, I asked Madame Blavatsky whether if 
I wrote a letter to one of the Brothers explaining my views, 
she could get it delivered for me. 1 hardly thought this 
was probable, as I knew how very unapproachable the 
Brothers generally are ; but as she said that at any rate she 
would try, I wrote a letter, addressing it “ to the Unknown 
Brother,” and gave it her to see if any result would ensue. 
It was a happy inspiration that induced me to do this, for 
out of that sm^ beginning has arisen the most interesting 
correspondence in which I have ever been privileged to 
engage — a correspondence which, 1 am happy to say, still 
promises to continue, and the exi^nce of which, more than 
any experiences of phenomena which 1 have ^d, though 
the most wonderful of these ore yet to be described, is the 
mtaon SHre of this little book. 

The idea I had specially in my mind when I wrote the 
letter above referred to, was that of all test phenomema one 
could wish for, the best would be the production in our 
presendb in India of a copy of the London Tinm of that 
day’s date. With such a piece of evidence in my hand, 
I argued, I would undertake to convert.everybody in Simla 
who was capable of linlring two ideas togeth^^to a beUef in 
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the possibility yof obtaining by occult agency physical results 
which were beyond the control of or&mry ^ence. I am 
sorry that 1 have not kept copies of the letter itself nor of 
•my own subsequent letters, as they would have helped to 
elucidate the replies in a convenient way; but I did not at 
the time foresee the developments to which they would give 
rise, and, after all, the interest of the correspondence turns 
almost entirely on the letters I received ; only in a very 
small degree on those I sent. 

A day or two elapsed before I heard anjrthing of the 
fate of my letter, but Madame Blavatsky then informed me 
that I was to have an answer. I afterwards learned that 
she had not been able at first to find a Brother willing to 
receive the communication. Those whom she first applied 
to declined to be troubled with the matter. At last her 
psychological telegraph brought her a favourable answer 
from one of the Brothers with whom she had not for some 
time been in communication. He would take the letter and 
reply to it. 

Hearing this, I at once regretted that I had not written 
at greater length, arguing my view of the required conces- 
sion more fully. I wrote again, therefore, without waiting 
for the actual receipt of the expected letter. 

A da^ or two after 1 found one evening on my writing- 
table the first letter sent me by my new correspondent, I 
may here explain, what 1 learned afterwards, that he was a 
native of the Punjab who was attracted to occult studies from 
his earliest boyhood. He was sent to Europe whilst still a 
youth at the intervention of a relative — him^lf an occultist 
— ^to be educated in Western knowledge, and since then has 
been fully initiated in the greater knowledge of the East. 
From the self-complacent point of view of the ordinary 
European this will seem a strange reversal of the proper 
order of things, but 1 need not stop to examine that 
consideration now. 

My correspondent is known to me as Root Hoomi Lai 
Sing. This fe his Thibetan Mystic name” — occultists, it 
woidd seem, taking new names on initiation — a practice 
which has no doubt given rise to similar customs which we 
find perpetuated here and there in ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic church. 

The letter 1 received began, in modiaa rea^ about the 

r 
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phenomenon I had proposed. F^^ecisely/’ Koot Hoomi 
wrote, because the test of the London newspaper would 
close the mouths of the sceptics/' it was inadmissible. See 
it in what light you will, the world is yet in .its first stag^ 
of disenthralment .... hence unprepared. Tery true 
we work by natural, not supernatural, means and laws. 
But, as on the one hand science would find itself unable, in 
its present state, to account for the wonders given in its 
name, and on the other the ignorant masses would still be 
left to view the phenomenon in the light of a miracle, every 
one who would thus be made a witness to the occurrence would 
be thrown off his balance, and the result would be deplor- 
able. Believe me it t^ould be so especially for yourself, who 
originated the idea, and for the devoted woman who so 
foolishly rushes into the wide, open door leading to 
notoriety. This door, though opened by so friendly a hand 
as yours, would prove very soon a trap — and a fatal one, 
indeed, for her. And such is not surely your object. . . . 
Were we to accede to yoair desires, know you r^dly what 
consequences would follow in the trail of success? The 
inexorable shadow which follows all human innovations 
moves on, yet few are they who are ever conscious of its 
approach and dangers. What are, then, they to expect who 
would offer the world an innovation which, owing to human 
ignorance, if believed in, will surely be attributed to those 
<£trk agencies the two-thirds of humanity believe in and 
dread as yet? . . . The success of an attempt of such a 
kind as the one you propose must be calculated and based 
upon a thorough knowledge of the people around you. It 
depends entirely upon the social and moral conditions of the 
people in their bearing on these deepest and most mysterious 
questions which can stir the human mind — ^the deific powers 
in man and the possibilities contained in Nature. How 
many even of your best friends, of those who surround you, 
are more than superficially interested in these abstruse pro- 
blems ? You could count them upon the fingers of your right 
hand. Your race boasts of having liberated in their century 
the genius so long imprisoned in the narrow vase of dogma- 
tism and intolerance — ^the genius of knowledge, wisdom, and 
free thought. It says that, in their turn, ignorant pre- 
judice and religious bigotry, bottled up like the wicked djvn 
of old, and se^ed by the Solomons of science, rest at the 
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Attorn of the sea, and can never, escaping to the surface 
again, reign over the world as in the days of old : that the 
public mind is quite free, in sh6rt, and ready to accept any 
demonstrated truth. Ay, but is it verily so, my respected 
friend? Experimental ^owledge does not quite date from 
1662, when Bacon, Bobert Boyle, and the Bishop of 
Chester transformed under the royal charter their 
^invisible college’ into a society for the promotion of 
experimental science. Ages before the Royal Society 
found itself becoming a reality upon the plan of the 
* Prophetic Scheme,* an innate longing for the hidden, a 
passionate love for, and the study of. Nature, had led men 
in every generation to try and fathom her secrets deeper 
than their neighbours did. Roma ante Romulum fait is an 

axiom taught us in your English schools The Vril 

of the Coming Race was the common property of races now 
extinct. And as the very existence of those gigantic 
ancestors of ours is now questioned — ^though in the Hima^ 
vats, on the very territory belonging to you, we have a cave 
full of the skeletons of these giants — ^and their huge frames, 
when found, are invariably regarded as isolated freaks of 
Nature — so the vrUj or akas as we call it, is looked upon as 
an impossibility — a myth. And without a thorough know- 
ledge of akaa — its combinations and properties, how can 
science hope to account for such phenomena 1 We doubt 
not but the men of your science are open to conviction ; 
yet facts must be fii^ demonstrated to them ; they must 
first have become their own property, have proved amen- 
able to their modes of investigation, before you find them 
ready to admit them as facts. If you but look into the 
preface to the Micrographia you will find, in Hookes’ sug- 
gestions, that the intimate relations of objects were of less 
account in his eyes than their external operation on the 
senses, and Newton’s fine discoveries found in him their 
greatest opponent. The modem Hookeses are many, 
like this learned but ignorant man of old, your modem 
men of science are less anxious to suggest a physical con- 
nection of facts which might unlock for them many an 
occult force in Nature, as to provide a convenient clas^ca- 
tion of scientific experiments, so that the most essential 
quality of a hypothesis is, not that it should be true, but 
only ptaueiUe^ in their opinion. 
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So far for Bdence — as much as we know of it. As for 
human nature in general it is the same now as it was a 
million of years ago. Prejudice, based upon selfishness, a 
general unwillingness to give up an established order 6f 
things for new modes of life and thought — and occult study 
requires all that and much more — ^pride and stubborn resist- 
ance to truth, if it but upsets their previous notions of 

things — such are the characteristics of your age 

What, then, would be the results of the most astounding 
phenomena supposing we consented to have them produced 1 
However succe^ul, danger would be growing proportion- 
ately with success. I^o choice would soon remain but to 
go on, ever cresceTidd, or to fall in this endless struggle with 
prejudice and ignorance, killed by your own weapons. 
Test after test would be required, and would have to be 
furnished; every subsequent phenomenon expected to be 
more marvellous than the preceding one. Your daily 
remark is, that one cannot be expected to believe unless he 
becomes an eye-witness. Would the lifetime of a man 
suffice to satisfy the whole world of sceptics ? It may be an 
easy matter to increase the original number of believers at 
Simla to hundreds and thousands. But what of the hun- 
dreds of millions of those who could not be made eye-wit- 
nesses 1 The ignorant, unable to grapple with the invisible 
operators, might some day vent their rage on the visible agents 
at work ; the higher and educated cla^s would go on dis- 
believing, as ever, tearing you to shreds as before. In common 
with many, you blame us for our great secrecy. Yet we know 
something of human nature, for the experience of long cen- 
turies — ay, ages, has taught us. And we know that so long 
as science has an 3 rthing to leam, and a shadow of religious 
dogmatism lingers in the hearts of the multitudes, the world’s 
prejudices have to be conquered step by step, not at a rush. 
As hoary antiquity had more than one Socrates, so the dim 
future will give birth to more than one martyr. Enfranchised 
Science contemptuously turned away her face from the Ooper- 
nican opinion renewing the theories of Aristarchus Samius^ 
who ^ affirmeth that the earth moveth circularly about her 
own centre,’ years before the Church sought to sacrifice 
€kdileo as a holocaiMt to the Bible. The ablest mathematician 
at the Court of Edward YI., Bobert Becorde, was left to 
starve in jail by his colleagues^ who laughed at his C<Mtle of 
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Knowledge^ declaring his discoveries vain phantasies 

All this is old history, you vdll think. Yei^y so, but the 
chsonides of our modem days do not differ very essentially 
fsom their predecessors. And we have but to bear in mind 
the recent persecutions of mediums in England, the burning 
of supposed witches and sorcerers in South America, Russia, 
and the frontiers of Spain, to assure ourselves that the only 
salvation of the genuine proficients in occult sciences lies in 
the scepticism of the public : the charlatans and the jugglers 
are the natural shields of the adepts. The public safety is 
only ensured by our keeping secret the terrible weapons 
which might otherwise be used against it, and which, as you 
have been told, become deadly in the hands of the wicked 
and selfish.” 

The remainder of the letter is concerned chiefly with per- 
sonal matters, and need not be here reproduced. I shall, of 
course, throughout my quotations from Root Hoomi's letters 
leave out passages which, specially addressed to myself, have 
no immediate baring on the public argument. The reader 
must be careful to remem^r, however, as I now most 
unequivocally affirm, that I shall in no case alter one 
syllable of the passages actually quoted. It is important to 
make this declaration very emphatically, because the more 
my readers may be acquainted with India, the less they 
will be willing to believe, except on the most positive testi- 
mony, that the letters from Root Hoomi, as I now publish 
them, have been written by a native of India. That such 
is the fact, however, is beyond dispute. 

I replied to the letter above quoted at some length, 
arguing, if I remember rightly, that the European mind 
was less hopelessly intractable than Root Hoomi represented 
it. His second letter was as follows ; — 

“We will be at cross purposes in our correspondence 
until it has been made entirely plain that occult science has 
its own methods of research, as fixed and arbitrary as the 
methods of its antithesis, physical science, are in their way. 
If the latter has its dicta, so also have the former ; and he 
who would cross the boundary of the unseen world can no 
more prescribe how he will proceed, than the traveller who 
tries to penetrate to the inner subterranean recesses of 
L’Hassa the Blessed could show the way to his guide. The 
mysteries never were, never can be, put within the reach of 
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the general public, not, at least, until that longed-for day 
when our religious philosophy becomes univer^. At no 
time have more than a scarcely appreciable minority of men 
possessed Nature’s secret, though multitudes have witnessed? 
the practical evidences of the possibility of their possession* 
The adept is the rare efflorescence of a generation of 
inquirers ; and to become one, he must obey the inward 
impulse of his soul, irrespective of the prudential conindera> 
tions of worldly science or sagacity. Your desire is to be 
brought to communicate with one of us directly, without 
the agency of either Madame Blavatsky or any medium* 
Your idea would be, as I understand it, to obtain such 
communications, either by letters, as the present one, or by 
audible words, so as to be guided by one of us in the 
management, and principally in the instruction of the 
Society. You seek aU this, and yet, as you say yourself^ 
hitherto you have not found sufficient reasons to even give 
up your modes of life, directly hostile to such modes of 
communication. This is hardly reasonable. He who would 
lift up high the banner of mysticism and proclaim its reign 
near at b^nd must give the example to others. He mi^ 
be the first to change his modes of life, and, regarding the 
study of the occult mysteries as the upper step in the ladder 
of knowledge, must loudly proclaim it such, despite exact 
science and the opposition of society. ‘The kingdom of 
Heaven is obtained by force,’ say the Christian mystics. It 
is but with armed hand, and ready to either conquer or 
perish, that the modem mystic can hope to achieve his 
object. 

“ My first answer covered, I believe, most of the questions 
contained in your second and even third letter. Having, 
then, expressed therein my opinion that the world in genei^ 
was unripe for any too staggering proof of occult power, 
there but remains to deal with the isolated individuals who 
seek, like yourself, to penetrate behind the veil of matter 
into the world of primal causes — i.a., we need only consider 
now the cases of yourself and Mr. ” 

I should here explain that one of my friends at Simla, 
deeply interested with me in the progress of this investiga- 
tion, had, on reading Koot Hoomi’s first letter to me, 
addressed my correspondent himself. More favourably 
circumstanced than 1, for such an enterprise, he had even 
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proposed to make a complete sacrifice of his other pursuits^ 
to pass away into any distant seclusion, which might be 
appointed for the purpose, where he might, if accepted as 
«. pupil in occultism, learn enough to return to the world 
armed with powers which would enable him to demonstrate 
the realities of spiritual development end the errors of 
modem materialism, and then devote his life to the task o£ 
combating modem incredulity and leading men to a practical 
comprehension of a better life. 1 resume Koot Hoomi’s 
letter : — 

This gentleman also has done me the great honour to 
address me by name, offering to me a few qutotions, and 
stating the conditions upon which he would be willing to 
work for us seriously. But your motives and aspirations 
being of diametrically opposite character, and hence leading 
to d^erent results, I must reply to each of you separately. 

The first and chief consideration in determining us to 
accept or reject your offer lies in the inner motive which 
propels you to seek owe instruction and, in a certain sense, 
our guidance ; the latter in all cases under reserve, as I 
understand it, and therefore remaining a question inde* 
pendent of aught else. Now, what are your motives t I 
may try to define them in their genei^ aspects, leaving 
details for further consideration. They are — (i) The desire 
to see positive and unimpeachable proofs that there really 
are forces in Nature of which science knows nothing ; ( 2 " 
The hope to appropriate them some day — ^the sooner tne 
better, for you do not like to wait — so as to enable yourself ; 
(a) to demonstrate their existence to a few chosen Western 
minds; (b) to contemplate future life as an objective reality 
built upon the rock of knowledge, not of faith ; and (c) to 
finally learn — most important this, among all your motives, 
perhaps, though the most occult and the best guarded— the 
whole truth about our lodges and ourselves; to get, in 
diort, the positive assurance that the ‘ Brothers,’ of whom 
every one hears so much and sees so little, are real entities, 
not fictions of a disordered, hallucinated brain. Such, 
viewed in their best light, appear to us your motives for 
addressing me. And in the same spirit do 1 answer them, 
hoping that my sincerity will not be interpreted in a 
wrong way, or attributed to anything like an unfriendly 
spirit. 
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' our minds, then, these motives, sincere and worthy 
of eveiy serious consideration from the worldly standpoint, 
appear (You have to pardon me what you might 

view as crudeness of language, if your desire is that which ^ 
you really profess — ^to learn truth and get instruction from 
us who belong to quite a different world from the one you 
move in.) They are selfish, because you must be aware that 
the chief object of the T*heosophical Society is not so much 
to gratify individual aspirations as to serve our fellow-men, 
and the real value of this term ‘selfish,' which may jar upon 
your ear, has a peculiar significance with us which it cannot 
have with you; therefore, to begin with, you must not 
accept it otherwise than in the former sense. Perhaps you 
will better appreciate our meaning when told that in our 
view the highest aspirations for the welfare of humanity 
become tainted with selfishness, if, in the mind of the 
philanthropist, there lurks the shadow of a desire for self- 
benefit, or a tendency to do injustice, even where these 
exist unconsciously to himself. Yet you have ever dis- 
cussed, but to put down, the idea of a Universal Brother- 
hood, questioned its usefulness, and advised to remodel the 
Theosophical Society on the principle of a college for the 
special study of occultism. • « . • 

“Having disposed of personal motives, let us analyze 
your terms for helping us to do public good. Broadly 
stated, these terms are — first, that an independent Anglo* 
Indian Theosophical Society shall be founded through your 
kind services, in the management of which neither of our 
present representatives shafi have any voice ;* and, second, 
that one of us shall take the new body ‘ under his patronage,' 
be ‘in free and direct communication with its leaders,' and 

* In the absence of my own letter, to which this is a reply, the reader 
might think from this sentence that I had been animated by some no- 
friendly feeling for the representatiTes referred to— Madame Blavatsky 
and Colonel Olcott. This is far from having been the case ; but, keenly 
alive to mistakes which had been made up to the time of which 1 am 

writing, in the management of the Theosophical Society, Mr. and 

myself were under the iimpressiou that better public results might be 
obtained by commencing operations de and taking, ourselves, the 
direction of the measures which might be employed to recommend the 
st^y of occultism to the modem world. This oelief on our part was co- 
existent in both cases with a warm friendship based on the purest esteem 
for both the persons mentioned. 
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afford them ^direct proof that he really possessed that 
superior knowledge of the forces of Nature and the attri- 
butes of the human soul which would inspire them with 
•proper confidence in his leadership/ I have copied your own 
\ wo^ so as to avoid inaccuracy in defining the position. 

From your point of view, therefore, those terms may 
seem so very reasonable as to provoke no dissent, and, 
indeed, a majority of your countrymen — ^if not of Europeans 
— ^might shm« that opinion. What, will you say, can be 
more reasonable than to ask that that teacher anxious to 
disseminate his knowledge, and pupil offering him to do so, 
should be brought face to face, and the one give the ex- 
perimental proof to the other that his instructions were 
correct ? Man of the world, living in, and in full sympathy 
with it, you are undoubtedly right. But the men of this 
other world of ours, untutored in your modes of thought, 
and who find it very hard at times to follow and appreciate 
the latter, can hardly be blamed for not responding as 
heartily to your suggestions as in your opinion they de- 
serve. The first and most important of our objections is to 
be found in our rules. True, we have our schools and 
teachers, our neophytes and ‘ shaberons^ (superior adepts), 
and the door is always open to the right man who knocks. 
And we invariably welcome the new comer ; only, instead 
of going over to him, he has to come to us. More than 
that, unless he has reached that point in the path of 
occultism from which return is impossible by his having 
irrevocably pledged himself to our Association, we never— 
except in cases of utmost moment — ^visit him or even cross 
the threshold of his door in visible appearance. 

“ Is any of you so eager for knowledge and the beneficent 
powers it confers, as to be ready to leave your world and 
come into ours) Then let him come, but he must not 
think to return until the seal of the mysteries has locked 
his lips even against the chances of his own weakness or 
indiscretion. I^t him come by all meahs as the pupil to 
the master, and without conditions, or let him wait, as so 
many others l^ve, and be satisfied with such crumbs of 
knowledge as may fall in his way. 

** And supposing you were thus to come, as two of your 
own countrymen l^ve already — as Madame B. did and 0» 

will — supposing you were to abandon all for the truth; 
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to toil wBarilyfor years up the hard^ steep road, not daunted 
by obstacles, firm under every temptation ; were to faith- 
fully keep within your heart the secrets entrusted to you 
as a trial ; had worked with all your energies and unselfishly i 
to spread the truth and provoke men to correct thinking 
and a correct life — would you consider it just, if, after all 
your efforts, we were to grant to Madame £. or Mr. 0. as 
^ outsiders’ the terms you now ask for yourselves. Of these 
two persons, one has already given three-fourths of a life, 
the other six years of manhood’s prime to us, and both will 
so labour to the close of their days ; though ever working 
for their merited reward, yet never demanding it, nor mur- 
muring when disappointed. Even though they respectively 
could accomplish far less than they do, would it not be a 
palpable injustice to ignore them in an important field of 
Theosophical effort? Ingratitude is not among our vices, 
nor do we imagine you would wish to advise it. 

Il^either of them has the least inclination to interfere 
with the management of the contemplated Anglo-Indian 
Branch, nor dictate its officers. But the new Society, if 
formed at all, must, though bearing a distinctive title of its 
own, be, in fact, a branch of the parent body, as is the 
British Theosophical Society at London, and contribute to 
its vitality and usefulness by promoting its leading idea of 
a TJniver^ Brotherhood, and in other practicable ways. 

“ Badly as the phenomena may have been shown, there 
have still been, as yourself admit, certain ones that are 
unimpeachable. The ^raps on the table when no one 
touches it,’ and the ^ bell sounds in the air,’ have, you say, 
always been regarded as satisfactory, 6ic. (te. 'From, thiis, 
you reason that good test phenomena ‘ may easily be multi- 
plied ad ivfinitum,^ So they can — ^in any place where our 
magnetic and other conditions are constantly offered, and 
where we do not have to act with and through an enfeebled 
female body, in which, as we might say, a vital cyclone is 
raging much of the time. But imperfect as may be our 
visible agent, yet she is the best available at present, and 
her phenomena have for about half a century astonished 
and baffled some of the cleverest minds of the age. .. .. . 

Two or three little notes which 1 next received from 
Koot Hoomi had reference to an incident I must now 
describe, the perfection of which as a test phenomenon 
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appears to me more complete than that of any other I have 
yet described. It is worth notice, by-the-by, that although 
the circumstances of this incident were related in the Indim 
•papers at the time, the happy company of scoffers who 
flowed the Press with their simple comments on the brooch 
phenomenon, never cared to discuss the pillow incident.” 

Accompanied by our guests, we went to have lunch one 
day on the top of a neighbouring hill. The night before^ 
1 had had reason to think that my correspondent, Koot 
Hoomi, had been in what, for the purpose of the present 
explanation, 1 may call subjective communication with me. 
I do not go into any details, because it is unnecessary to 
trouble the general reader with impressions of that sort. 
After discussing the subject in the morning, I found on 
the hall-table a note from Koot Hoomi, in which he 
promised to give me something on the hill which should be 
a token of his (astral) presence near me the previous night. 

We went to our destination, camped down on the top of 
the hiU, and were engaged on our lunch, when Madame 
Blavats^ said Koot Hoomi was asking where we would 
like to find the object he was going to send me. Let it be 
understood that up to this moment there had been no 
conversation in regiupd to the phenomenon I was expecting^ 
The usual suggestion will, perhaps, be made that Madame 
Blavatsky ** led up” to the choice I actually made. The 
fact of the matter was simply that in the midst of altogether 
other talk Madame Blavats^ pricked up her ears on hear- 
ing her occult voice — at once told me what was the question 
asked, and did not contribute to the selection made by one 
single remark on the subject. In fact, there was no general 
discussion, and it was by an absolutely spontaneous chmce 
of my own that I said, after a little refiection, inside that 
cushion,” pointing to one against which one of the ladies 
present was leaning. I had no sooner uttered the words 
than my wife cried out, “ Oh, no, let it be inside mine,” or 
words to that effect. I said, “very well, inside my We's 
cushion;” Madame Blavatsky asked Koot Hoomi by her 
own methods if that would do, and received an affbn^tive 
reply. My liberty of choice as regards the place where the 
obje^ sho^d be found was thus absolute and unfettered by 
conditions. The most natural choice for me to have made 
under the circumstances, and having regard to our previous 
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experiences, would have been up some particular tree, or 
buried in a particular spot of the ground ; but the inside of 
a 8 ewn>up cushion, fortuitously chosen on the spur of a 
moment, struck me, as my eye happened to fall upon the 
cushion I mentioned first, as a particularly gpod place ; and 
when 1 had started the idea of a cushion, my wife’s amend- 
ment to the original proposal was really an improvement, 
for the particu]^ cushion then selected had never been for 
a moment out of her own possession all the morning. It 
was her usual jampan cushion; she had been leaning 
against it all the way from home, and was leaning against 
it still, as her jampan had been carried right up to the top 
of the hill, and she had continued to occupy it. The 
cushion itself was very fibrmly made of worsted work and 
velvet, and had been in our possession for years. It alwa3r8 
remained, when we were at home, in the drawing-room, in 
a conspicuous comer of a certain sofa whence, when my 
wife went out, it would be taken to her jampan and again 
brought in on her return. 

'When the cushion was agreed to, my wife was told to 
put it under her rug, and she did this with her own hands, 
inside her jampan. It may have been there about a minute, 
when Madame Blavatsky said we could set to work to cut 
it open. I did this with a penknife, and it was a work of 
some time, as the cushion was very securely sewn all round, 
and very strongly, so that it had to be cut open almost 
stitch by stitch, and no tearing was possible. When one 
side of the cover was completely ripped up, we found that 
the feathers of the cushion were enclosed in a separate Loner 
case, also sewn round all the edges. There was nothing to 
be found between the inner cushion and the outer case ; so 
we proceeded to rip up the inner cushion ; and this done, 
my wife searched among the feathers. 

The first thing she found was a little three-cornered note, 
addressed to me in the now familiar handwriting of my 
oecult correspondent. It ran as follows : — 

“ My ‘ DEAR Brother,’ — ^This brooch, No. 2, is placed in 
this very strange place, simply to show you how very easily 
a real phenomenon is produced, and how still easier it is 
to suspect its genuineness. Make of it what you like, even 
to clas^g me with confederates. 

** The difficulty you spoke of last night with respect to 
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the interchange of our letters, I will try to remove. One 
of our pupils will shortly visit Lahore and the N. W. P. ; 
and an address will be sent to you which you can always 
use ; unless, indeed, you really would prefer corresponding 
through — ^pillows) Please to remark that the present is 
not dated from a ^ Lodge,’ but from a Kashmere valley.” 

While I was reading this note, my wife discovered, by 
further search among the feathers, the brooch referred to, 
one of her own, a very old and very familiar brooch which 
she generally left on her dressing-table when it ‘was not in 
use. It would have been impossible to invent or imagine a 
proof of occult power, in the nature of mechanical proofs, 
more irresistible and convincing than this incident was for 
us who had personal knowledge of the various circumstances 
described. The whole force and signihcance to us of the 
brooch thus returned, hinged on to my subjective impres- 
sions of the previous night. The reason for selecting the 
brooch as a thing to give us dated no earlier than then. On 
the hypothesis, therefore, idiotic hypothesis as it would be 
on all grounds, that the cushion must have been got at by 
Madame Blavatsky, it must have been got at -since I spoke 
of my impressions that morning, shortly after breakfast ; 
but from the time of getting up that morning, Madame 
Blavatsky had hardly been out of our sight, and had been 
sitting with my wife in the drawing-room. She had been 
doing this, by-the-by, against the grain, for she had 
writing which she wanted to do in her own room, but she 
had been told by her voices to go and sit in the drawing- 
room with my wife that morning, and had done so, 
grumbling at the interruption of her work, and wholly 
unable to discern any motive for the order. The motive 
was afterwards clear enough, and had reference to the 
intended phenomenon. It was desirable that we should 
have no in our minds as to what Madame 

Blavatsky might possibly have been doing during the 
morning, in the event of the incident taking such a turn as 
to make that a factor in determining its genuineness. Of 
course, if the selection of the pillow could have been foreseen, 
it would have been unnecessary to victimize our “ old Lady,” 
as we generally called her. The presence of the famous 
pillow its^, with my wife all the morning in the drawing- 
room; would have been enough. But perfect liberty of 
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"lunce was to be left to me in selecting a oocAe for the 
Wpocb ; and the pillow can have been in nobody’s mind, 
h^more than in my own, beforehand, 
aj^e language of the note given above embodied many* 
tMe points which had a meaning for us. All through, it 
indirect reference to the conversation that had taken 
"^lace at our dinner-table the previous evening. I had been 
talking of the little traces here and there which the long 
letters from Koot Hoomi bore, showing, in spite of their 
splendid m^ery over the language and the vigour of their 
style, a turn or two of expression that an Englishman would 
not ]^ve made use of ; for example, in the form of address, 
which in the two letters already quoted had been tinged 
with Orientalism. But what should he have written 
somebody asked, and 1 had said, under similar circum- 
stances an Englishman would probably have written simply : 
^My dear Brother.’” Then the allusion to the Kas hmir 
VaUey as the place from which the letter was written, 
instead of from a Lodge, was an allusion to the same 
conversation ; and the tmderlining of the k” was another, 
as Madame Blavatsky had been saying that Koot Hoomi’s 
spelling of Skepticism” with a “ k” was not an Ameri- 
canism in his case, but due to a philological whim of his. 

The incidents of the day were not quite over, even when 
the brooch was found j for that evening, after we had gone 
home, there fell from my napkin, after I had unfolded it at 
dinner, a little note, too private and personal to be reprinted 
fully, but part of wMch 1 am impelled to quote, for the sake 
of the allusion it contains to occult modm opercmdi. 1 
must explain that, before starting for the hill, I had penned 
a few lines of thanks for the promise contained in the note 
then received as described. This note I gave to Madame 
Blavatsky, to despatch by occult methods if she had an 
opportunity. And she carried it in her hand as she and my 
v^e went on in advance, in jampans, along the Simla Mall, 
not finding an opportunity until about half-way to our 
destination. Then she got rid of the note, occultism only 
knows how. This circumstance had been spoken of at the 
picnic; and as 1 was opening the note found in the pillow, 
some one suggested that it would, perhaps, be found to 
contain an answer to my note just sent. It ^d not contain 
any allusion to this, as the reader will be already aware. 
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The note I received at dinner-time said ; — A few wor<^ 
more. Why should you l^ve felt disappointed at 
receiving a direct reply to your last note. It was reoei\^ 

* in my room about half a minul^ alter the currents for t. 
production of the pillow dak^ had been set ready, and in ^ 
play. And there was no necessity for an answer. • . ^ 

It seemed to bring one in imagination one step nearer a 
realization of the state of the facts to hear the currents” 
employed to accomplish what would have been a miracle for 
all the science of Europe, spoken of thus familiarly. 

A miracle for all the science of Europe, and as hard a fact 
for us, nevertheless, as the room in which we sat. We 
knew that the phenomenon we had seen was a wonderful 
reality ; that the thought-power of a man in TCafilmmV had 
picked up a material object from a table in Simla, and, 
disintegrating it by some process of which Western science 
does not yet dream, had passed it through other matter, and 
had there restored it to its original solidarity, the dispersed 
particles resuming their precise places as before, and 
reconstituting the object down to every line or scratch upon 
its surface. (By-the-by, it bore some scratches when it 
emerged from the pillow which it never bore before — ^the 
of our friend.) And we knew that written notes on 
tangible paper had been flashing backwards and forwards 
that day between our friend and ourselves, though hundreds 
of miles of Himalayan mountains intervened between us, 
and had been flashing backwards and forwards with the 
speed of electricity. And yet we knew that an impenetrable 
wall, built up of its own prejudice and obstinacy, of its 
learned ignorance and polished dulness, was established round 
the minds of scientiflc men in the West, as a body, across 
which we should never be able to carry our facts and our 
experience. And it is with a greater sense of oppression 
than people who have never been in a similar position will 
realize, that I now tell the story I have to tell, and know all 
the while that the solemn accuracy of its minutest detail, the 
utter truthfulness of every syllable in this record, is little 
better than incense to my own conscience — ^that the scientific 
minds of the West with which of all cultivated minds my 
own has Jiitherto been most in sympathy, will be closed to 
my testunony most hopelessly. Though one should rise 
from the dead,” &c. It is the old story. It is the old story 
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all events as regards the crashing results on opinion 

S hich such evidence as that I have h^n givings ought to* 
ive. The smile of incredulity which thii^ itself so wise 
aind is so foolish, the suspicions which flatter themselves 
they are so cunning, and are really the fruit of so much 
dulness, will gleam over these pages, and wither all their 
meaning — ^for the readers who sn^e. But I suppose that 
Koot Hoomi is not only right in declaring the world unripe 
as yet for too staggering a proof of occult power, but also in 
tafa'ng a friendly interest, as it will be seen presently that 
he does, in the little book 1 am writing, as one of th& 
influences which bit by bit may sap the foundations of dog- 
matism and stupidity, on which science, which thinks itself 
so liberal, has latterly become so flrmly rooted. 

The next letter — ^the third long one — ^that I received 
from Koot Hoomi, reached me shortly after my return for 
the cold weather to Allahabad. But 1 received one com- 
munication from him — ^a telegram — ^before its arrival, on 
the day of my own return to Allahabad. This telegram,, 
of no great importance as regards its contents, which were 
little more than an expression of thanks for some letters I 
had written in the papers, was, nevertheless, of great 
interest indirectly, affording me, as it ultimately did, 
evidence of a kmd which could appeal to other minds 
besides my own, that Koot Hoomi^s letters were not, as 
some ingenious persons may have been inclined to imagine 
— ^in spite of various mechamcal difficulties in the way of the* 
theory — ^the work of Madame Blavatsky. For me, Imowing 
her as intimately as 1 did, the inherent evidence of the style 
was enough to make the suggestion that she might have 
written them, a mere absu^ty. And, if it is urged 
that the authoress of ^^Isis Unveiled” has certainly a 
command of language which renders it difficult to say what 
E|he could not write, the answer is simple. In the produc- 
tion of this book she was so largely helped by the Brothers,^ 
that great portions of it are not re^y her work at all. She 
never makes any disguise of this fac^, though it is one of a 
kind which it is useless for her to proclaim to the world at 
large, as it would be perfectly unintelligible, except to< 
persons who knew something of the external facts, at all 
events, of occultism. Koot Hoomi’s letters, as I say, 
are perfectly unlike her own style. But, in reference ta* 
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Bome of them, receiving them as I did while she was in the 
house with me, it was not mechanicaJljr impossible that she 
m^ht have been the writer. Now, the telegram I received 
gt Allahabad, which was wired to me from Jhelum, was in 
reply specially to a letter I addressed to Koot Hoomi just 
before leaving Simla, and enclosed to Madame Blavatsky^ 
who had started some days previously, and was then at 
Amritsur. She received the letter, with its enclosure, at 
Amritsur on the 27th of October, as 1 came to know, not 
merely from knowing when I sent it, but positively by 
means of the envelope which she returned to me at AUahar 
bad by direction of Koot Hoomi, not in the least knowing 
why he wished it sent to me. 1 did not at first see what on 
earth was the use of the old envelope to me, but I put it 
away and afterwards obtained the 9lue to the idea in Koot 
Hoomi’s mind when Madame Blavatsky wrote me word that 
he wanted me to obtain the original of the Jhelum telegram* 
Through the agency of a friend connected with the adminis- 
tration of the telegraph department, I was enabled even- 
tually to obtain a sight of the original of the telegram — a 
message of about twenty words ; and then I saw the mean- 
ing of the envelope. The message was in Koot Hoomi’s 
own handwriting, and it was an answer from Jhelum to a 
letter which the delivery post-mark on the envelope showed 
to have been delivered at Amritsur on the same day the 
message was sent. Madame Blavatsky assuredly was her- 
self at Amritsur on that date, seeing large numbers of 
people there in connection with the work of the Theoso- 
phical Society, and the handwriting of Koot Hoomi’s 
letters, nevertheless, appears on a telegram undeniably 
handed in at the Jhelum office on that date. So, although 
some of Koot Hoomi's letters passed through her hands to 
me, she is proved not to be their writer, as she is certainly 
not the pr^ucer of their handwriting. 

Koot Hoomi was probably himself actually at or near 
Jhelum at the time, as he came down into the midst of the 
world for a few days, under peculiar circumstances, to see 
Madame Blavatsky: the letter 1 received at Allahabad 
shortly after my return explained this. 

Our dear old Lady” had been deeply hurt by the 
behaviour of some incredulous persons at Simla whom she 
had met at our house and elsewhere, who, being unable to 

o 
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afishnilate the expemnce they had had of her phenomena, got 
hy degrees into that hostile frame of mind which is one of 
the phases of feeling I am now used to seeing developed. 
Perfectly unable to show how the phenomena can be the> 
result fraud, but thinking that, because they do not 
understand them, they must be fraudulent, people of a 
certain temperament become possessed with the spirit 
which animated persecution by religious authorities in the 
infancy of physic^ science. And, by a piece of bad luck, a 
gentleman who was thus affected was annoyed at a trifing 
indiscretion on the part of Colonel Olcott, who, in a letter to 
one of the Bombay papers, quoted some expressions he had 
made use of in praise of the Theosophical Society and its 
good influence on the natives. All the irritation thus set 
up, worked on Madame Blavatsky’s excitable temperament 
to an extent which only those who know her will be able to 
imagine. The allusions in Koot Hoomi’s letter will now be 
understood. After some reference to important business 
with which he had been concerned since writing to me last, 
Xoot Hoomi went on : — 

“ You see, then, that we have weightier matters than 
small societies to think about ; yet the Theosophical Society 
must not be neglected. The affair has taken an impulse 
which, if not well guided, might beget very evil issues. 
Becall to mind the avalanches of your admired Alps, and 
remember that at flrst their mass is small, and their mo- 
mentum little. A trite comparison, you may say, but I 
cannot think of a better illustration when viewing the 
gradual aggregation of trifling events growing into a 
menacing destiny for the Theosophical Society. It came 
quite forcibly upon me the other day as I was coming down 
the defiles of Konenlun — Karakorum you call them — and 
saw an avalanche tumble. 1 had gone personally to our chief 
.... and was crossing over to Lhadbk on my way home. 
What other speculations might have followed I cannot say. 
But just as I was taking advantage of the awful stillness 
which usually follows such cataclysms, to get a clearer view 
of the present situation, and the disposition of the ^ mystics’ 
at Simla, I was rudely recalled to my senses. A familiar 
voice, as shrill as the one attributed to Saraswati’s peacock 
-^wMch, if we may credit tradition, frightened off the King 
of the Nagas — shouted along the currents — * .... Koot 
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Hoomi, come quicker and help me !’ and, in her excitement, 
forgot she was speaking English. I must say that the *• old 
Lad^ telegrams do sti^e one fike stones from a catapult. 

• What could I do but come. Argument through space 
with one who was in cold despair and in a state of moral 
chaos, was useless. So I determined to emerge from a 
seclusion of many years, and spend some time with her to 
comfort her as well as I could. But our friend is not one 
to cause her mind to reflect the philosophical resignation of 
Marcus Aurelius. The Fates never wrote that she could 
say ; — ‘ It is a royal thing when one is doing good to hear 
spoken of himself.* I had come for a few days, but 
now find that I myself cannot endure for any length of 
time the stifling magnetism even of my own countiymen. 
1 have seen some of our proud old Sikhs drunk and stagger- 
ing over the marble pavement of their sacred temple. I 
have heard an English-speaking Vakil declaim against Toff 
Vidya and Theosophy as a delusion and a lie, declaring that 
English science had emancipated them from such degrading 
superstitions, and saying that it was an insult to India to 
maintain that the dirty Yogees and Sunnyasis knew any- 
thing about the mysteries of Nature, or that any living 
man can, or ever could, perform any phenomena. I turn 
my face homeward to-morrow. 

*^. . . . I have telegraphed you my thanks for your 
obliging compliance with my wishes in the matter you allude 

to in your letter of the 24th Keceived at Amritsur, 

on the 27th, at 2 p.m. I got your letter about thirty miles 
beyond Bawul Finder, five minutes later, and had an 
acknowledgment wired to you from Jhelum at 4 p.m. on the 
same afternoon. Our modes of accelerated delivery and 
quick communications* are not, then, as you will see, to be 

* Many old Indians, and some books about the Indian Mutiny^ take 
note of the perfectly incomprehensible way news of events transpiring at 
a ^stance, would sometimes be found to have penetrated the native 
bazaars before it had reached the Europeans at such places b^ the 
quickest means of communication at their disposal. The explanation, I 
&ve been informed, is that the Brothers who were anxious to save the 
British power at that time, regarding it as a bettor government for India 
than any system of native role that could take its place, were quick to 
distribute information by their own methods when this could operate to 
quiet popular excitement and discourage new risings. The sentiment 
wat animated them then, animates them still, and the influence of tha 
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despised by the Western world, or even the Aryan English- 
jspeaking and skeptical Yakils. 

I could not ask a more judicial frame of mind in an 
ally than that in which you are beginning to find yourself s 
My brother, you have already changed your attitude to- 
wards us in a distinct degree. What is to prevent a perfect 
mutual understanding one dayl .... It is not possible 
that there should be much more at best than a benevolent 
neutrality shown by your people towards ours. There is so 
very minute a point of contact between the tw^o civiliza- 
tions they respe^ively represent, that one might almost say 
they could not touch at all. Nor would they, but for the 
few — shall I say eccentrics ? — ^who, like you, dream better 
and bolder dreams than the rest, and, provoking thought, 
bring the two together by their own admirable audacity.” 

The letter before me at present is occupied so much with 
matters personal to myself, that 1 can only make quotations 
here and there ; but these are specially interesting, as in- 
vesting with an air of reality subjects which are generally 
treated in vague and pompous language. Root Hoomi was 
anxious to guard me from idealizing the Brothers too much 
on the strength of my admiration for their marvellous 
powers. 

“ Are you certain,” he writes, “ that the pleasant impres- 
sion you now may have from our correspondence would not 
instantly be destroyed upon seeing me. And which of our 
holy sJiaherons has had the benefit of even the little uni- 
versity education and inkling of European manners that has 
fallen to my share.” 

In a guarded way, Root Hoomi said that as often as it 
was practicable to communicate with me, “whether by 
, . . . letters (in or out of pillows) or personal visits in 
astral form, it will be done. But remember,” he added, 
“ that Simla is 7,000 feet higher than Allahabad, and the 

Theosophical Society in India is one which the Government wonid do 
wisely to countenance and support. The suspicions directed against its 
founders in the first instance, misdirected as they were, were excusable 
enough, but now that the character of the whole movement is better 
understood, it would be well for the officers of the British Government in 
India who have any opportunity of the kind, to do whatever they can 
towards showing their sympathy with the promoters of the Society, who 
must, necessarily, have an uphill task to penorm without such manifesta^ 
tions of sympathy. 
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diMculties to be surmounted at the latter are tremendous.” 
To the ordinary mind, feats of “ magic” are hardly distin- 
guishable by degrees of dificulty, and the little hint con- 
tained in the 1^ sentence may thus help to show that, 
magical as the phenomena of the Brothers appear (as soon 
as the dull-witted hypothesis of fraud is abandoned), they 
are magic of a kind which is amenable to its own laws. 
Most of the bodies in Nature were elements, in the infancy 
of chemistry ; but in turn the number is reduced by deeper 
and deeper researches into the law of combinations — and so 
with magic. To ride the clouds in a basket, or send 
messages under the sea, would have been magic in one age 
of the world, but becomes the commonplace of the next. 
The Simla phenomena are magic for the majority of this 
generation, but psychological telegraphy itself may become, 
if not the property of mankind a few generations hence, a 
fact of science as undeniable as the differential calculus, and 
.known to be attainable by its own appropriate students. 
That it is easier to accomplish it and cognate achievements, 
in certain strata of the atmosphere rather than in others, 
is already a practical suggestion which tends to drag it down 
from the redms of magic ; or, as the same idea might be 
differently expressed, to lift it towards the region of exact 
science. 

I am here enabled to insert the greater part of a letter 
addressed by Koot Hoomi to the friend referred to in a 
former passage, as having opened up a correspondence with 
him in reference to the idea which he contemplated under 
certain conditions, of devoting himself entirely to the 
pursuit of occultism. This letter throws a great deal of 
light upon some of the metaphysical conceptions of the 
occultists, and their metaphysics, be it remembered, are a 
great deal more than abstract speculation. 

“ Dear Sir, — ^Availing of the first moments of leisture to 
formally answer your letter of the 17th ultimo, I will now 
report the result of my conference with our chiefs upon tha 
proposition therein contained, trying at the same time to 
answer all your questions. 

1 am &rst to thank you on behalf of the whole section 
of our fraternity that is especially interested in the welfare 
of India for an offer of help whose importance and sincerity 
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no one can doubt. Tracing our lineage through the vicissi- 
tudes of Indian civilization from a remote past, we have a 
love for our motherland so deep and passionate that it haa 
survived even the broadening and cosmopolitanizing (pardon 
me if that is not an English word) effect of our studies in 
the laws of Nature, ^d so 1, and every other Indian 
patriot, feel the strongest gratitude for every kind word or 
deed t^t is given in her behalf. 

“ Imagine, then, that since we are all convinced that the 
degradation of India is largely due to the suffocation of her 
ancient spirituality, and that whatever helps to restore that 
higher standard of thought and morals, must be a regene- 
rating national force, every one of us would naturally and 
without urging, be disposed to push forward a society whose 
proposed formation is under debate, especially if it really is 
meant to become a society untainted by selfi^ motive, and 
whose object is the revival of ancient science, and tendency 
to rehabilitate our country in the world’s estimation. Taka 
this for granted without further asseverations. But you 
know, as any man who has read history, that patriots may 
burst their hearts in vain if circumstances are against them. 
Sometimes it has happened that no human power, not even 
the fury and force of the loftiest patriotism, has been able 
to bend an iron destiny aside from its fixed course, and 
nations have gone out like torches dropped into the water 
in the engulfing blackness of ruin. Thus, we who have the 
sense of our countiy’s fall, though not the power to lift her 
up at once, cannot do as we would either as to general 
affairs or tl^ particular one. And with the readiness, but 
not the right to meet your advances more than half-way, 
we are forced to say that the idea entertained by liu:. 
Sinnett and yourself is impracticable in part. It is, in a 
word, impossible for myself or any Brother, or even an 
advanced neophyte, to be specially assigned and set apart as 
the guiding spirit or chief of the Anglo-Indian branch. 
We know it would be a good thing to have you and a few 
of your colleagues regularly instructed and shown the 
^enomena and their rationale. For though none but you 
few would be convinced, still it would be a decided gam to 
have ev^n a few Englishmen, of first-class ability, enlisted 
as students of Pi^chology. We are aware cff all 

this, and much more ; hence we do not refuse to correspond 
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'with, and otherwise help you in various ways. But what 
we do refuse is, to take any other responsibility upon our- 
selves than tl]^ periodical correspondence and assistance 
with our advice, and, as occasion favours, such tangible, 
possibly visible, proofs, as would satisfy you of our presence 
and interest. To * guide’ you we will not consent. How- 
ever much we may be able to do, yet we can promise only 
to give you the full measure of your deserts. Deserve 
much, and we will prove honest debtors ; little, and you 
need only expect a compensating return. This is not a 
mere text taken from a schooll^y’s copybook, though it 
sounds so, but only the clumsy statement of the law of our 
order, and we cannot transcend it. Utterly unacquainted 
with Western, especially English, modes of thought and 
action, were we to meddle in an organization of such a kind, 
you would find all your fixed habits and traditions inces- 
santly clashing, if not with the new aspirations themselves, 
at least with their modes of realization as suggested by us. 
You could not get unanimous consent to go even the length 
you might yourself. I have asked Mr. Sinnett to draft a 
{dan embodying your joint ideas for submission to our chiefs, 
this seeming the shortest way to a mutual agreement. 
Under our ‘ guidance’ your branch could not live, you not 
being men to be guided at all in that sense. Hence the 
society would be a premature birth and a failure, looking as 
incongruous as a Paris Daumont drawn by a team of Indian 
yaks or camels. You ask us to teach you true science — ^the 
occult aspect of the known side of Nature ; and this you 
think can be as easily done as asked. You do not seem to 
realize the tremendous difficulties in the way of imparting 
even the rudiments of our science to those who have been 
trained in the familiar methods of yours. You do not see 
that the more you have of the one the less capable you are 
of instinctively comprehending the other, for a man can 
only think in his worn grooves, and u^ess he has the 
courage to fill up these, and make new ones for himself, he 
must perforce travel on the old lines. Allow me a few in- 
stances. In conformity with exact science you would define 
but one cosmic energy, and see no difference between the 
energy expended by the traveller who pushes aside the budi 
that obstructs his path, and the scientffic experimenter who 
expends an equal amount of energy in setting a pendulum 
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in motion. We do; for we know there is a world of 
difference between the two. The one nselesidy dissipates 
and scatters force, the other concentrates and stores it. 
And here please understand that I do not refer to the 
relative utility of the two, as one might imagine, but only 
to the fact that in the one case there is but brute force 
flung out without any transmutation of that brute energy 
into the higher potential form of spiritual dynamics, and in 
the other there is just that. Please do not consider me 
vaguely metaphysical. The idea I wish to convey is that 
the result of the highest intellection in the scientiflcally 
occupied brain is the evolution of a sublimated form of spiri- 
tual energy, which, in the cosmic action, is productive of 
illimitable results; while the automatic^y acting brain 
holds, or stores up in itself, only a certain quantum of brute 
force that is unfruitful of l^nefit for the individual 
humanity. The human brain is an esdiaustless generator 
of the most refined quality of cosmic force out of the low, 
brute energy of Nature ; and the complete adept has made 
himself a centre from which irradiate potentialities that 
beget correlations upon correlations through uEons of time 
to come. This is the key to the mystery of his being able 
to project into and materialize in the visible world the forms 
that his imagination has constructed out of inert cosmic 
matter in the invisible world. The adept does not create 
anything new, but only utilizes and manipulates materials 
which Nature has in store around him, and material which, 
throughout eternities, has passed through all the forms. 
He h^ but to choose the one he wants, and recall it into 
objective existence. Would not this sound to one of you* 
^ learned’ biologists like a madman’s dream f 

You say there are few branches of science with which 
you do not possess more or less acquaintance, and that you 
believe you are doing a certain amount of good, having 
acquired the position to do this by long years of study. 
Doubtless you do; but will you permit me to sketch for 
you still more clearly the difference between the modes of 
physical ^called exact often out of mere compliment) and 
metaphysical sciences. The latter, as you know, being 
incapable of verification before mixed audiences, is classed 
by Mr. Tyndall with the fictions of poetry. The realistic 
science of fact on the other hand is utterly prosaic. Now» 
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for xiB, poor unknown philanthropists, no fact of either of 
these sdenoes is interesting except in the degree of its 
potentiality of moral results, and in the ratio of its useful- 
ness to mankind. And what, in its proud isolation, can be 
more utterly indifferent to every one and everything, or 
more bound to nothing but the selfish requisites for its 
advancement, than this materialistic science of fact ) May 
I ask then .... what have the laws of Faraday, Tyndall, 
or others to do with philanthropy in their abstract relations 
with humanity, viewed as an intelligent whole 1 What care 
they for Mem as an isolated atom of this great and har- 
monious whole, even though they may sometimes be of 
practical use to him 1 Cosmic energy is something eternal 
and incessant ; matter is indestructible ; and there stand 
the scientific facts. Doubt them, and you are an ignoramus ; 
deny them, a dangerous lunatic, a bigot ; pretend to improve 
upon the theories — an impertinent charlatan. And yet 
even these scientific facts never suggested any proof to the 
world of experimenters that Nature consciously prefers that 
matter should be indestructible under organic rather than 
inorganic forms, and that she works slowly but incessantly 
towards the realization of this object — the evolution of 
conscious life out of inert material. Hence, their ignorance 
about the scattering and concretion of cosmic energy in its 
metaphysical aspects, their division about Darwin’s theories, 
their uncertainty about the degree of conscious Hfe in 
separate elements, and, as a necessity, the scornful rejection 
of every phenomenon outside their own stated conditions, 
and the very idea of worlds of semi-inteUigent if not 
intellectual forces at work in hidden comers of Nature. To 
give you another practical illustration — ^we see a vast 
difference between the two qualities of two equal amounts 
of energy expended by two men, of whom one, let us 
suppose, is on his way to his daily quiet work, and another 
on his way to denounce a fellow-creature at the police- 
station, while the men of science see none ; and we — ^not 
they — see a specific difference between the energy in the 
motion of the wind and that of a revolving wheel. And 
why? Because every thought of man upon being evolved 
passes into the inner world, and becomes an active entity 
by associating itself, ooalesd^ we might term it, with an 
elemental — ^that is to say, with one of the semi-intelligent 
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forces of the kingdoms. It survives as an active intelllgenoe 
creature of the mind’s begettmg — for a longer ors^irter 
period proportionate with the original intensity of the 
cerebral action which generated it. Thus, a good thought 
is perpetuated as an active, beneficent power, an evil one 
as a maleficent demon. And so man is continually peopling 
his current in space with a world of his own, crowded with 
the offsprings of his fancies, desires, impulses, and passions ; 
a current which re-acts upon any sensitive or nervous 
organization which comes in contact with it, in proportion 
to its dynamic intensity. The Buddhist calls this his 
* Shandba’ j the Hindu gives it the name of ‘ Karma.* The 
adept involves these shapes consciously ; other men throw 
them off unconsciously. The adept, to be successful and 
preserve his power, must dwell in solitude, and more or less 
within his own soul. Still less does exact science perceive 
that while the building ant, the busy bee, the nidifacient 
bird, accumulates each in its own humble way as much 
cosmic energy in its potential form as a Haydn, a Plato, or 
a ploughman turning his furrow, in theirs; the hunter 
who kills game for his pleasure or profit, or the positivist 
who applies his intellect to proving that + x + = — , ate 
wasting and scattering energy no less than the tiger which 
springs upon its prey. They all rob Nature instead of 
enriching her, and will all, in the degree of their intelligence, 
find themselves accountable. 

Exact experimental science has nothing to do with 
morality, virtue, philanthropy — ^therefore, can make no 
claim upon our help until it blends itself with metaphysics. 
Being but a cold classification of facts outside man, and 
existing before and after him, her domain of usefulness 
ceases for us at the outer boundary of these facts; and 
whatever the inferences and results for humanity from the 
materials acquired by her method, she little cares. There- 
fore, as our sphere lies entirely outside hers — as far as the 
path of Uranus is outside the Earth’s — ^we distinctly refuse 
to be broken on any wheel of her construction. Heat is 
but a mode of motion to her, and motion developes heat, 
but why the mechanical motion of the revolving wheel 
should be metaphysically of a higher value than the heat 
into which it is gradually transformed she has yet to 
discover. , The pMosophi^ and transcendental (hence 
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absurd) notion of the medisBval Theosophists that the final 
progre^ of human labour, aided by the incessant disoovexiea 
of man, must one day culminate in a process which, in 
imitation of the Sun’s energy — ^in its capacity as a direcb 
motor — shall result in the evolution of nutritious food out 
of inorganic matter, is unthinkable for men of science- 
Were the sun, the great nourishing father of our planetary 
system, to hatch granite chickens out of a boulder ‘ under 
test conditions’ to-morrow, they (the men of science) would 
accept it as a scientific fact without wasting a regret that 
the fowls were not alive so as to feed the hungry and tha 
starving. But let a ahaheron cross the Himalayas in a tima 
of famine and multiply sacks of rice for the perishing 
multitudes — as he could — and your magistrates and collectors 
would probably lodge him m jail to TPake him confess what 
granary he had robbed. This is exact science and your real- 
istic world. And though, as you say, you are impressed by the 
vast extent of the world’s ignorance on every subject, which, 
you pertinently desi^piate as a ‘ few palpable facts collected 
and roughly generalized, and a technical jargon invented to 
hide man’s ignorance of all that lies behind these facts,* and 
though you speak of your faith in the infbite possibilities of 
Nature, yet you are content to spend your life in a work 
which aids only that same esact science. . • . 

“ Of your several questions we will first discuss, if you 
please, the one relating to the presumed failure of the 
‘ Bratemity’ to ‘ leave any mark upon the history of the 
world.’ They ought, you think, to have been able, with 
their extraordinaiy advantages, to have ‘gathered into 
their schools a considerable portion of the more enlightened 
minds of every race.’ How do you know they have made 
no such mark i Are you acquainted with their efforts, suc- 
cess^, and failures? Have you any dock upon which to 
arraign them ? How could your world collect proofs of the 
doings of men who have sedulously kept closed every possi- 
ble door of approach by which the inquisitive could spy 
upon them ? The prime condition of their success was that 
tlwy should never be supervised or obstructed. What they 
have done they know ; all that those outside their drde 
could perceive was results, the causes of which were masked 
fxom view. To account for these results, men have, in 
difforent ages, invented theories of the intei^poBition of gods, 
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raedal providences, fates, the benign or hostile influence of 
the stars. There never was a time within or before the so- 
called historical period when our predecessors were not 
moulding events and ‘ making history,* the facts of which 
were sul^quently and invariably distorted by historians to 
suit contemporary prejudices. Are you quite sure that the 
visible heroic figures in the successive dramas were not 
often but their puppets? We never pretended to be able 
to draw nations in the mass to this or that crisis in spite of 
the general drift of the world’s cosmic relations. The cycles 
must run their rounds. Periods of mental and mbral light 
and darkness succeed each other as day does night. The 
major and minor yugas must be accomplished according to 
the established order of things. And we, borne along on 
the mighty tide, can only modify and direct some of its 
minor currents. If we had the powers of the imaginary 
Personal God, and the universal and immutable laws were 
but toys to play with, then, indeed, might we have created 
conditions that would have turned this earth into an 
arcadia for lofty souls. But having to deal with an immu- 
table law, being ourselves its creatures, we have had to do 
what we could, and rest thankful. There have been times 
when ‘ a considerable portion of enlightened minds’ were 
taught in our schools. Such times theio were in India, 
Persia, Egypt, Greece, and Borne. But, as I remarked in a 
letter to Mr. Sinnett, the adept is the efflorescence of his 
age, and comparatively few ever appear in a single century. 
Earth is the battle-ground of moral no less than of physic^ 
forces, and the boisterousness of animal passion, under the 
stimulus of the rude energies of the lower group of etheric 
agents, always tends to quench spirituality. What else 
c^d one expect of men so nearly related to the lower 
kingdom from which they evolved ? True also, our numbers 
are just now diminishing, but this is because, as I have said, 
we are of the human race, subject to its cyclic impulse, and 
powerless to turn that ba^ upon itself. Can you turn the 
Ounga or the Bramaputra back to its sources ; can you even 
dam it so that its piled-up waters will not overflow the 
banks ? No ; but you may draw the stream partly into 
canals, and utilize its hydraulic power for the good of man- 
kind. So we, who cannot stop the world from going in its 
destined direction, are yet able to divert some part of its 
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energy into useful channels. Think of us as demi-gods, 
and my explanation will not satisfy you \ view us as simple 
men — ^perhaps a little wiser as the result of special study — 
and it ought to answer your objection,* 

« < What good/ you say, ‘ is to be attained for my fellows 
and myself (the two are inseparable) by these occult 
sciences V When the natives see that an interest is taken 
by the English, and even by some high officials in India, in 
their ancestral science and philosophies, they will themselves 
take openly to their study. And when they come to realize 
that the old ‘divine* phenomena were not miracles, but 
scientific effects, superstition will abate. Thus, the greatest 
evil that now oppresses and retards the revival of Indian 
civilization will in time disappear. The present tendency 
of education is to make them materialistic and root out spiri- 
tuality. With a proper understanding of what their ancestors 
meant by their writings and teachings, education would be- 
come a blessing, whereas now it is often a curse. At present 
the non-educated, as much as the learned natives, regard the 
English as too prejudiced, because of their Christian religion 
and modem science, to care to understand them or their tra- 
ditions. They mutually hate and mistrust each other. This 
changed attitude towards the older philosophy, would influ- 
ence the native princes and wealthy men to endow normal 
schools for the education of pundits ; and old MSS., liitherto 
buried out of the reach of the Europeans, would again come 
to light, and with them the key to much of that which was 
hidden for ages from the popular understanding, for which 
your skeptical Sanscritists do not care, which your religious 
missionaries do not dare, to understand. Science would gain 
much, humanity everything. Under the stimulus of the 
Anglo-Indian Ilieosophical Society, we might in time see 

another golden age of Sanscrit literature 

“ If we look at Ceylon we shall see the most scholarly 
priests combining, under the lead of the Theosophic^ 
Society, in a new exegesis of Buddhistic philosophy ; and at 
GaUe, on the 15th of September, a secular l^eosophical 
School for the t^hing of Singhalese youth, opened with an 
attendance of over three hundred scholais; an example 
about to be imitated at three other points in that island. 
If the Theosophical Society, ‘ as at present constituted,’ has 
indeed no ‘ real vitality,’ and yet in its modest way has done 
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■ao mtioli praotical good, how much greater resolta might not 
l)e anticipated from a body oxganized upon the better plan 
you could suggest) ” 

The same causes that are materializing the Hindu mind 
are equally affecting all Western thought. Education 
•enthrones skepticism, but imprisons spirituality. You can 
do immense g^ by helping to give the Western nations a 
secure basis upon which to reconstruct their crumbling faith. 
And what they need is the evidence that Asiatic pEfychology 
alone supplies. Give this, and you will confer happiness of 
mind on thousands. The era of blind faith is gone ; that of 
inquiry is here. Inquiry that only unmasks error, without 
dii^vering anything upon which the soul can build, will but 
make iconoclasts. Iconoda^, from its very destrudiiveness, 
<»ii give nothing ; it can only raze. But man cannot rest 
satisfied with bare negation. Agnosticism is but a tem- 
porary halt. This is the moment to guide the recurrent 
impulse which must soon come, and which will push the age 
towards extreme atheism, or drag it back to extreme 
sacerdotalism, if it is not led to the primitive soul-satisfying 
philosophy of the Aryans. He who observes what is going 
on to-day, on the one hand among the Catholics, who are 
breeding miracles as fast as the white ants do their young, 
on the other among the free-thinkers, who are converting, 
by masses, into Agnostics — ^will see the drift of things, 
l^e age is revelling at a debauch of phenomena. The same 
marvels that the spiritualists quote in opposition to the 
dogmas of eternal perdition and atonement, the Catholics 
swarm to witness as proof of their faith in miracles. The 
Peptics make game of both. All are blind, and there is no 
one to lead them. You and your colleagues may help to 
furnish the materials for a needed universal reli^ous 
philosophy; one impregnable to scientific assault, bemuse 
itself the finality of ab^lute science, and a religion that is 
indeed worthy of the name since it includes the relations of 
man physical to man psychical, and of the two to all that is 
above and below them. Is not this worth a slight sacrifice t 
And if, after reflection, you should decide to enter this new 
career, let it be known that your society is no mirade- 
mongering or banqueting club, nor specially given to the 
study of phenomenalism. Its chief aim is to extirpate 
current superstitions and skepticism, and from long-sealed 
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ancient fountains to draw the proof that man may shape his 
own future destiny, and knowior a certainty that he can 
live hereafter, if he only wills, and tha^ all ^ phenomena’ are 
hut manifestations of natural law, to try to comprehend 
which is the duty of every intelligent being.” 

I have hitherto said nothing of the circumstances under 
which these various letters reached my hands: nor, in 
comparison with the intrinsic interest of the ideas they 
embody, can the phenomenal conditions under which some of 
them were delivered, be regarded as otherwise than of 
secondary interest for readers who appreciate their philo- 
sophy. But every bit of evidence which helps to exhibit 
the nature of the powers which the adepts exercise, is worth 
attention, while the raticmale of ‘such powers is still hidden 
from the world. The fact of their existence can only be 
established by the accumulation of such evidence, as long as 
we are unable to prove their possibility by d priori analysis 
of the latent capacities in man. 

My friend to whom the last letter was addressed wrote a 
long reply, and subsequently an additional letter for Koot 
Hoomi, which he forwarded to me, asking me to read and 
then seal it up and send or give it to Madame Blavatsky for 
transmission, she being expected about that time at my 
house at Allahabad on her way down country from Amritsur 
and Lahore, where, as I have already indicated, she had 
stayed for some little time after our household broke 
up for the season at Simla. I did as desired, and gave the 
l^ter to Madame Blavatsky, after gumming and sealing the 
stout envelope in which it was forwarded. That evening, 
a few hours afterwards, on returning home to dinner, I 
found that the letter had gone, and had come back again. 
Madame Blavatsky told me that she had been talking to a 
visitor in her own room, and had been fingering a blue 
p^Qcil on her writing table without noticing what she 
was doing, when she suddenly noticed that the paper on 
which she was scribbling was my letter that the addressee 
had duly taken possession of, by his own methods, an hour 
or two More. She found that she had, while taXkmg about 
something else, unconsciously written on the envelope the 
words winch it then bore, “ Bead and returned with thanks, 
and a few commentaries. Please open.” I examined the 
envdope carefully, and it was absolutely intact, its very 
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complete fastenings having remained just as I arranged 
them. Slitting it open, 1 found the letter which it had 
contained when I sent it, and another from Koot Hoomi to 
me, criticizing the former with the help of a succession of 
pencil figures that referred to particular passages in the 
original letter — another illustration of the passage of matter 
through matter, which, for thousands of people who have 
had personal experience of it in Spiritualism, is as certain a 
fact of Nature as the rising of the sun, and which 1 have 
now not only encountered at spiritual ^cmoes^ but, as this 
record will have shown, on many occasions when there is no 
motive for suspecting any other agency than that of living 
beings with faculties of which we may all possess the unde- 
veloped germs, though it is duly in their case that knowledge 
has brought these to phenomenal fruition. 

Sceptical critics, putting aside the collateral bearing of all 
the previous phenomena 1 have described, and dealing with 
this letter incident by itself alone, will perhaps say — Of 
course, Madame Blavatsky had ample time to open the 
envelope by such means as the mediums who profess to get 
answers to sealed letters from the spirit world are in the 
habit of employing. But, firstly, the Jhelum telegram 
proof, and the inherent evidence of the whole correspon- 
dence show that, the letters which come to me in that 
which 1 recognize as Koot Hoomi’s handwriting, are not 
the work of Madame Blavatsky, at all events ; secondly, let 
the incident I have just described be compared with another 
illustration of an exactly similar incident which occurred 
shortly afterwards under different circumstances. Koot 
Hoomi had sent me a letter addressed to my friend to read 
and forward on. On the subject of this letter before send- 
ing it 1 had occasion to m^e a communication to Koot 
Hoomi. 1 wrote a note to him, fastened it up in an ordi- 
nary adhesive envelope, and gave it to Madame Blavatsky. 
She put it in her pocket, went into her own room, which 
opened out of the drawing-room, and came out again almost 
instantly. Certainly she had not been away thirty seconds. 
She said, “ he” had taken it at once. Then she followed me 
back through the house to my office-room, spoke for a few 
minutes in the adjoining room to my wife, and, returning 
into my office, lay down on a couch. 1 went on with my 
work, and perhaps ten minutes elapsed, perhaps less*. Sud- 
denly she got up. There’s your letter,” she said, pointing 
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to the pillow from which she had lifted her head; and 
there lay the letter 1 had just written, intact as regards its 
appearance, but with Koot Hbomi’s name on the outside 
scored out and mine written over it. After a thorough 
examination 1 slit the envelope, and found inside, on the 
fly-leaf of my note, the answer I required in Koot Hoomi’s 
hwdwriting. Now, except for the thirty seconds during 
which she retired to her own room, Madame Blavatsky had 
not been out of my sight, except for a minute or two in my 
wife’s room, during the short interval which elapsed between 
the delivery of the letter by me to her and its return to me 
as described. And during this interval no one else had 
come into my room. The incident was as absolute and 
complete a mechanical proof of abnormal power exercised to 
produce the result as any conceivable test could have 
yielded. Except by declaring that I cannot be describing 
it correctly, the most resolute partisan of the commonplace 
will be unable seriously to dispute the force of this incident. 
He may take refuge in idiotic ridicule, or he may declare 
that I am misrepresenting the facts. As regards the latter 
hypothesis I can only pledge my word, as I do hereby, to the 
exact accuracy of the statement. 

In one or two cases I have got back answers from Koot 
Hoomi to my letters in my own envelopes, these remaining 
intact as addressed to him, but with the address changed, 
and my letter gone from the inside, his reply having t^en 
its place. In two or three cases 1 have found short mes- 
sages from Koot Hoomi written across the blank parts of 
letters from other persons, coming to me through the post, 
the writers in these cases being assuredly unaware of the 
additions so made to their epistles. 

Of course, I have asked Koot Hoomi for an explanation 
of these Httle phenomena, but it is easier for me to ask than 
for him to answer, partly because the forces which the 
adepts bring to bear upon matter to achieve abnormal 
results, are of a kind which ordinary science knows so little 
about that we of the outer world are not prepared for such 
explanations ; and partly because the manipulation of the 
forces employed h^ to do, sometimes, with secrets of 
initiation which an occultist must not reveal. However, in 
reference to the subject before us, 1 received on one occasion 
this hint as an explanation. 
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. Besides, bear in mind that these my letters are 
not written, but impressed^ or predpitated, and then all 
mistakes corrected.” 

Of course, I wanted to know more about such precipita- 
tion ; was it a process which followed thought more rapidly 
than any with which we were familiar 1 And as regards 
letters received, did the meaning of these penetrate the 
understanding of an occult recipient at once, or were they 
read in the ordinary way 1 

‘‘ Of course I have to read every word you write,” Koot 
Hoomi replied, “ otherwise I would make a fine mess of it. 
And whether it be through my physical or spiritual eyes, 
the time required for it is practically the same. As much 
may be said of my replies ; for whether I precipitate or 
dictate them or write my answers myself, the difierence in 
time saved is very minute. I have to think it over, to 
photograph every word and sentence carefully in my brain, 
before it can be repeated by precipitation. As the fixing 
on chemically prepared surfaces of the images formed by the 
camera requires a previous arrangement within the focus of 
the object to be represented, for otherwise — ^as often found in 
bad photographs — ^the legs of the sitter might appear out of 
aU proportion with the head, and so on — so we have to first 
arrange our sentences and impress every letter to appear on 
paper in our minds before it becomes fit to be read. For 
the present it is I can tell you. When science will have 
learned more about the mystery of the hthophyl (or litho- 
biblion), and how the impress of leaves comes originally to 
take place on stones, then I will be able to make you better 
understand the process. But you must know and remember 
one thing — ^we but follow and servilely copy Nature in her 
works.” 

In another letter Koot Hoomi eiqpatiates more fully on 
the difficulty of making occult explanations intelligible to 
minds trained only in modem science. 

*^Only the progress one makes in the study of arcane 
knowledge from its rudimental elements brings him 
gradually to understand our meaning. Only thus, and not 
otherwise, does it, strengthening and refining those myste- 
rious links of sympathy between intelligent men — ^the 
temporarily isolated fragments of the univen^ soul, and the 
cosmic soul itself — ^bring them into full rapport. Once this 
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established, then only will those awakened sympathies 
serve, indeed, to conn^ Man with — ^what, for the want of 
a European scientific word more competent to express the 
idea, I am again compelled to describe as that energetic 
chain which binds together the material and immaterial 
kosmos — Past, Present, and Future, and quicken his per- 
ceptions so as to clearly grasp not merely all things of 
matter, but of spirit also. I feel even irritated at having to 
use these three clumsy words — Past, Present, and Future. 
Miserable concepts of the objective phases of the subjective 
whole, they are about as ill adapted for the purpose as an 
axe for fine carving. Oh, my poor disappointed friend, that 
you were already so far advanced on the Path that this 
simple transmission of ideas should not be encumbered by 
the conditions of matter, the union of your mind with ours 
prevented by its induced incapabilities. Such is unfortu- 
nately the inherited and self-acquired grossness of the 
Western •mind, and so greatly have the very phrases 
expressive of modem thoughts been developed in the line of 
practical materialism, that it is now next to impossible, 
either for them to comprehend or for us to express in their 
own languages anything of that delicate, seemingly ideal, 
machinery of the occult kosmos. To some little extent that 
faculty can be acquired by the Europeans through study 
and meditation, but — ^that^s all. And here is the bar which 
has hitherto prevented a conviction of the theosophical 
truths from gaining currency among Western nations — 
caused theosophical study to be cast aside as useless and fan- 
tastic by Western philosophers. How shall I teach you to 
read and write, or even comprehend a language of which no 
alphabet palpable or words audible to you have yet been 
invented. How could the phenomena of our modern elec- 
trical science be explained to — say a Greek philosopher of 
the days of Ptolemy, were he suddenly recalled to life — 
with such an unbridged hiatus in discovery as would exist 
between his and our age ? Would not the very technical 
terms be to him an unintelligible jargon, an abracadabra of 
meaningless sounds, and the very instruments and appara- 
tuses used bnt miraculous monstrosities ? And suppose for 
<me instant I were to describe to you the lines of those 
colour rays that lie beyond the so-called visible spectrum — 
rays invisible to all but a very few even among us 3 to 
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explain how we can find in space any one of the so-called 
subjective or (iccidental colours — ^the coniplemmt (to speak 
mathematically) Qnoreover of miy other givert, colour of a 
dichromatic body (which alone sounds like an absurdity) 
could you comprehend, do you think, their optical effect, or 
even my meaning) And since you see them not — such 
rays — ^nor can know them, nor have you any names for 
them as yet in science, if I were to teU you . . . . ‘ without 
moving from your writing-desk, try search for, and produce 
before your eyes the whole solar spectrum decomposed into 
fourteen prismatic colours (seven being complementary) as 
it is but with the help of that occult light that you can see 
me from a distance as I see you^ — ^what think you would 
be your answer? What would you have to reply? 
Would you not be likely enough to retort by telling me 
that as there never were but seven (now three) primary 
colours which, moreover, have never yet by any known 
physical process been seen decomposed further than the 
seven prismatic hues, my invitation was as unscientific as it 
was absurd ? Adding that my offer to search for an ima- 
ginary solar complement, being no compliment to your 
knowledge of physical science — I had better, perhaps, go 
and search for my mythical dichromatic and sol^ ‘ pairs’ in 
Thibet, for modem science has hitherto been unable to 
bring under any theory even so simple a phenomenon as 
the colours of all such dichromatic bodies. And yet truth 
knows these colours are objective enough. 

“ So you see the insurmountable difficulties in the way of 
attaining not only absolute, but even primary knowledge in 
Occult Science, for one situated as you are. How could 
you make yourself understood, commomd in fact, those semi- 
intelligent Forces, whose means of communicating with us 
are not through spoken words, but through sounds and 
colours in correlations between the vibrations of the two? 
For sound, light, and colour are the main factors in forming 
those grades of intelligences, these beings of whose very 
existence you have no conception, nor are you allowed to 
believe in them — ^Atheists and Ohristains, Materialists and 
Spiritualists, all bringing forward their respective arguments 
against such a belief — Science objecting stronger than 
either of these to such a degrading superstition. 

^‘Thus, because they cannot with one leap over the 
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boundary walls attain to the pinnacles of Eternity — because 
ti7S cannot take a savage from the centre of Africa and 
make him comprehend at once the ‘ Principia* of Newton, 
or the ‘ Sodolo^ of Herbert Spencer, or make an unlettered 
child write a new Iliad in old Achaian Greek, or an ordinary 
painter depict scenes in Saturn, or sketch the inhabitants 
of Arcturus — because of all this our very existence is denied. 
Yes, for this reason are believers in us pronounced impostors 
and fools, and the very science which leads to the highest 
goal of the highest knowledge, to the real tasting of the 
Tree of Life and Wisdom — is scouted as a wild flight of 
imagination.” 

The following passage occurs in another letter, but it 
adheres naturally enough to the extract just concluded. 

The truths and mysteries of occultism constitute, in- 
deed, a body of the highest spiritual importance, at once 
profound and practical for the world at large. Yet it 
is not as an addition to the tangled mass of theory or 
speculation that they are being given to you, but for their 
practical bearing on the interests of mankind. The terms 
Unscientific, Impossible, Hallucination, Imposture, have 
hitherto been used in a very loose, careless way, as implying 
in the occult phenomena something either mysterious and 
abnormal, or a premeditated imposture. And this is why 
our chiefs have determined to shed upon a few recipient 
minds more light upon the subject, and to prove to them 
that such manifestations are as reducible to law as the 
simplest phenomena in the physical universe. The wise- 
acres say, ‘ the age of miracles is past but we answer, ‘ it 
never ei^ed.^ While not unparalleled or without their 
counterpart in universal history, these phenomena must and 
win come with an overpowering influence upon the world of 
skeptics and bigots. They have to prove both destructive 
and constructive — destructive in the pernicious errors of 
the past, in the old creeds and superstitions which suffocate 
in their poisonous embrace, like the Mexican weed, nigh all 
mankind ; but constructive of new institutions of a genuine, 
practical Brotherhood of Humanity, where all will become 
co-workers of Nature, will work for the good of mankind, 
with and through the higher planetary spiritSy the only 
spirits we believe in. Phenomenal elements previously 
unthought of, undreamed of, will soon begin manifesting 
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themselves day by day with constantly augmented force^ 
and disclose at last the secrets of their mysterious workings. 
Plato was light. Ideas rule the world ; and as men’s minds 
will receive new ideas, laying aside the old and effete, the 
world will advance, mighty revolutions will spring from 
them, creeds and even powers will crumble before their 
onward march, crushed by their irresistible force. It will 
be just as impossible to resist their influence when the time 
comes as to stay the progress of the tide. But all this will 
come gradually on, and before it comes we have a duty set 
before us : that of sweeping away as much as possible the 
dross left to us by our pious forefathers. New ideas have 
to be planted on clean places, for these ideas touch upon 
the most momentous subjects. It is not physical phe> 
nomena, but these universal ideas, that we study; as to 
comprehend the former, we have first to understand the 
latter. They touch man’s true position in the universe in 
relation to his previous and future births, his origin and 
ultimate destiny ; the relation of the mortal to the immortal, 
of the temporary to the eternal, of the finite to the infinite ; 
ideas larger, grander, more comprehensive, recognizing the 
eternal reign of immutable law, unchanging and unchange- 
able, in regard to which there is only an Eternal Now : 
while to uninitiated mortals, time is past or future, as 
related to their finite existence on this material speck of dirt. 

This is what we study and what many have solved 

Meanwhile, being human, I have to rest. I took no sleep 
for over sbrty hours.” 

Here are a few lines from Koot Hoomi’s hand, in a 
letter not addressed to me. It falls conveniently into the 
present series of extracts. 

“ Be it as it may, we are content to live as we do, un- 
known and undisturbed by a civilization which rests so 
exclusively upon intellect. Nor do we feel in any way 
concerned about the revival of our ancient art and high 
civilization, for these are as sure to come back in their 
time, and in a higher form, as the Plesiosaurus and the 
Megatherium in theirs. We have the weakness to believe 
in ever-recurrent cycles, and hope to quicken the resurrec- 
tion of what is past and gone. We could not impede it, 
even if we would. The new civilization will be but the 
child of the old one, and we have but to leave the eternal 
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law to take its own course^ to have our dead ones come out 
of their graves ; yet we are certainly anxious to hasten the 
welcome event. Fear not^ although we do * cling super- 
stitiously to the relics of the past/ our knowledge will not 
pass away from the sight of man. It is ' the gift of the 
gods/ and the most precious relic of all. The keepers of 
the sacred light did not safely .cross so many ages but to 
find themselves wrecked on the rocks of modem dcepticism. 
Our pilots are too experienced sailors to allow us to fear 
any such disaster. We will always find volunteers to 
replace the tired sentries, and the world, bad as it is in its 
present state of transitory period, can yet furnish us with a 
few men now and then.” 

Turning back to my own correspondence, and to the 
latest letter 1 received from Koot Hoomi before leaving 
India on the trip home, during which I am writing these 
pages, I read : — 

“ I hope that at least you will understand that we (or 
most of us) are far from being the heartless morally dried-up 
mummies some would fancy us to be. Mejnour is very 
well where he is — as an ideal character of a thrilling, in 
many respects truthful story. Yet, believe me, few of us 
would care to play the part in life of a desiccated pansy 
between the leaves of a volume of solemn poetry. We may 
not be quite ‘ the boys,* to quote *s irreverent expres- 

sion when speaking of us, yet none of our degree are like 
the stem hero of Bulwer’s romance. While the facilities 
of observation secured to some of us by our condition, 
certainly give a greater breadth of view, a more pronoimced 
and impartial, a more widely spread humaneness — ^for 
answering Addison, we might justly maintain that it ig 
* the business of magic” to humanize our natures with 
compassion* — for the whole mankind as all living beings, 
instead of concentrating and limiting our affections to one 
predilected race — ^yet few of us (except such as have 
attained the final negation of Moksha) can so far enfran- 
chise ourselves from the infiuence of our earthly con- 
nection as to be unsusceptible in various degrees to the 
higher pleasures, emotions, and interests of the common 
run of humanity. Of course the greater the progress 
towards deliverance, the less this will be the case, until, to 
crown all, human and purely individual personal feelings, 
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blood-ties and friendship, patriotism and race predilection, 
will all give way to become blended into one universal 
feeling, the only true and holy, the only unselfish and 
eternal one — Love, an Immense Love for humanity as a 
whole. For it is humanity which is the great orphan, 
the only disinherited one upon this earth, my friend. And 
it is the duty of every man who is capable of an unselfish 
impulse to do something, however little, for its welfare. 
It reminds me of the old fable of the war between the body 
and its members; here, too, each limb of this huge 
‘ orphan,* fatherless and motherless, selfishly cares but for 
itself. The body, uncared for, suffers eternally whether 
the limbs are at war or at rest. Its suffering and agony 
never cease ; and who can blame it — as your materialistic 
philosophers do — ^if , in this everlasting isolation and neglect, 
it has evolved gods unto whom ‘ it ever cries for help, but 
is not heard.* Thus — 

* Since there is hope for man only in man, 

I would not let one cry whom 1 could save.* 

Yet I confess that I individually am not yet exempt from 
some of the terrestrial attachments. I am still attracted 
towards some men more than towards others, and philan- 
thropy as preached by our Great Patron — 

* the Saviour of the world, 

The teacher of Nirvana and the Law* — 

has never killed in me either individual preferences of 
friendship, love for my next of kin, or the ardent feeling 
of patriotism for the country in which I was last materially 
in<hvidualized.** 

I had asked Koot Hoomi how far I was at liberty to 
use his letters in the preparation of this volume, and, a few 
lines after the passage just quoted, he says : — 

^ I lay no restrictions upon your making use of anything 
I may have written to you or Mr. > — having full con- 
fidence in your tact and judgment as to what should be 
printed, and how it should be presented. I must only ask 
you . . . and then he goes on to indicate one letter 

which he wishes me to witbdiold “ As to the rest, 

I relinquish it to the mangling tooth of criticism.** 
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Ab affirmed more than once already, Occult Philosophy in 
various countries and through different periods has remained 
substantially the same. At different times and places very 
different mythological efflorescences have been thrown off 
for the service of the populace ; but, underlying each popu- 
lar religion, the religious knowledge of the initiated minority 
has been identical. Of course, the modem Western con- 
ception of what is right in such matters will be outraged by 
the mere idea of a religion which is kept as the property of 
the few, while a false religion,” as modem phraseology 
would put it, is served out to the common people. How- 
ever, before this feeUng is permitted to land us in too un- 
compromising disapproval of the ancient hiders of the tmth, 
it may be well to determine how far it is due to any intelli- 
gent conviction that the common herd would be benefited 
by teaching, which must be in its nature too refined and 
subtle for popular comprehension, and how far the feeling 
referred to, may be due to an acquired habit of looking on 
religion as something which it is important to profess, irre- 
spective of understanding it. No doubt, assuming that a 
man’s eternal welfare depends upon his declaration, irre- 
spective of comprehension, of the right faith, among all the 
faiths he might have picked out from the lucky bag of birth 
and destiny — ^then it would be the sovereign duty of persons 
conscious of possessing such a faith to proclaim it from the 
house-tops. But, on the other hypothesis, that it cannot 
profit any man to mutter a formula of words without attach- 
ing sense to it, and that cmde intelligences can only be ap- 
proached by cmde sketches of religious ideas, there is more 
to be advanced on behalf of the ancient policy of reserve 
than seems at first sight obvious. Certai^y the relations 
of the populace and the initiates, look susceptible of modi- 
fication in the European world of the present day. The 
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populacBi in the sense of the public at large^ including the 
^^est intellects of the age, are at least as well able as those 
of any special class to comprehend metaphysical ideas. 
These finer intellects dominate public thought, so that no 
great ideas can triumph among the nations of Europe with- 
out their aid, while their aid can only be secured in the 
open market of intellectual competition. Thus it ensues 
that the bare notion of an esoteric science superior to that 
offered in public to the scientific world, strikes the modem 
Western mind as an absurdity. With which very natural 
feeling it is only necessary at present here to fight, so far as 
to ask people not to be illogic^ in its application ; that is to 
say, not to assume that b^use it would never occur to a 
modem European coming into possession of a new tmth to 
make a secret of it, and disclose it only to a fraternity under 
pledges of reserve, therefore such an idea could never have 
occurred to an Egyptian priest or an intellectual giant of the 
civilization which overspread India, according to some not 
unreasonable hypotheses, before Egypt began to be a seat of 
learning and art. The secret society system was as natural, 
indeed, to the ancient man of science, as the public system 
is in our own country and time. Nor is the difference ono 
of time and fashion merely. It hinges on to the great 
difierence that is to be discerned in the essence of the pur- 
suits in which learned men engage now, as compared with 
those they were concerned with in former ages. We have 
belonged to the material progress epoch, and the watchword 
of material progress has always b^n publicity. The ini- 
tiates of ancient psychology belonged to the spiritual age, and 
the watchword of subjective development has always been 
secrecy. Whether in both cases the watchword is dictated 
by necessities of the situation is a question on which discus- 
sion might be possible ; but, at all events, these refiections 
are enough to show that it would be unwise to dogmatize 
too confidently on the character of the philosophy and the 
philosophers who could be content to hoard their wisdom 
and supply the crowd with a religion adapted rather to the 
understanding of its recipients th^ to the eternal verities. 

It is impossible now to form a conjecture as to the date mr 
time at which occult philosophy began to take the shape in 
which we find it now. But though it may be reasonably 
guessed that, the last two or three thousand years have mat 
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passed over the devoted initiates who have held and trans> 
mitted it during that time, without their having contributed 
something towards its development, the proficiency of 
initiates belonging to the earliest periods with which hi^ry 
deals, appears to have been already so far advanced, and so 
nearly as wonderful as the proficiency of initiates in the 
present day, that we must assign a very great antiquity to 
the earliest beginnings of occult knowledge on this earths 
Indeed the question cannot be raised without bringing us 
in contact with considerations that hint at absolutely start- 
ling conclusions in this respect. 

But, apart from specific archaeological speculations, it has 
been pointed out that “a philosophy so profound, a moral 
code so ennobling, and practical results so conclusive and so 
uniformly demon^rable, are not the growth of a generation, 
or even a single epoch. Fact must have been piled upon 
fact, deduction upon deduction, science have begotten 
science, and m3n:iads of the brightest human intellects have 
refiected upon the laws of IN'ature, before this ancient doc- 
trine had taken concrete shape. The proofs of this identity 
of fundamental doctrine in the old religions are found in 
the prevalence of a system of initiation \ in the secret sacer- 
dotal castes, who had the guardianship of mystical words of 
power, and a public display of a phenomenal control over 
natur^ forces indicating association with preter-human 
beings. Every approach to the mysteries of all these 
nations, was guarded with the same jealous care, and in all 
the penalty of death was inflicted upon all initiates of any 
degree who divulged the secrets entrusted to them.” The 
book' just quoted ^ows this to have been the case with the 
Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries among' the Chaldeau 
Magi and the Egyptian Hierophants. The Hindu book of 
Brahminical ceremonies, the Agrushada Parikshai,” con- 
tains the same law, which appears also to have been adopted 
by the Essenes, the Gnostics, and the Theurgic Neo-Plato- 
xusts. Freemasonry has copied the old formula, though its 
rmnon HHre has expired here with the expiration from 
among freemasons of th& occult philosophy on which their 
forms and ceremonies are shaped to a larger extent than 
they generally conceive. Evidences of the identity spoken 
of may be traced in the vows, formulas, rites, and doctrines 
of various ancient faiths, and it is affiimed by those whom 
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I believe qualified to speak vnth authority as id the fact, 
^‘that not only is their memory still preserved in India, 
but also that the Secret Association is still alive, and as 
active as ever.” 

As 1 have now, in support of the views just expressed, to 
make some quotations from Madame Blavatsfys great 
book, “Isis Unveiled,” it is necessary to give certain 
explanations concerning the genesis of that work, for which 
the reader who has followed my nanative of occult experi- 
ences through the preceding pages, will be better prepared 
than he would have been previously. I have shown how, 
throughout the most ordinary incidents of her daily life, 
Madame Blavatsky is constantly in communication, by 
means of the system of psychological telegraphy that the 
initiates employ, with her superior “ Brothers” in occultism. 
This state of the facts once realized, it will be easy to 
understand that in compiling such a work as “ Isis,” which 
embodies a complete explanation of all that can be told 
about occultism to the outer world, she would not be left 
exclusively to her own resources. The truth which 
Madame Blavatsky would be the last person in the world to 
wish disguised, is that the assistance she derived from the 
Brothers, by occult agency, throughout the composition of 
her book, was so abundant and continuous that she is not so 
much the author of “ Isis” as one of a group of coUahora- 
teurs, by whom it was actually produced. I am given 
to understand that she set to work on “Isis” Without 
knowing anything about the magnitude of the task she 
was undertaking. She began writing to dictation — ^the 
passages thus written not now standing first in the com- 
pleted volumes — in compliance with the desire of her occult 
friends, and without knowing whether the composition 
on which she was engaged would turn out an article for a 
newspaper, or an essay for a magazine, or a work of larger 
dimensions. But on and on it grew. Before going very 
far, of course, she came to understand what she was about ; 
and fairly launched on her task, she in turn contributed a 
good deal from her own natural brain. But the Brothers 
appear always to have been at work with her, not merely 
dieting tl^ugh her brain as at first, but sometimes 
employing those methods of “ precipitation” of which I have 
myself b^n favoured with some examples, and by means of 
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which quantities of actual manuscript in other handwritings 
than her own were produced while she slept. In the 
morning she would sometimes get up and find as much as 
thirty ^ps added to the manuscript she had left on her 
table over-night. The book <‘Isis” is in fact as great a 
“ phenomenon” — apart from the nature of its contents — as 
any of those I have described. 

The faults of the book, obvious to the general reader, 
will be thus explained, as well as the extraordinary value it 
possesses for those who may be anxious to explore as far aa 
possible the mysteries of occultism. The deific powers 
which the Brothers enjoy cannot protect a literary work 
which is the joint production of several — even among their 
— Tnin da, from the confusion of arrangement to which such 
a mode of composition inevitably gives rise. And besides 
confusion of arrangement, the book exhibits a heterogeneous 
variety of different styles, which mars it dignity as a literary 
work, and must prove both irritating and puzzling to the 
ordinary reader. But for those who possess the key to this 
irregularity of form, it is an advantage rather than other- 
wise. It win enable an acute reader to account for some 
minor incongruities of statement occurring in different parts 
of the book. Beyond this it will enable him to recognize 
the voice, as it were, of the different authors as they take up 
the parable in turn. 

The book was written — as regai’ds its physical production 
— at iN’ew York, where Madame Blavatsky was utterly un- 
provided with books of reference. It teems, however, with 
references to books of all sorts, including many of a very 
unusual character, and with quotations the exactitude of 
which may easily be verified at the great European libraries, 
as foot-notes supply the number of the pages, from which 
the passages taken are quoted. 

I may now go on to collect some passages from “ Isis,” the 
object of which is to show the unity of the esoteric philo- 
sophy underlying various ancient religions, and the peculiar 
value which attaches for students of that philosophy, to 
pure Buddhism, a system which, of all those presented 
to the world, appears to supply us with occult philosophy in 
its least adulterated shape. Of course, the reader will 
guard himself from running away with the idea that 
Buddhism, as explained by writers who are not occultists, 
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can be accepted as an embodiment of their views. For 
example, one of the leading ideas of Buddhism, as inter- 
preted by Western scholars, is that “ Nirvana** amounts to 
annihilation. It is possible that Western scholars may be 
right in saying that the explanation of Nirvana” supplied 

exoteric Buddhism leads to this conclusion ; but that, at 
all events, is not the occult doctrine. 

Nirvana,** it is stated in ** Isis,** “ means the certitude of 
personal immortality in BfpirU not in souZ, which, as a finite 
emanation, must certainly disintegrate its particles, a com- 
pound of human sensations, passions, and yearning for some 
objective kind of existence, before the immortal spirit of the 
Ego is quite freed, and henceforth secure against trans- 
migration in any form. And how can man reach that state 
so long as the ‘ Upadana,* that state of longing for life, 
more life, does not disappear from the sentient l]cing, from 
the Ahancara clothed, however, in a sublimated body? It 
is the ^ Upadana* or the intense desire that produces will, 
and it is "m}! which develops force, and the latter generates 
matter, or an object having form. Thus the disembodied 
Ego, through this sole undying desire in him, unconsciously 
furnishes the conditions of his successive self-procreations in 
various forms, which depend on his mental state, and 
Karma,* the good or bad deeds of his preceding existence, 
commonly called ‘ merit* and ‘ demerit.* ** There is a world 
of suggestive metaphysical thought in this passage, ^which 
will serve at once to justify the view propounded just now 
as regards the reach of Buddhistic philosophy as viewed from 
the occult standpoint. 

The misunderstanding about the meaning of Nirvana” 
is so general in the West, that it will be well to consider the 
following elucidation also : — 

‘‘Annihilation means with the Buddhistical philosophy 
only a dispersion of matter, in whatever form or sembkmce 
of form it may be ; for everything that bears a shape was 
created, and thus must sooner or later perish— i.e., change 
that shape; therefore, as something temporary, though 
seeming to be permanent, it is but an illusion, ‘ Maya* ; for 
as eternity has neither beginning nor end, the more or less 
prolonged duration of some particular form passes, as it were, 
like an instantaneous fiash of lightning. Before we have 
the time to realize that we have seen it, it has gone and 
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passed away for ever; hence even our astral bodies, pure 
ether, are but illusions of matter so long as they retain their 
terrestrial outline. The latter changes, says the Buddhist, 
according to the merits or demerits of the person during his 
lifetime, and this is metempsychosis. When the spiritual 
entity breahs loose for ever from every particle of matter, 
then only it enters upon the eternal and unchangeable 
^Nirvana.’ He exists in spirit, in nothing ; as a form, a 
shape, a semblance, he is completely annihilated, and thus 
will die no more ; for spirit alone is no ‘ Maya,' but the only 

Teality in an illusionary universe of ever-passing forms 

To accuse Buddhistical philosophy of rejecting a Supreme 
Being — God, and the soul's immortality — of Atheism, in 
shorf— on the ground that 'Hirvana' means annihilation, 
and Svabhavat' is not a person, but nothing, is simply 
absurd. The En (or Aym) of the Jewish Ensoph tdso 
means nihU^ or nothing, that which is not {quoad noa)^ but 
no one has ever ventured to twit the Jews with atheism. 
In both cases the real meaning of the term nothing carries 
with it the idea that God is not a thmg^ not a concrete or 
visible being to which a name expressive of any object 
known to us on earth may be applied with propriety." 

Again : “ ‘ Nirvana' is the world of cause in which all 
deceptive eflTects or illusions of our senses disappear. 
* Nirvana' is the highest attainable sphere." 

The secret doctrines of the Magi, of the pre-Vedic 
Buddhas, of the hierophants of the Egyptian Thoth or 
Hermes, were — ^we find it laid down in “ Isis" — identical 
from the beginning, an identity that applies equally to the 
43ecret doctrines’of the adepts of whatever age or nationality, 
including the Chaldean E^abalists and the Jewish Na>za/ra. 

Wlien we use the word Buddhists, we do not mean to 
imply by it either the exoteric Buddliism instituted by the 
followers of Gautama Buddha, or the modem Buddhistic 
religion, but the secret philosophy of Sakyamuni, which, in 
its essence, is certainly identical with the ancient wisdom- 
religion of the sanctuary — ^the pre-Vedic Brahmanism. The 
schmm of Zoroaster, as it is called, is a direct proof of it : 
for it was no schism, strictly speaking, but merely a partially 
public exposition of strictly monotheistic religious truths 
mtherto taught only in the sanctuaries, and that he had 
learned from the Brahmans. Zoroaster, the primeval 
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institutor of sun-worship, cannot be called the founder of 
the dualistic system, neither was he the first to teach the 
unity of God, for he taught but what he had learned him- 
self from the Brahmans. And that Zarathrusta, and his 
followers the Zoroastrians, had been settled in India before 
they immigrated into Persia, is also proved by Max MUller. 
^That the Zoroastrians and their ancestors started from 
India,' he says, ‘ during the Vaidic period, can be proved as 
distinctly lus that the inhabitants of Massilia started from 

Greece Many of the gods of the Zoroastrians come 

out .... as mere reflections and deflections of the gods of 
the Yeda.' 

“ If, now, we can prove, and we can do so on the evidence 
of the ^ Kabala,' and the oldest traditions of the wisdom- 
religion, the philosophy of the old sanctuaries, that all these 
gods, whether of the Zoroastrians or of the Vtda^ are but so 
many personated occult powers of Nature, the faithful 
servants of the adepts of secret wisdom — ^magic — ^we are on 
secure ground. 

“ Thus, whether we say that Kabalism and Gnosticism 
proceeded from Masdeanism or Zoroastrianism, it is all the 
same, unless we meant the exoteric worship, which we do 
not. Likewise, and in this sense we may echo King, the 
author of the ‘ Gnostics,' and several other archaeologists, 
and maintain that both the former proceeded from Buddhism 
at once the simplest and most satMying of philosophies, and 
which resulted in one of the purest reli^ons in the world. . 
But whether among the Essenes or the Neo-Platonists 
or again among the innumerable struggling sects bom but 
to die, the same doctrines, identical in substance and spirit, 
if not always in form, are encountered. By Buddhism^ 
therefore, we mean that religion signifying literally the doc- 
trine of wisdom, and which by many ages antedates the 
metaphysical philosophy of Siddhartha Sakyamuni." 

Modem Christianity has, of course, diverged widely from 
its own original philosophy, but the identity of this with 
the original philosophy of all religions is maintained in 

Isis” in the course of an interesting argument. 

Luke, who was a physician, is designated in the Syriac 
texts as Asata, the Essaian or Essene. Josephus and 
Philo Judaeus have sufllciently described this sect to leave 
no doubt in our mind that the Nazarene Eeformer, after 
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having received his education in their dwellings in the 
desert, and being duly initiated in the mysteries, preferred 
the free and independent life of a wandering Naxariay and 
BO separated, or imt^uirmizedj himself from them, thus be- 
coming a travelling Therapeute, or Kazaria, a healer. . . . In 
his dii^urses and sermons Jesus always spoke in parables, 
and used metaphors with Ins audience. This habit was 
again that of the Essenians and the Nazarenes; the 
(Mileans, who dwelt in cities and villages, were never 
known to use such allegorical language. Indeed, some of 
his disciples, being Galileans as well as himself, felt even 
surprised to find him using with the people such a form of 
expression. ‘ Why speakest thou unto them in parables V 
they often inquired. ‘ Because it is given unto you to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of Heaven ; but to them it is 
not given,* was the reply, which was that of an initiate. 

^ Therefore, I speak unto them in parables, because they 
seeing, see not, and hearing, they hear not, neither do they 
understand.* Moreover, we find Jesus expressing his 
thoughts .... in sentences which are purely Pythagorean, 
when, during the Sermon on the Mount, he says, ‘ Give ye 
not that which is sacred to the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls 
before swine ; for the swine will tread them under their feet, 
and the dogs will turn and rend you.* Professor A. Wilder, 
the editor of Taylor*s ‘ Eleusinian Mysteries,* observes * a 
like disposition on the part of Jesus and Paul to classify 
their doctrines as esoteric and exoteric — ^the mysteries of 
the Kingdom of God for the apostles, and parables for the 
multitude. ^ We speak wisdom,’ says Paul, ^ among them 
{hat are perfect^ or * initiated.* In the Eleusinian and other 
mysteries the participants were always divided into two 

classes, the Tieophytes and the perfect The narrative 

of the Apostle Paul, in his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
has struck several scholars well versed in the descriptions 
of the mystical rites of the initiation given by some classics 
as aUud^ most undoubtedly to the final Epopteia : < I 
know a ce^sin man — ^whether in body or outside of body I 
know not; God knoweth — ^who was rapt into Paradise, and 
heard things inefiable which it is not lawful for a man to 
repeat.* ^ese words have rarely, so far as we know, been 
regarded by commentators as an allusion to the b^tifio 
visions of an initiated seer; but the phraseology is unequi- 

I 
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TOcaL These things which it is not lawful to repeat, are 
hinted at in the same words, and the reason assigned for it 
is the same as that which we find repeatedly expressed by 
Plato, Proclus, Jamblichus, * Herodotus, and other classics. 
* We speak wi^om only among them that are perfect,’ says 
Paul ; the plain and undeniable translation of the sentence 
being : * We speak of the profounder or final esoteric doc* 
trines of the mysteries (which are denominated wisdom), 
only among them who are initiated.’ So in relation to the 
nmn who was rapt into Paradise — ^and who was evidently 
Paul himself — the Christian word Paradise having replaced 
that of Elysium.” 

The final purpose of occult philosophy is to show what 
Man was, is, and will be. ^^That which survives as an 
individuality,” says “ Isis,” after the death of the body is 
the actual soul, which Plato, in the Timama and Gorgiaa^ 
calls the mortal soul j for, according to the Hermetic doctrine, 
it throws off the more material particles at every progressive 

change into a higher sphere The astral spirit is a 

faithful duplicate of the body in a physical and spiritual 
sense. The Divine, the highest immortal spirit, can be 
neither punished nor rewarded. To maintain such a doctrine 
would be at the same time absurd and blasphemous ; for it is 
not merely a flame lit at the central and unextinguishable 
fountain of light, but actually a portion of it and of identical 
essence. It assures immortality to the individual astral 
being in proportion to the willingness of the latter tc receive 
it. So long as the double man — |.e., the man of flesh and 
spirit — ^keeps within the limits of the law of spiritual 
continuity ; so long as the divine spark lingers in him, how- 
ever faintly, he is on the road to an immortality in the future 
state. But those who resign themselves to a materialistic 
existence, shutting out the divine radiance shed by their 
spirit, at the beginning of their earthly pilgrimage, and 
stifling the warning voice of that faithful sentry the 
conscience, which serves as a focus for the light in the soul 
— such beings as these, having left behind conscience and 
spirit, and crossed the boundaries of matter, wiU, of necessity, 
have to follow its laws.” 

Again : The secret doctrine teaches that man, if he wins 
immortality, wiU remain for ever the trinity that he is in 
life, and continue so throughout all the spheres. The 
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^ral body, which in this life is covered by a gross physical 
envelope, becomes, when relieved of that covering the 
process of corpore^ death, in its turn the shell of another 
and more ethereal body. This begins developing from the 
moment of death, and becomes perfected when the astral 
body of the earthly form finally separates from it.” 

The passages quoted, when read by the light of the expla- 
nations I have given, will enable the reader, if so inclined, 
to take up “ Isis” in a comprehending spirit, and find his 
way to the rich veins of precious metal which are buried in 
its pages. But neither in Isis” nor in any other book on 
occult philosophy which has been or seems likely to be 
written yet awhile, must any one hope to obtain a cut-and- 
dried, straightforward, and perfectly clear account of the 
mysteries of birth, death, and the future. At first, in 
pursuing studies of this kind, one is irritated at the difficulty 
of getting at what the occultists really believe as regards 
the future state, the nature of the Itfe to come, and its 
general miae en achie. The well-known religions have very 
precise views on these subjects, further rendered practical 
by the assurance some of them give that qualified persons, 
commissioned by churches to perform the duty, can shunt 
departing souls on to the right or the wrong lines, in 
accordance with consideration received. Theories of that 
kind have at any rate the merit of simplicity and intelli- 
gibility, but they are not, perhaps, satisfactory to the mind 
as reg^s their details. After a very little investigation of 
the matter, the student of occult philosophy will realize that 
on that path of knowledge he will certainly meet with no 
conceptions likely to outrage his purest idealization of God 
and the life to come. He will soon feel that the scheme of 
ideas he is exploring is lofty and dignified to the utmost 
limits that the human understanding can reach. But it will 
remain vague, and he will seek for explicit statements on 
this or that point, until by degrees he realizes that the 
absolute truth about the origin and destinies of the human 
soul may be too subtle and intricate to be possibly expressible 
in straightforward language. Perfectly clear ideas may be 
attainable for the purified minds of advanced scholars in 
occultism, who, by entire devotion of every faculty to the 

{ mrsuit and prolonged assimilation of such ideas, come a^ 
ength to understand them with the aid of peculiar inteb 
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lectual powers specially esp^ded for the purpose ; but it' 
does not at all follow that with the best wUl in the world 
such persons must necessarily be able to draw up an occult 
creed which should bring the whole theory of the universe 
into the compass of a dozen lines. The study of occultism^ 
even by men of the world, engaged in ordinary pursuits as 
well, may readily enlarge and purify the understanding, to 
the extent of arming the mind, so to speak, with tests that 
will detect absurdity in any erroneous religious hypothesis ; 
but the absolute structure of occult belief is something which, 
from its nature, can only be built up slowly in the mind of 
each intellectu^ architect. And 1 imagine that a very 
vivid perception of this on their part explains the reluctance 
of occultists even to attempt the straightforward explanation 
of their doctrines. They know that really vital plants of 
knowledge, so to speak, must grow up from the germ in each 
man’s mind, and cannot be transplanted into the strange soil 
of an untrained understanding in a complete state of mature 
growth. They are ready enough to supply seed, but every 
man must grow his own tree of knowledge for himself. K& 
the adept himself is not made, but becomes so, — ^in a minor 
degree, the person who merely aspires to comprehend the 
adept and his views of things must develop such compre- 
hension for himself, by thinking out rudimentary ideas to 
their legitimate conclusions. 

These considerations ht in with, and do something to- 
wards elucidating, the reserve of occultism, and they further 
suggest an expiration of what will at once seem puzzling 
to a reader of ‘‘Isis,” who takes it up by the light of the 
present narrative. If great parts of the book, as 1 have 
asserted, are really the work of actual adepts, who know of 
their own knowledge what is the actual truth about many 
of the mysteries diTissed, why have they not said plainly 
what they meant, instead of beating about the bush, and 
suggesting arguments derived from this or that ordinary 
source, from literary or historical evidence, from abstract 
speculation concerning the harmonies of Nature I The 
answer seems to be, firatly, that they could not well write, - 
“ We know that so and so is the fact,” without being asked, 
^How do you know)” — and it is manifestly impossible that 
they could reply to this qilestion without going into details, 
that it would be ^ unlav^ul,” as a Biblical writer would say, 
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to disclose, or without proposing to guarantee their testi- 
mony by manifestations of powers which it would bo 
obviously impracticable for them to keep always at hand for 
the satisfaction of each reader of the book in turn. Secondly, 
I imagine that, in accordance with the invariable principle 
of trying less to teach than to encourage spontaneous 
development, they have aimed in Isis,” rather at producing 
an effect on the reader’s mind, than at shooting in a store of 
previously accumulated facts. They have shown that 
Theosophy, or Occult Philosophy, is no new candidate for 
the world’s attention, but is really a restatement of 
principles which have been recognized from the very infancy 
of mankind. The historic sequence which establishes this 
view is distinctly traced through the successive evolutions of 
the philosophical schools, in a manner which it is impossible 
for me to attempt in a work of these dimensions, and the 
theory laid down is illustrated with abundant accounts of 
the experimental demonstrations of occult power ascribed to 
various thaumaturgists. The authors of ‘‘Isis” have ex- 
pressly refrained from saying more than might conceivably 
be said by a writer who was not an adept, supposing him to 
have access to all the literature of the subject and an 
enlightened comprehension of its meaning. 

But once realize the real position of the authors or 
inspirers of “Isis,” and the value of any argument on 
which you find them launched is enhanced enormously above 
the 1^1 of the relatively commonplace considerations 
advanced on its behalf. The adepts may not choose to bring 
forward other than exoteric evidence in favour of any 
particular thesis they wish to support, but if they wish to 
support it, that fact alone will be of enormous significance 
for any reader who, in indirect ways, has reached a 
comprehension of the authority with which they are 
entitled to speak. 
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I CANNOT let a second edition of this book appear without 
recording some, at least, of the experiences which have 
befallen me since its preparation. The most important of 
these, indeed, are concerned with fragmentary instruction 
I have been privileged to receive from the Brothers in 
reference to the great truths of cosmology which their 
spiritual insight h^ enabled them to penetrate. But the 
exposition even of the little, relatively, that I have learned 
on this head would exact a more elaborate treatise than I 
can attempt at present. And the purpose of the present 
volume is to expound the outer facts of the situation rather 
than to analyze a system of philosophy. This is not 
entirely inaccessible to exoteric students, apart from what 
maybe regarded as direct revelation from the Brothers. 
Though almost all existing occult literature is i^iattractive 
in its form, and rendered purposely obscure by the use of 
an elaborate symbology, it does contain a great^eal of 
information that can distilled from the mass by the 
application of sufficient patience. Some industrious 
students of that literature have proved this. Whether 
the masters of occult philosophy will ultimately consent to 
the complete exposition in plam language of the state of 
the facte regarding the spiritual constitution of Man 
remains to be seen. Certainly, even if they are still 
reticent in a way that no ordinary observer can compre- 
hend, they are more disposed to be communicative at this 
moment than they have been for a long time past. 

But the first thing to do is to dissipate as much as 
possible the dogged disbelief that encrusts the Western 
mind as to the existence of any abnormal persons who can 
be regarded as masters of Trm Philosophy — distinguished 
from all the speculations that have tormented the world — 
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and as to the abnormal nature of their faculties. I have 
endeavoured already to point out plainly, but may as well 
here emphasize the reason why 1 dwell upon, the pheno- 
mena which exhibit these faculties. Bightly regarded 
these are the credentials of the spiritual teaching which 
their authors supply. Firstly, indeed, in theTnselvea 
abnormal phenomena accomplished by the will-power of 
living men must be intensely interesting for every one 
endowed with an honest love of science. They open out 
new sdentihc horizons. It is as certain as the sun’s next 
rising that the forward pressure of scientific discovery, 
advancing slowly as it does in its own grooves, will 
ultimately, and probably at no very distant date, introduce 
the ordinary world to some of the superior scientific know- 
ledge alre^y enjoyed by the masters of occultism. 
Fatties will be acquired by exoteric investigation, that 
wiU bring the outworks of science a step or two nearer the 
comprehension of some of the phenomena 1 have described 
in the present volume. And meanwhile it seems to me 
very interesting to get a glimpse beforeliand of achieve- 
ments which we should probably find engaging the eager 
attention of a future generation, if we really could, as 
Tennyson suggests — 

“ sleep through terms of mighty wars, 

And wake on science grown to more, 

On secrets of the brain, the stars, 

As wild as aught of fairy lore.” > 

But even superior to their scientific interest is the import- 
ance of the lesson conveyed by occult phenomena, when 
these distinctly place their authors in a commanding 
position of intellectual superiority as compared with thq 
world at large. They show most undeniably that these 
men have gone far ^ead of their contemporaries in a 
comprehension of Nature as exemplified in tli^ world, that 
they have acquired the power of cognizing events by other 
means than the material senses, that while their bo^es are 
at one place their perceptions may be at another, and that 
they have consequently solved the great problem as to 
whether the Ego of man is a something distinct from his 
perishable frione. From all other teachers we can but find 
tmt what has been thought probable in reference to the 
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soul or spirit of man : from them we can find out what is 
the fact ; and if that is not a sublime subject of inquiry, 
surely it would be difficult to say what is. But we cannot 
read poetry till we have learned the alphabet ; and if the 
combinations b-a ba, and so on are found to be insufferably 
trivial and uninter^ing, the fastidious person who objects 
to such foolishness will certainly never he able to read the 
“ Idylls of the King.” 

So I return from the clouds to my patient record of 
phenomena, and to the incidents which have confirmed the 
experiences and conclusions set forth in the previous 
chapters of this book, since my return to India. 

The very first incident which took place was in the 
nature of a pleasant greeting from my friend Root Hoomi. 
1 had written to him (per Madame Blavatsky, of course) 
shortly before leaving London, and had expected to find a 
letter from him awaiting my arrival at Bombay. But no 
such letter had been received, as I found when I reached 
the headquarters of the Theosophical Society, where I had 
arranged to stay for a few days before going on to my 
destination up country. I got in late at night, and nothing 
remarkable ^ppened then. The following morning, after 
breakfast, I was sitting talking with Madame Blavatsky in 
the room that had been allotted to me. We were sitting at 
different sides of a large square table in the middle of the 
room, and the full daylight was shining. There was no one 
else in the room. Suddenly, down upon the tabldl^fore 
me, but to my right hand, Madame Blavatsky being to my 
left, there fell a thick letter. It fell out of nothmg,” so 
to speak; it was materialized, or reintegrated in the air 
before my eyes. It was Root Hoomi^s expected reply — a 
deeply interesting letter, partly concerned with {aivate 
ma^rs and replies to questions of mine, and partly with 
some large, though as yet shadowy, revelations of occult 
philosophy, the ^t sketch of this that I had received. 
Row, of course, I know what some readers will say to this 
(with a self-satisfied smile) — “wires, springs, concealed 
apparatus,” and so forth; but first of all the suggestion 
W(^d have been grotesquely absurd to any one who had 
been present; and secondly, it is unnecessary to argue 
about objections of this sort ill over again ab mitio every 
time, llere were no more wires and qnings about this 
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Toom I am now referring to, than about the breezy hiU<tops 
at Simla, where some of our earlier phenomena took place. 
I may add, moreover, that some months later an occult note 
was dropped before a friend of mine, a Bengal civilian, who 
has become an active member of the Theosophical Society, 
at a dak bungalow in the north of India ; and that lato 
again, at the headquarters of the Theosophical Society at 
ifembay, a letter was dropped according to a previous 
promise out in the open air in the presence of six or seven 
witnesses. 

For some time the gift of the letter from Koot Hoomi 
in the way I have described was the only phenomenon 
accorded to me, and, although my correspondence continued, 
I was not encouraged to expect any further displays of 
abnormal power. The higher authorities of the occult 
world, indeed, had by this time put a very much more 
stringent proliibition upon such manifestations than had 
been in operation the previous summer at Simla. The 
effect of the manifestations then accorded was not considered 
to have been satisfactory on the whole. A good deal of 
acrimonious discussion and bad feeling had ensued ; and I 
imagine that this was conceived to outweigh, in its injurious 
effe^ on the progress of the Theosophical movement, the good 
affect of the phenomena on the few persons who appreciated 
them. When I went up to Simla in August, i88i, there- 
fore, 1 had no expectation of further events of an unusual 
natuRlT Nor have 1 any stream of anecdotes to relate 
which will bear comparison with those derived from the 
•experience of the previous year. But none the less was the 
progress of a certain undertaking in which I became con- 
cerned — ^the establishment of a Simla branch of the Theo- 
sophical Society — ^interspersed with little incidents of a 
phenomenal nature. When this society was formed, many 
letters passed between Koot Hoomi and ourselves which were 
in every case transmitted through Madame Blavatsky. 
In one case, for example, Mr. Hume, who became pre- 
sident fmr the first year of the new society — ^the Simla 
Sdectic Theosophical Society, as it was decided it should be 
•called — got a note from Koot Hoomi inside a letter received 
through the post from a person wholly unconnected with 
4nir occult pursuits, who was writing to him in connection 
-pith some municij^ business. 1 myself, dressing for the 
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evening, have foitnd an expeoted letter in my ooat-pooket, and 
cm another ocxsasion imder my piUow in the morning. Onono 
occasion, having just received a letter the mail from 
England which contained matter in which I thought she 
wo^d be interested, I went up to Madame Blavatsky’a 
writing-room and re^ it to her. As I read it, a few linea 
of writing, comment upon what I was reading, were formed 
on a sheet of blank paper which lay before her. She 
actually saw the writing form itself, and called to me,, 
pointing to the paper where it lay. There 1 recognized 
Koot Hoomi’s hand — and his thought, for the comment 
was to the effect, Didn’t 1 tell you so 1” and referred back 
to something he had said in a previous letter. 

By-the-by, it may be as well to inform the reader that 
during the whole of the visit to Simla of which 1 am now 
spealmig, for several months before it. and until several 
months later. Colonel Olcott was in Ceylon, where he waa 
engaged in a very successful lecturing tour on behalf of the 
Theosophical Society, in reference to some of the phenomena 
which occured at Simla in i88o when both he and Madame 
Blavatsky were present. Ill-natured and incredulous people 
— when it would be glaringly absurd about some particular 
phenomenon to say that Madame Blavatsky had done it by* 
trickery of her own — ^used to be fond of suggesting that the- 
wire-puller must be Colonel Olcott. In some of the news- 
paper criticisms of the first edition of this book, even^^ haa 
been suggested that Colonel Olcott must be the writer^ the 
letters that 1 innocently ascribe to Koot Hoomi, Madame 
Blavatsky merely manipulating their presentation. But 
inasmuch as all through the autumn of i88i, while Colonel 
Olcott was at Ceylon and 1 at Simla, the letters continued 
to come, alternating day by day sometimes with the letters 
we wrote, my critics, in future, must acknowledge that this 
hypothesis is played out. 

For me myself — as I think it will also be for my appre- 
dative readers — ^the most interesting fact connected with 
my Simla experience of i88i was this : — ^During the period 
in question 1 got into relations with one other (ff the 
Brothers, besides Koot Hoomi. It came to pass that in the 
progress of his own development it was necess^ for Koot 
Hoomi to retire for aperiod of three months into absolute 
sedusian, as regards Mu m&telj the body — which in the 
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ease of an Adept may be secluded in the remotest comer of 
the earth without that arrangement checking the activity 
of his “ astral” intercourse with mankind — ^but as regards 
the whole potent Ego with whom we had dealings. Under 
these circumstances one of the Brothers with whom Koot 
Hoomi was especially associated, agreed, rather reluctantly 
at first, to pay attention to the Sii^ Eclectic Society, and 
keep us going during Koot Hoomi’s absence with a course 
of instruction in occult philosophy. The change which 
came over the character of our correspondence when our 
new master took us in hand was very remarkable. Every 
letter that emanated from Koot Hoomi had continued to 
bear the impress of his gentle mellifluous style. He would 
write half a page at any time rather than run the least risk 
of letting a brief or careless phrase hurt anybody’s feelings. 
Hift handwriting, too, was always very legible and regulw. 
Our new master treated us very differently : he declared 
himself almost unacquainted with our language, and wrote 
a very rugged hand which it was sometimes difficult to 
decipher. He did not beat about the bush with us at all. If 
we wrote out an essay on some occult ideas we had picked 
up, and sent it to him asking if it was right, it would some- 
iimes come back with a heavy red line scored through it, 
and No” written on the margin. On one occasion one of 
us had written, Can you clear my conceptions about so 
and soi” The annotation found in the margin when the 
paper*was returned was, “How can I clear what you 
haven’t got 1” and so on. But with all this we made pro- 
gress under M , and by degrees the correspondence, 

which began on his side with brief notes scrawled in the 
roughest manner on bits of coarse Thibetan paper, expanded 
into considerable letters sometimes. And it must be under- 
stood that while his rough and abrupt ways formed an 
ftmiifiing contrast with the tender gentleness of Koot 
Hoomi, there was nothing in these to impede the growth of 
our attachment to him as we beg^ to feel ourselves tolerated 
by him as pupils a little more willingly than at first. Some 
of my refers, 1 am sure, will realize what I mean by 
attachment” in this case. I use a colourless word delib^ 
lately to avoid the parade of feelings which might not be 
generally understood, but I can assure them that in the 
course of prolonged relations — even though merely of the 
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^istolary kind — ^with a p^nsona^ who, though a man like 
the rest of us as regards his natural place in creaticm, is 
elevated so far above ordinary men as to possess some attri- 
butes commonly considered divine, feelinj^ are engendered 
which are too deep to be lightly or easily described. 

It viras by M— quite recently that a little manifestation 
of force was given for my gratification, the importance of 
which turned on the fact tl^t Madame Blavati^ was en- 
tirely uninfiuential in its production, and eight hundred 
miles away at the time. For the first three months of my 
acquaintance with him, M— had rigidly adhered to the 
principle he laid down when he agreed to correspond with 
the Simla Eclectic Society during Koot Hoomi’s retirement. 
He would correspond with us, but would perform no phe- 
nomena whatever. This narrative is so much engaged with 
phenomena that I cannot too constantly remind the reader 
that these incidents were scattered over a long period of 
time, and that as a rule nothing is more profoundly dis- 
tasteful to the great adepts than the production of wonders 
in the outside world. Ordinary critics of these, when they 
have been thus exceptionally accorded, will constantly argue, 
*^But why did not the Brothers do so and so differently! 
then the incident would have been much more convincing.” 
I repeat that the Brothers, in producing abnormal pheno- 
mena now and then, are not trying to prove their existence 
to an intelligent jury of EnghsWen. They are simply 
letting their existence become perceptible to persons ^th a 
natm^ gravitation towards spirituality and mysticism. It 
is not too much to say that all the while they are scrupu- 
lously avoiding the delivery of direct proof of a nature cal- 
culate to satisfy the commonplace mind. For the present, 
at all events, they prefer that the crass, materialistic Philis- 
tines of the sensual, selfish world should continue to cherish 
the conviction that the Brothers” are myths. They reveal 
themselves, therefore, by signs and hints which are only 
likely to he comprehended by people with some spirituu 
insight or affinity. True the appearance of this book is 
permitted by them, — ^no page of it would have been written 
if a word from Koot Hoomi had indicated disapproval on 
his part, — and the phenomenal occurrences herein recorded 
are really in many cases abiblutely complete and irresistible 
proofs far me, and therufooe for any one who is capable oC 
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tmderstanding that 1 am telling the exact truth. But the 
Mothers, 1 imagine, know quite well that, large as the reve- 
lation has been, it may safely be passed before the eyes of 
the public at large just because the herd, whose convictions 
they do not wish to reach, can be relied upon to reject it. 
The situation may remind the reader of the farceur who 
undertook to stand on Waterloo Bridge with a hundred real 
sovereigns on a tray, offering to sell them for a shilling 
apiece, and who wagered that he would so stand for an hour 
without getting rid of his stock. He relied on the stupidity 
of the passers-by, who would think themselves too clever to 
be taken in. So with this little book. It contains a 
straightforward statement of absolute truths, which if 
people could only believe them would revolutionize the 
world ; and the statement is fortified by unimpeachable cre- 
dentials. But the bulk of mankind will be blinded to this 
condition of things by their own vanity and inability to 
assimilate super-materialistic ideas, and none will be 
seriously affected but those who are qualified to benefit by 
comprehending. 

Headers of the latter class will readily appreciate the way 
the phenomena that I have had to record have thus followed 
in the track of my own growing convictions, confirming 
these as they have in turn been mferentially constructed, 
rather than provoking and enforcing them in the first 
instgn^. And this has been emphatically the case with the 
one OT* two phenomena that have latterly been accorded by 

M . It was in friendship and kindness that these were 

given long after all idea of confirming my belief in the 

Brothers was wholly superfluous and out of date. M 

come indeed to wish that I should have the satisfaction of 
seeing him (in the astral body of course), and would have 
arranged for this in Bombay, in January, when I went 
down there for a day to meet my wife, who was returning 
from England, had the atmospherical and other conditions 
just at tlmt period permitted it. But, unfortunately for me, 

these were not favourable. As M wrote in one of 

several little notes I received from him during that day and 
the following morning before my departure from the head- 
quarters of the Theosophical Society, where I was staving, 
even they, the Brothers, could not work miracles and 
though to the ordinary spectator there may be, but littte 
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difference between a miracle and any one of the phenomena 
that the Brothers do sometimes accomplish, these latter are 
really results achieved by the manipulation of natural laws 
and forces and are subject to obstacles which are sometimes 
practically insuperable. 

But M , as it happened, was enabled to show himself 

to one member of the Simla Eclectic Society, who happened 
to be at Bombay a day or two before my visit. The figure 
was clearly visible for a few moments, and the face dis- 
tinctly recognized by my friend who previously seen a 

portrait of M . Then it passed across the open door of 

an inner room in which it had appeared in a direction where 
there was no exit ; and when my friend, who had started 
forward in its pursuit, entered the inner room it was no 
longer to be seen. On two or three other occasions pre- 
viously, M had made his astral figure visible to other 

persons about the headquarters of the Society, where the 
constant presence of Madame Blavatsky and one or two 
other persons of highly sympathetic magnetism, the purity 
of life of all habitually resident there, and the constant 
influences poured in by the Brothers themselves, render 
the production of phenomena immeasurably easier than 
elsewhere. 

And this brings me back to certain incidents which took 
place recently at my own house at Allahabad, when, as I 
have already stated, Madame Blavatsky herself was eight 
hundred miles off, at Bombay, Colonel Olcott, then^"' his 
way to Calcutta, was staying with us for a day or two in 
passing. He was accompanied by a young native mystic, 
ardently aspiring to be accepted by the Brothers as a chtla^ 
or pupU, and the magnetism thus brought to the house 
established conditions which for a short time rendered some 
manifestations possible. Betuming home one evening 
shortly before dinner, I found two or three telegrams 
awaiting me, enclosed in the usual way in envelopes securely 
fastened before being sent out from the telegraph office. 
The messages were all from ordinary people on common- 
place business ; but inside one of the envelopes I found a 

little folded note from M . The mere fact that it had 

been thus transfused by occult methods inside the closed 
envelope was a phenomeuiin in itself, of course (like many 
of the same kind that i have described before) ; but I need 
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not dwell on this point, as the feat that had been performed, 
and of which the note gave me information, was even more 
obviously wonderful. The note bade me search in my 
writing-room for a fragment of a plaster bas-relief that 

M had just transported instantaneously from Bombay. 

Instinct took me at once to the place where 1 felt that it 
was most likely I should £nd the thing which had been 
brought — ^the drawer of my writing-table exclusively devoted 
to occult correspondence ; and there, accordingly, 1 found a 

broken comer from a plaster slab, with M *s signature 

marked upon it. 1 telegraphed at once to Bombay to ask 
whether anything special h^ just happened, and next day 

received back word that M had smashed a certain 

plaster portrait, and had carried off a piece. In due course 
of time I received a minute statement from Bombay, 
attested by the signatures of seven persons in all, which 
was, as regards all essential points, as follows : — 

“ At about seven in the evening the following persons” 
(five are enumerated, including Madame Blavatsky) were 
seated at the dining-table at tea in Madame Blavatsky’s 
verandah opposite the door in the red screen separating her 
first writing-room from the long verandah. The two hfdves 
of the writing-room were wide open, and the dining-table 
being about two feet from the door, we could all see plainly 
ever^hing in the room. About five or seven minutes after, 
Ma^me Blavatsky gave a start. We all began to watch. 
She*blien looked all round her, and said, ‘What is he 
going to do 1* and repeated the same twice or thrice without 
looking at or referring to any of us. We all suddenly 
heard a knock — a loud noise, as of something falling and 
breaking — ^behind the door of Madame Blavatsky^s writing- 
room, when there was not a soul there at the time. A stfil 
louder noise was heard, and we all rushed in. The room 
was empty and silent ; but just behind the red cotton door, 
where we had heard the noise, we found fallen on the 
ground a Paris plaster mould representing a portrait broken 
into several pieces. After carefully picking the pieces up 
to the smallest fragments, and examining it, we found the 
nail on which the mould had hung for nearly eighteen 
months, strong as ever in the wall. The iron wire loop of 
the portrait was perfectly intact, and not even bent. We 
spre^ the pieces on the table and tried to arrange them, 
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tMnking they couldt be glued, as Madame Blavatsky seemed 
very much annoyed, as the mould was the work of one of 
her friends in New York. We found that one piece, nearly 
square and of about two inches, in the right comer of tho 
mould, was wanting. We went into the room and searched 
for it, but could not find it. Shortly afterwards, Madame 
Blavatsky suddenly arose and went into her room, shutting 
the door after her. In a minute she called Mr. — - in, and 
showed to him a small piece of paper. We all saw and read 
it afterwards. It was in the same handwriting in which 
some of us have received previous communications, and the 
same familiar initials. It told us that the missing piece 
was taken by the Brother whom Mr. Sinnett caUs ‘the 
Illustrious,’* to Allahabad, and that she should collect and 
carefully preserve the remaining pieces.” 

The statement goes after this into some further details, 
which are unimportant as regards the general reader, and 
is signed by the four native friends who were with Madame 
Blavatsky at the time the plaster portrait was broken. A 
postscript, signed by three other persons, adds that these 
three came in shortly after the actual breakage, and found 
the rest of the party trying to arrange the fragments on 
the table. 

It will be understood, of course, but I may as well 
explicitly state, that the evening to which the above narra- 
tive relates was the same on wUch I found M ’s note 

inside my telegram at Allahabad, and the missing ^ifibe of 
the cast in my drawer ; and no appreciable time appears to 
have elapsed between the breakage of the cast at Bombay 
and the delivery of the piece at AUahabad, for though I did 
not note the exact minute at which I found the fragment — 
and, indeed, it may have been already in my drawer for 
some little time before I came home— the time was certainly 

* «My filnstriouB friend,” was the expression 1 originally naed in 

application to the Brother I have here called M , and it got shortened 

afterwards into the pseudonym nren in the statement. It is difficidt 
■ometimes to know what to call the Brothers, even when one knows 
their real names. The less these are promiscuously handled the better, 
ibr Tarions reasons, among which is the profound annoyance which it 
gives their real disdples if such names ^t into frequent and disrespectfol 
use among scoffers. I regret now that Aoot Hoomi’s name, so araently 
vetierated by all who have been truk subject to his influence, should ever 
have been allowed to appear in *1111 in the text of the book. 
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between seven and ei^bt, probably about half-past seven 
or a quarter to eight. And there is nearly half-an-hour’s 
difference of longitude between Bombay and Allahabad, so 
that seven at Bombay would be nearly half-past at Allaha- 
bad, Evidently, therefore, the plaster fragment, weighing 
two or three ounces, was really brought from Bombay to 
Allahabad, to aU intents and purposes, instantaneously. 
That it was veritably the actual piece missing from the cast 
broken at Bombay was proved a few days later, for all the 
remaining pieces at Bombay were carefully packed up and 
sent to me, and the fractured edges of my fragment fitted 
exactly into those of the defective comer, so that I was 
enabled to arrange the pieces all together again and complete 
the cast. 

The shrewd reader — of the class of persons who would 
never have been “taken in” by the man who sold sovereigns 
on Waterloo Bridge — ^will laugh at the whole story. A 
lump of plaster of Paris sent a distance of eight hundred 
miles across India in the wink of an eye by the will-power 
of somebody Heaven knows where at the time— -prol)ably in 
Thibet! The shrewd person could not manage the feat 
himself, so he is convinced that nobody else could, and that 
the event never occurred. Rather believe that the seven 
witnesses at Bombay and the present writer are telling a 
pack of lies than that there can be any one living in the 
world who knows secrets of Nature and can employ forces 
of nature that shrewd persons of the “Jolly 

Bank-hoHday, three-penny 'bus young man” type know 
nothing about. Some friends of mine, criticizing the first 
edition of this book, have found fault with me for not 
adopting a more respectful and conciliatory tone towards 
scientific scepticism when confronting the world with 
allegations of the kind these pages contain. But 1 fail to 
see any motive for hypocrisy in the matter. A great 
number of intelligent people in these days are shaking 
themselves free at once from the fetters of materialism 
forged by modem science and the entangled superstition of 
ecclesiastics, resolved that the Church herself, with all her 
mummeries, shall fail to make them irreligious ; that science 
itself, with all its conceit, shall not blind them to the passi- 
bilities of Nature. These are the people who will under- 
stand my narrative and the sublimity of the revelations it 

K 
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embodies. But aU people who have been either thoroughly 
enslaved by dogma, or thoroughly materialized by modem 
science, have finally lost some faculties, and will be unable 
to apprehend facts that do not fit in with their preconceived 
ideas. They will mistake their own intelleotual deficiencies 
for inherent impossibility of occurrence on the part of the 
fact described; they wOl be very rude in thought and 
speech towards persons of superior intuition, who do find 
themselves able to believe and, in a certain sense, to unde]> 
stand; and it seems to me that the time has come for 
letting the commonplace scofiers realize plainly that in the 
estimation of their more enlightened contemporaries they do 
indeed seem a Boeotian herd, in which the better educated 
and the lesser educated — ^the orthodox savant and the city 
clerk — differ merely in degree and not in kind. 

The morning after the occurrence of the incident just 

detailed, B R , the young native aspirant for 

c 7 i 6 /a-ship, who had accompanied Colonel Olcott and was 
staying at my house, gave me a note from Koot Hoomi, 
which he found under his pillow in the morning. One 
which I had written to Koot Hoomi and had given to 

B R the previous day had been taken, he told me, 

at night before he slept. The note from Koot Hoomi was a 
short one, in the course of which he said, “To force pheno- 
mena in the presence of difficulties magnetic and other is for- 
bidden as strictly as for a bank casfaer to disburse money 
which is only entrusted to him. Even to do this mticli^ for 
you so far from the head-quarters would be impossible but 

for the magnetisms 0 and B R— have brought 

with them — ^and I could do no more.” Not fully realizing 
the force of the final words in this passage, and more struck 
by a previous passage in which Koot Hoomi ■wrote — “ It is 
easy for us to give phenomenal proofs when we have neces- 
sary conditions” — I ■wrote next day suggesting one or two 
things which I thought might be done to take additional 
advantage of the conditions presented by the introduction 
into my house of available magnetism different from that of 
Madame Bla's^tsky who h^ been so much, however 
absurdly, suspected of imposing on me. 1 gave this note to 
B — ^ R— on the evening of the 13th Of March — the 
plaster fragment incident had taken place on the iith — and 
on the morning of the 14^ 1 received a few words from 
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Koot Hoomi, simply saying that what 1 proposed waa 
impossible, and that he would write more fully through 
Bombay. When in due time I so heard from him, I learned 
that the limited facilities of the moment had been exhausted, 
and that my suggestions could not be complied with ; but 
the importance of the explanations I have just been giving 
turns on the fact that I did, after all, exchange letters with 
Xoot Hoomi at an interval of a few hours at a time when 
Madame Blavatsky was at the other side of India. 

The account I have just been giving of the instantaneous 
transmission of the plaster of Paris fragment from Bombay 
to Allahabad forms a fitting prelude to a remarkable series 
of incidents I have next to record. The story now to be 
told has already been made public in India, having been fully 
related in Psychic Notes, ^ a periodical temporai*ily brought 
out at Calcutta, with the object especially of recording in- 
cidents connected with the spiritualistic mediumship of 
Mr. Eglinton, who stayed for some months at Calcutta 
during the past cold season. The incident was hardly ad- 
dressed to the outside world ; rather to spiritualists, who 
while infinitely closer to a comprehension of occultism than 
people stiU wrapped in the darkness of orthodox incredulity 
about all super-material phenomena, are nevertheless to a 
large extent inclined to put a purely spiritualistic explanation 
on all such phenomena. In this way it had come to pass 
that juany spiritualists in India were inclined to suppose 
that we who believed in the Brothers were in some way 
misled by extraordinary mediumship on the part of Madame 
Blavatsky. And at first the ‘^spirit guides” who spoke 
through Mr. Eglinton confirmed tliis view. But a very 
remarkable change came over their utterances at last. 
Shortly before Mr, Eglinton’s departure from Calcutta, 
they declared their full knowledge of the Brotherhood, 
naming the Illustrious” by that designation, and declaring 
that they had been appointed to work in concert with the 
Brothers thenceforth. On this aspect of affairs, Mr. 
Eglinton left India in the steamship Vega, sailing from 
O^cutta, I believe, on the i6th of March. A few days 
later, on the morning of the 24th, at Allahabad, I received 
a letter from Koot Hoomi, in which he told me that he was 


^ Newton & Co., Calcutta, 
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going to visit Mr. Eglinton on board the Vega at sea, con- 
vince bim thoroughly as to the existence of the Brothers, 
and if successful in doing this notify the fact immediately to 
certain friends of Mr. Eglinton's at Calcutta. The letter 
had been written a day or two before, and the night between 
the 2ist and 22nd was mentioned as the period when the 
astral visit would be paid. Now the full explanation of all 
the circumstances under which this startling programme 
was carried out will take some little time, but the narrative 
will be the more easily followed if I first describe the out- 
line of what took place in a few words. The promised visit 
was actually paid, and not only that but a letter written by 
Mr. Eglinton at sea on the 24th describing it, — ^and giving 
in his adhesion to a belief in the Brothers fully and com- 
pletely, — -was transported instantaneously that same evening 
to Bombay, where it was dropped (“ out of nothing” like 
the first letter I received on my return to India) before 
several witnesses ; by them identified and tied up with cards 
written on by them at the time ; then taken away again and 
a few moments later dropped down, cards from Bombay and 
all, among Mr. Eglinton's friends at Gahutta! who had 
been told beforehand to expect a communication from the 
Brothers at that time. All the incidents of this series are 
authenticated by witnesses and documents, and there is no 
rational escape for any one who looks into the evidence, 
from the necessity of Emitting that the various ph^nemena 
as I have just described them, have actually been accomplished, 

impossible” as ordinary science will declare them. 

For the details of the various incidents of the series, I 
may refer the reader to the account published in Psychic 
Notes of March 30, by Mrs. Gordon, wife of Colonel W* 
Gordon, of Calcutta, and authenticated with her signature. 

Colonel Olcott, Mrs. Gordon explains in the earlier part of 
her statement, which for brevity's sake I condense, had 
just arrived at Calcutta on a visit to Colonel Gordon and 
herself. A letter had come from Madame Blavatsky — 

dated Bombay the 19th, telling xu that Bomething was going to be 
done, and expressing the earnest hope that she would not be required to 
assist, as she had h^ enough abuse about phenomena. Before this letter 
was brought bjr the post ^n, Gflonel Olcott had told me that lie had had 
an intimation in the night .rom his Chdhan (teacher) that K. H. had 
^eu to the Vega and seen Eglinton. This was at aront eight o’clock 
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on Thursday morning, the 23rd. A few hours later a telegram, dated at 
Bombay, 22nd day, 21 hour 9 minutes, that is, say 9 minutes past 9 p . m . 
on Wednesday evening, came to me from Madame Blavatsky, to this 
effect: H. just gone to Vega.' This telegram came as a ‘delayed* 

message, and was posted to me from Calcutta, which accounts for its not 
reaching me until midday on Thursday. It corroborated, as will be 
^en, the message of the previous night to Colonel Olcott. We then 
felt hopeful of g^tti^ the letter bv occult means from Mr. Eglinton. 
A telegram later on Tnursday asked us to fix a time for a sitting, so we 
named 9 o’clock Madras time, on Friday 24th. At this hour wo three — 
Colonel Olcott, Colonel Gordon, and myself— sat in the room which had 
been occupied bv Mr. Eglinton. We had a good light, and sat with 
our chairs placed to form a triangle, of which the apex was to the north. 
In a few minutes Colonel Olcott saw outside the open window the two 
* Brothers ’ whose names are best known to us, and told us so ; he saw 
them pass to another window, the glass doors of which wore closed. He 
saw one of them point his hand towaids the air over my head, and I felt 
something at the same moment fall straight down from above on to my 
shoulder, and saw it fall at my feet in the direction towards the two 
genUemcn. I knew it would be the letter, but for the moment I was so 
anxious to see the ‘Brothers* that I did not pick up what had fallen. 
Colonel Gordon and Colonel Olcott both saw and heard the letter fall. 
Colonel Olcott had turned his head from the window for a moment to see 
what the ‘ Brother’ was pointing at, and so noticed the letter falling from 
a point about two feet from the ceiling. When he looked again the two 
‘ Brothers’ had vanished 

“ There is no verandah outside, and the window is several feet from 
the ^oiind. 

‘‘I now turned and picked up what had fallen on me, and found a 
letter in Mr. Eglinton’s handwriting, dated on the Vega the 24th; a 
message from Madame Blavatsky, dated at Bombay the 24th, written on 
the backs of three of her visiting cards; also a larger card, such as 
Mr. i^li^ton had a packet of, and used at his stances. On this latter 
card was the, to us, well-known handwriting of K. H., and a few words 
in the handwriting of the other ‘ Brother,’ who was with him outside our 
windows, and who is Colonel Olcott’s chief. All these cards and the 
letter were threaded together with a piece of blue sewing-silk. We 
opened the letter carefully, by slitting up one side, as we saw that some 
one had made on the fiap in pencil three Latin crosses, and so we kept 
them intact for identification. The letter is as follows 

Vega^ Friday, 24th March, 1882. 

“ * My dear Mbs. GUiedon, — ^At last your hour of triumph has come ! 
After the many battles we have had at the breakfast-table regarding 
E. H.’8 existence, and my stubborn scepticism as to the wonderful powers 
possessed by the “ Brothers,” I have been forced to a complete belief^ in 
their being living distinct persons, and just in proportion to my scepticism 
will be my firm unalterable opinion respecting them. 1 am not allowed 
to tell you all I know, but appeared to me in person two days ago, 
and what he told me dumbfounded me. Perhaps Madame B. will have 
already communicated the fact of E. H.’s appearance to you. The 

Illustrious” is uncertain whether this can be taken to Madame or not, 
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but he will try, notwithstanding the many difScnlties in the way. If he 
does not 1 shall post it when 1 arrive at port. 1 shall read this to 
Mrs. B— and ask her to mark the envelope ; hut whatever Juippensy 
you are requested by E. H. to keep this letter a profound secret until 
you hear from him through Madame. A storm of (^^sition is .certain 
to be raised, and she has had so much to bear that it is hard she should 
have more.’ Then follow some remarks about his health and the trouble 
which is taking him home, and the letter ends. 

In her note on the three visiting cards Madame Blavatsky says : — 

' Head>quarters, March 24th. These cards and contents to certify to my 
doubters that the attached letter addressed to Mrs Gordon by Mr. £gliu- 
ton was just brought to me from the Vega, with another letter from him- 
self to me, which 1 keep. K. H. tells me lie saw Mr. E^hnton and had 
a talk with him, long and convincing enough to make him a believer in 
the "Brothers,^’ as actual living beings, for tho rest of his natural life. 
Mr. Eglinton writes to me : The letter which 1 enclose is going to be 
taken to Mrs. G. through your influence. You will leceive it wherever 
you are, and will forward it to her in ordinary course. You will loam 
with satisfaction of my complete conversion to a belief in the ‘Brothere,' 
and 1 have no doubt K. H. has already told you how he appeared to me 
two nights ago,’’ &c &c. K H. tola im all. He does not, however, 
want me to forward the letter in “ ordinary course,” as it would defeat 
the object, but commands mo to write this and send it off without delav, 
so that it would reach you all at Howrah to night, the 24th. 1 do 
so H. P. Blavatsky.’ 

“Tho handwriting on these cards and signature are perfectly well 
known to us. That on the larger card (from Mr. E^intou’s packet) 
attached was easily recognized as coming from Koot Hoomi. Colonol 
Gordon and I know h]s writing as well as our own ; it is so distinctly 
different from any other I have evef seen, that among thousands 1 could 
select it. He says, ‘William Eglinton thought the manifestatioa 
could only be produced through H. P. B. as a “ medium,” and that the 
power would become exhausted at Bombay. We decided othorvpse.^ Let 
this be a proof to all that the spirit of living man has as much potentiality 
in it (and often more) as a disembodied soul. He was anxious to test 
Iter, he often doubted ; two nights ago ho had the required proof and will 
doubt no more. But he is a good young man, bri^t, honesty and true 
as gold when once convinced 

“ ‘ This card was taken from his stock to-day. Let it be an additional 
proof of his wonderful mediumship. • . • . . E. H.’ 

“ This is written in blue ink, and across it is written in red ink a few 
words from the other ‘Brother’ (Colonel Olcott’s Chohan or chief). 
This interesting and wonderful phenomenon is not published with the 
idea that any one who is unacquainted with the phenomena of spirit- 
ualism will accept it. But 1 write for the millions of spiritualists, and 
also that a recom may be made of such an interesting experiment. Who 
knows but that it may pass on to a generation which will be enlightened 
enough to accept such wonders?” 

A postcript adds, that since the above statement was 
written, a paper had been received from Bombay, signed 
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by seven witnesses who saw the letter arrive there from the 
Yega. 

As 1 began by saying, this phenomenon was addressed 
more to spiritualists thm to the outer world because its 
great value for the experienced observer of phenomena 
turns on the utterly unmediumistic character of the events. 
Apart from the testimony of Mr. Eglinton's own letter to 
the effect that he, an experienced medium, was quite con- 
vinced that the interview he had with his occult visitant 
was not an interview with such “spirits” os he had been 
used to, we have the three-cornered character of the incident 
to detach it altogether from mediumship either on his part 
or on that of Mai^me Blavatsky. 

Certainly there have been cases in which under the in- 
fluence of mediumship the agencies of the ordinary spiritual 
^ance liave transported letters half across the globe. A 
conclusively authenticated case in which an unfinished letter 
was thus brought from London to Calcutta will have 
attracted the attention of aU persons who have their under- 
standing awakened to the importance of these matters, and 
who read what is currently published about them, quite 
recently. But every spiritualist will recognize that the 
transport of a letter from a ship at sea to Bombay, and then 
from Bombay to Calcutta, witlba definite object in view, and 
in .accordance with a pre-arranged and pre-announced plan, 
is something quite outside the experience of mediumship. 

"^^POl the effort made and the expenditure of force what- 
ever may have been required to accomplish the wonderful 
feat thus recorded, be repaid by proportionately satisfactory 
effects on the spiritualistic world % There has been a great 
deal written lately in England about the antagonism between 
Spiritualism and Theosophy, and an impression has arisen in 
some way that the two cultea are incompatible. Now, the 
phenomena and the experiences of spiritualism are facts, and 
nothing can be incompatible with facts. But Theosophy 
brings on the scene new interpretations of those facts, it is 
true, and sometimes these prove very unwelcome to spirit- 
ualists long habituated to their own interpretation^ Hence, 
such spiiitualists are now and then disposed to resist the 
new teaching altogether, and hold out against a belief that 
there can be anywhere in existence men entitled to advance 
it. This is consequently the important question to settle 
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before we advance into the region of metaphysical subtleties. 
Let spiritualists once realize that the Brothers do exist, and 
what sort of people they are, and a great step will have been 
accomplished. Not all at once is it to be expected that the 
spiritual world will consent to revise its conclusions by occult 
doctrines. It is only by prolonged intercourse with the 
Brothers that a conviction grows up in the mind that as 
regards spiritual science they cannot be in error. At first, 
let spiritualists think them in error if they please ; but at 
all events it will be unworthy of their elevated position 
above the Boeotian herd if they deny the evidence of phe- 
nomenal facts ; if they hold towards occultism the attitude 
which the crass sceptic of the mere Lankester type occupies 
towards spiritualism itself. So 1 cannot but hope that the 
coruscation of phenomena connected with the origin and 
adventures of the letter written on board the Vega may 
have flashed out of the darkness to some good purpose, 
showing the spiritualistic world quite plainly that the great 
Brother to whom this work is dedicated is, at all events, a 
living man, with faculties and powers of that entirely ab- 
normal kind which spiritualists have hitherto conceived to 
inhere merely in beings belonging to a superior scheme of 
existence. 

For my part, I am glad to say that I not only know him 
to be a living man by reason of all the circumstances 
detailed in this volume, but I am now enabled to realize his 
features and appearance by means of two portrait*, i;^ch 
have been conceded to me under very remarkable conditions. 
It was long a wish of mine to possess a portrait of my 
revered friend ; and some time ago he half promised that 
some time or other he would give me one. Now, in asking 
an adept for his portrait, the object desired is not a photo- 
graph, but a picture produced by a certain occult process 
which I have not yet had occasion to describe, but with 
which I had long been familiar by hearsay. I had heard, 
for example, from Colonel Olcott, of one of the circumstances 
under wHch his own original convictions about the realities 
of occult power were formed many years ago in New York 
before he had actually entered on “ the path.” Madame 
Blavatsky on that occasion had told him to bring her a 
piece of paper, which he would be certainly able to identify 
in order that she might get a portrait precipitated upon it. 
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We cannot, of course, by the Kght of ordinary knowledge 
form any conjecture about the details of the process em- 
ployed ; but just as an adept can, as 1 have had so many 
proofs, precipitate writing in closed envelopes, and on the 
pages of uncut^ pamphlets, so he can precipitate colour in 
such a way as to form a picture. In the case of which 
Colonel Olcott told me he took home a piece of note-paper 
from a club in New York — ^a piece bearing the club stamp 
— and gave this to Madame Blavatsky. She put it between 
the sheets of blotting-paper on her writing-table, rubbed 
her liand over the outside of the pad, and then in a few 
moments the marked paper was given back to him with a 
complete picture upon it representing an Indian fakir in a 
state of saniadhi. And the artistic execution of this draw- 
ing was conceived by artists to whom Colonel Olcott after- 
wards showed it to be so good, that they compared it to the 
works of old masters whom they specially adored, and 
affirmed that as an artistic curiosity it was unique and price- 
less. Now in aspiring to have a portrait of Koot Hoomi, of 
course I was wishing for a precipitated picture, and it would 
seem that just before a recent visit Madame Blavatsky paid 
to Allahabad, something must have been said to her about 
a possibility that this wish of mine might be gratified. For 
the day she came she asked me to give her a piece of thick 
white paper and mark it. This she would leave in her 
sci^p-l^ook, and there was reason to hope that a certain 
highly advanced cJiMa, or pupil, of Koot Hoomi's, not a full 
adept himseK as yet, but far on the road to that condition, 
would do what was necessary to produce the portrait. 

Nothing happened that day nor that night. The scrap- 
book remained lying on a table in the drawing-room, and 
was occasionally inspected. The following morning it was 
looked into by my \^e, and my sheet of paper was found to 
be still blank. Still the scrap-book lay in full view on the 
drawing-room table. At half-past eleven we went to break- 
fast ; the dining-room, as is often the case in Indian bunga- 
lows, only being separated from the drawing-room by an 
archway and curtains, which were drawn aside. While we 
were at breakfast Madame Blavatsky suddenly showed by 
the signs with which all who know her are familiar, that 
one of her occult friends was near. It was the c/ield to 
whom I have above referred. She got up, thinking she 
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might be required to go to her room ; but the astral visitor, 
ehe said, waved her bacl^ and she returned to the table. 
After breakfast we lookea into the scrap-book, and on my 
marked sheet of paper, which had been seen blank by my 
wife an hour or two before, was a precipitated profile 
portrait. The face itself was left white, with only a few 
touches within the limits of the space it occupied ; but the 
rest of the paper all round it was covered with cloudy blue 
shading. Slight as the method was by which the result 
was produced, the outline of the ftice was perfectly well- 
defined, and its expression as vividly rendered as would 
have been possible with a finished picture. 

At first Madame Blavatsky was dissatisfied with the 
sketch. Knowing the original personally, she could appre- 
ciate its deficiencies ; but though I should have welcomed a 
more finished portrait, I was sufiS.ciently pleased with the 
one I had thus received to be reluctant that Madame 
Blavatsky should try any experiments with it herself with 
the view of improving it, for fear it would be spoilt. In 
the course of the converstition, M put himself in com- 

munication with Madame Blavatsky, and said that he would 
do a portrait himself on another piece of paper. There was 
no question in this case of a test phenomenon so after 
I had procured and given to Madame Blavatsky a (marked) 
piece of Bristol board, it was put away in the scrap-book, 
and taken to her room, where, free from the confugjng 

cross magnetisms of the drawing-room, M would be 

better able to operate. 

Now it will be understood that neither the producer of 

the sketch I had received, nor M , in their natural 

state, are artists. Talking over the whole subject of these 
occult pictures, I ascertained from Madame Blavatsky that 
the supremely remarkable results have been obtained by 
those of the adepts whose occult science as regards this 
particular process has been superadded to ordinary artistic 
training. But entirely without this, the adept can produce 
a result which for all ordinary critics looks like the work of 
an artist, by merely realizing very clearly in his imagination 
the result he wishes to produce, and then precipitating the 
colouring matter in accordance with that conception. 

In the course of about an hour from the time at which 
she took away the piece of Bristol board — or the time m|iy 
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have been less — ^we were not watching it, Madame 
Blavatsky brought it me back with another portrait, again 
a profile, though more elaborately done. Both portraits 
were obviously of the same face, and nothing, let me say at 
once, can exceed the purity and lofty tenderness of its 
expression. Of course it bears no mark of age. Koot 
Hoomi, by the mere years of his life, is only a man of what 
we call middle age ; but the adept's physically simple and 
refined existence leaves no trace of its passage ; and while 
our faces rapidly wear out after forty — strained, withered, 
and burned up by the passions to which all ordinary lives 
are more or less exposed — ^the adept age for periods of time 
that I can hardly venture to define, remains apparently the 

perfection of early maturity. M , Madame Blavatsky's 

special guardian stiU, as I judge by a portrait of him that I 
have seen, though I do not yet possess one, in the absolute 
prime of manhood, has been her occult guardian from the 
time she was a child ; and now she is an old lady. He 
never looked, she tells me, any different from what he looks 
now. 

I have now brought up to date the record of all external 
facts connected with the revelations I have been privileged 
to make. The door leading to occult knowledge is still 
ajar, and it is still permissible for explorers from the outer 
world to make good their footing across the threshold. This 
condition of things is due to exceptional circumstances at 
present, End may not continue long. Its continuance may 
largely depend upon the extent to which the world at large 
manifests an appreciation of the opportunity now offered. 
Some readers who are interested, but slow to perceive what 
practical action they can take, may ask what they can do to 
show appreciation of the opportunity. My reply will be 
modelled on the famous injunction of Sir Robert Peel : — 
‘‘ Register, register, register !” Take the first step towards 
T paking a response to the ofier which emanates from the 
occult world — ^register, register, register; in other words, 
join the Theosophical Society — ^the one and only association 
which at present is linked by any recognized bond of union 
with the Brotherhood of Adepts in Thibet. There is a 
Theosophical Society in London, as there are other branches 
in Paris and America, as well as in India. If there is as 
yet but little for these branches to do, that fact does not 
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vitiate their importance. After a voter has registered^ 
there is not much for him to do for the moment. The 
mere growth of branches of the Theosophical Society as 
associations of people who realize the sublimity of adeptship, 
and have been able to feel that the story told in this little 
book, and more fully, if more obscurely, in many greater 
volumes of occult learning, is absolutely true — ^true, not as 
shadowy religious “truths” or orthodox speculations are 
held to be true by their votaries, but true as the “ London 
Post-Office Directory” is true ; as the Parliamentary reports 
people read in the morning are true ; the mere enrolment 
of such people in a society under conditions which may 
enable them sometimes to meet and talk the situation over 
if they do no more, may actually effect a material result as 
regards the extent to which the authorities of the occult 
world will permit the further revelation of the sublime 
knowledge they possess. Eemember, that knowledge is real 
knowledge of other worlds and other states of existence — 
not vague conjecture about hell and heaven and purgatory, 
but precise knowledge of other worlds going on at this 
moment, the condition and nature of which the adepts can 
cognize, as we can the condition and nature of a strange 
town we may visit. These worlds are linked with our own, 
and our lives with the lives they support; and will the 
further acquaintance with the few men on earth who are 
in a position to tell us more about them, be supei'ciliously 
rejected by the advance guard of the civilfeed iVorlS, the 
educated classes of England 1 Surely no inconsiderable 
group will be sufficiently spiritualized to comprehend the 
value of the present opportunity, and sufficiently practical 
to follow the advice alre^y quoted, and — ^register, register, 
register. 


THE END. 
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AEKOLB.— The Iliap abd Odtsset or Ihdia. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., F.B.G.S., 
Ac., Ac. Foap. 8vo, pp. 24, sewed. Is. 

ABVqp. —A Siirpui Tbarslitbilal Gbaxvab of the Turkish Languagb. 
Cjpmpilea from Various Sources. With Dialogues and Vocabulary. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., O.S.I., F.B.aS. Post 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1877. 28. 6d. 

AEVOLP.-tIndian Foetbt. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

iSTOtt.'—'SEldcONS. By the Bev, E Artom, Chief Babbi of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Congregations of Exmland. First Series. Second Edition. Qrown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 314, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

AEBA->0k the Stunt or Mopern Languages in general, and of the EnglirirLan- 
gtiRge in particular. An Essay. By David Asher, Fh.D. 12mo, pp. viii, and 

"80, cloth. T869. 2 b. 


AmATIQ 80(0]^ or BENGAL. list of Publications on application. 

BOiOlSTT.r-JouRNAL or the Botal Asutiu SodrsTt or Great Bbitaie 
’ Ml iBELAEp, from the Oommenoement to 1863. First Series, comj^te in 20 
8vo, with many Plates. £10, or in parts from 48. to 6s. each. 

or THE Botax* Asutio Sooqbtt of Gbeat Bscpiiv 
AmlRiLAEn. New Series. 8vo. Stitched In wrapper. 1864-82. 

t', * Psrts* PP* Ir. and 4W, 16e.— Vol. IL, 2 Parts, pp SSJjJWs.— Vol III, 

Ms.-VotV;.2Parts,^pp4IA with 
lofoILpage and fiddlbig Plates, 188.-Vri. VI., Fart 1, pp. 212, with 2 Platesaai a Map, jM.- 



A OeMogMo/Iit^tortcmt Wai^, 

L tn^ iwtlliFW*»«lbA«i.—T()L Vlt.Ml, fti- IM, irtik » TWai 

^ToL YIL^ Ftet i pp^ ^ witii 7 P>tei lad a Map, 6f.-^VoL YlLht ?Art 1, pp. IM, with 
Maa and a Plan, as.— VoL VHI., Part S, pp. 151, 8a.— Vol. DL, Part 1, pp. U4L wli^ a 
as.— VjL IZ., Part 8, jp. 89^ with 8 Piataa, 10a. 8d.— Vol Z., Part 1, P|>. 15|, with 8 


184, with a Table imd's Plates,‘&.-Voh ZIV., Part 8, pp 164, with 1 Table, 7b. ad.-Voi: 
V., Part 8, pp. 806, with 6 Plates, 8s.— VoL ZIV., Part ^ pp 408. with 1 Plat^ 14a.— Vol. 
., Wt I, pp. 18^ 6a. ; Part 2, pp. 158, with 8 Tables, 5a. ; P^ UL, pp. 108, 6 b. 

PIET.— Thb Oohplbte Fbekoh Cotjbsb. Part n. Oontainiiig all the Buies of 
French Syntax, &o., &o. By Georges 0. Asplet, French Master, Frome. Fcap. 
^ 0 , pp. xz. and 27^ cloth. 1880. 2b. 6d. 

ffOM.— A Short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Langnage. By W. G. Aston, 
M.A. Third Edition. Grown 8vo, pp. 96, cloth. 1873. 1^. 

ITON.— A Gbammab of the Japanese WETTrEN LANOUAaB. By W. G. Aston, 
M.A, Assistant Japanese Secretary H.B.M.’b Legation, Yedo, Japan. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 306, doth. 1877. 28a 

STONIBHBD AT AMEBIOA. Being Oursobt Deductionb, Ac., Ac. By Zigsag. 
Fcap. 8yo, pp. xvi.-108, boards. 1880. li. 

aOTOBBB BAMSOBin. 

YoL I. The jAiiciNiTA-NTlTA-MlLl-YiSTABA. Edited for the Sanskrit Text 
Society, nnder the supervision of Theodor Goldstttcker. Large 4to, pp. 682, 
clotL £3, IBs. 6d. 

Vol. II. Thb Institutes of Gautama. Edited, with an Index of Words, by A. 
F. Stender, Ph.D., Prof, of ^Oriental Languages in the University of Breslaa. 
8vo, pp. iv. and 78, cloth. 1876. 48. 6d. Stitched, 3b. 6d. 

VoL 111. VaitIna Sutra : The Ritual of the Athabva Veda. Edited, with 
Critioal Notes and Indices, by Dr. B. Garbe. 8vo, pp. viiL and 120, sewed. 
1878. 6b. 

Vols. IV. and V.— Vabdhamana’s Ganabatnamahodadhi, with the A^or*s 
Commentary. Edited, with Oritical Notes and Indices, by JuUuif Bggeling, 
Ph.D. 8vo. Part I, pp. xii. and 240, wrapper. 1879. 6s. Part IL, pp^ 24^ 
wrapper. 1881. 68. 

nOlBB.— ])iARi. A Drama in Verse. By l^ile Auner. Edited with Polish 
Notes and Notice on Augier. By Theodore Earoher, LLB., of the Bo^ MUitau 
Academy and the Universitiy of London. 12mo, pp. xiii. and 146, doth. 1867* 
2b. 6d. 


.Ustih.— A Praotioal Trbatibi on the Preparation, Combination, and Applica^ 
turn of Oaloareotts and Hydraulic Limes and Cements. To which is added many 
useful Becipes for various Scientific, Mercantile, and Domestic Purposes. By 
James G. Austin, Architect. 12mo, pp. 192, dorii. 1862. 6s. 


ZON.— The Meohanio*b FanirD. A collection of Beceipts and Pnoricsl 
l^ons relating to Aquaria, Bronsing, Cements, Drawing, Dm Eieotricity, 
Gildifig, Glass-working, Ac. Numerous Woodcnti Edited by W. E. A* Axon, 
H.B.S.L., F.S.S. Crown 8vq,pp.xiL and 339, olo% 1876. 46d. ^ 


IBA.— An Elementary Grammar of the Japanese Language, with eaj^ n^ogreuiTe 
Bxerdsei' ByTaiuiBaba. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 92, cloth. 181% 


ACKINv— T he AND Times OF Fbanois Bacon. Extiaeted from the 

Ida Oeoaskmal Writings ^ James Speddlng* Svob. post 8ro, pp. zx.^ 710, aai 

xiv*, 708 ^ dotii. 1878 . nis. 
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PvbiHAed by TriSmer & Ob. 


B41>Sir-P(nrBLL.--»PfiOTKino2r awd Bad Tnos, with Speetal Befarenee io tha 
Political Boonomy of Bngliah Ooloniaaiioii. By George Badan<*Powall, M.A., 
P.R. A.S,« F.B.S., Author of **Naw Homei for the Old Oouniry,** Ao*. Ac. 8 to, 
pp.xii-#Aclo& 1879. 6c. 6d. 


BABER.— Thi Natural ahd Morbxb Gharom or Tin Huxiir En ard tbub 
Teiatkibt. By 0. Badar. Medium Sro, pp. viii aud606, cloth. 1868. 16a. 


BABER.— Platxs illusiratiro tbi Natural arl Morbid Charqbs or thi Humar 
Em By 0. Badar. Six ohromo-lithographio Plates, each ooutaining thefigures 
of six Eyas, and four lithographed Plates, with figures of Instruments, with an 
Explanatory Text of 32 pages. Medium firo, in a portfolio. 21s. Price for Text 
ana Atlas taken together, £1, 128. 

BABLBT. —Indian Missionabt Bboobd and Mbmobial VoLnin. By the Bev. B. 
H. Badley, of the American Methodist Mission. 8to, pp. xil and 280, cloth. 
1876. 10 s. 6 d. 


BALTOUR.— Waifs ard Strats frok thi Far East ; being a Series of Disoonneoted 
Essays on Matters relating to Ohina. By Prederiok Henry Balfour. 3 toL demy 
8fo, pp. 224, cloth. 18^. 10s. 6 d. 


BALFOBR.— The Divine Classic of Nan-Hua ; being the Works of Chuang Tsse, 
Taoist Philosopher. With an Excursus, and Copious Annotations in English and 
Chinese. ByF. H Balfour, F.H.Q.S, Author of Waifs and Strays ixom the 
Far East,” £e. Demy 8to, pp. xlviii. and 426, cloth. 1881. 14 b. 


BALL.— The Diamonds, Coal, and Gold of India ; their Mode of Occurrence and 
Distribution. By V. Ball, M.A., F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of India. 
Fcap. 870 , pp. viii. and 136, cloth. 1881. 5s. 


BALL,— A Manual OF THE Gbologt of India. Part III. Economic Geology, By 
y. Ball, M.A., F.G.S. Royal 8yo, pp. xx. and 640, with 6 Maps and 10 Plates, 
cloth. 1881. lOs. (For Parts I. and II. see Medlioott.) 


BALLAD 800IBT7— Subscriptions, small paper, one guinea ; large paper, two guineas 
per annum. List of publications on application. 

BAUtiiNTJNB.— Elkmbrtb of Hindi and Braj Bhakha Grammar. Compiled for 
the use of the East India College at Haileybury. By James R. Ballantyne, Second 
]^tion. Crown 8 vo, pp. 38, cloth. 1868. fis. 

BALLANTTNE.- First Lissovs ir Sanskrit Grammar; together with an Introduc- 
tion to the Hitopadela. New Edition. By James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., librarian 
of the India Office. 870 , pp. Tiii and 110, cloth. 1873. 3s. 6 d. 

BARANOWBBl.— Vade Mbcum db la Lanoue Fran^atbe, r 6 dig 6 d'aprds lei Dio- 
tionnaires olassiques aYOC les Exemples de Bonnes Locutions que donne 1' Academic 
Fran^aise. on quW trouYe dans les ouTrages des plus c^ldbres auteurs. Par J. J. 
Baranowski, a 7 ec I'approbation de M E. Littr4, S4nateur, Ac. 32mQ, pp. 224, 
1879. Cloth, 28. 6 d. ; morocco, 38. 6 d. ; morocco tuck, 4i. 

BARENTS’ RELI08.— ReooYored in the summer of 1876 by Charles L. W. Gardiner, 
Esq^ and presented to the Dutch Government. Described and enlained by J. 
JL 0 , de Jonge, D^uty Royal Architect at the Hague, Publishea by command 
of His Excellency. W. F. Van F.R.F. Taelman Kip, Minister of Marine. Trans- 
lated, with a Preface, by S R. Van Campen. With a Map, Illustrations, and a 
fae-simile of the Sc^U. Svo, pp. 70, cloth. 1877. 6 b. ^ 

BARBIBRR sad OAFENDtr.— Les Faux Borsbommis, a Comedy. By Theodore 
Baxribre and Emeit Capendu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Bar- 
tibre, by ProfesMr Oh. Oassal, LL.D., of Univerii^ College^ London. 12iiio, pp. 
vd. and 304, doth. '1868. 4i. 
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fleel!rtil»er’t0rieiital8arl«i. < ^ . 

EABTLECTkWAionoKm Of AmBiCAiriBiii. A Qhmry of Wordi ind t’hraiM 
cOl^tiiAfly used in the United States. Bt John Knisell Bartlett. Fourth 
Edition, oonaidexahly enlarged and improyeo. Svo, pp; zlyL and 814,' doth. 
1877. ah. 

BATTFS.— What ts Vital Fobob ? or, a Short and Oomprehendye Sketch, inolnd- 
ing Vital Fhfsios, Animal Moiphology, and Epidemics; to which is added an 
Appendix upon Geology, Is THB Dentbital Thbobt of Gbolooy Tenable t By 
Enmard Fawcett Battye. 8yo, pp. iy. and 336, cloth. 1877. 7 a 6d. 

BASLB7.— Notes on the Efiotclodial Odttino Fbahe of Messrs. Holtsapffd k 
Oa With special reference to its Oon^ensation Adjustment, and with nxuuerous 
UlustratioDS of its Capabilities. By 'Thomas Sebastian Basley, M.A. 8yo pp 
yi and 192 dotlu lUustrated. 1872. 10s. 6d. 

BAZLET.— The Stabs in Theib Ooubses: A Twofold Series of Maps, with a 
Catalogue, showing how to identify, at any time of the year, all stars down to the 
5.6 magnitude, inclusiye of Heis, which are clearly visible in English latitudes. 
By T. S. Basley, M.A., Author of “Notes on the %>ioycloidBl Cutting Frame.’* 
Atlas folio, pp. 46 and 24, Folding Plates, cloth. 18/8. 15s. 

BEAL.— Tbavels of Fah-Hun abb Suko-Tdv, Buddhist Pilgrims, from China to 
India (400 A.D. and 518 A.1).) Translated from the Chinese. By Samuel BeaLJB. A., 
Trin. ColL, Cam., Ac. Crown 8yo, pp. Izziii. and 210, with a coloured Map, 
doth, omamentaL 1869. 10s. 6d. 

BEAL.— A Catena ot Buddhist Soriptubbs from the Chinese. By S. Beal, B.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; a Chaplain in Her Majesty's Fleet, Ac. Svo, pp. 
ziy. and 436, doth. 1871. 15a 

BEAL— The Bohantio Legend of Sarya Buddha. From the Cbinese-Sandolt. 
By the Bey. Samuel Beal. Crown Sro., pp. 408, cloth. 1875. 12 a 

BEAL— Dhammafada. See Tnibner’s Oriental Series. 

BEAL.— Buddhist Litebature in China : Abstract of Four Lectures, Delivered by 
Samuel Beal, B.A., Professor of Chinese at University College, London. Demy 
8yo, pp. zx. and 1^ doth. 1882. lOs. 6d. " ^ 

BEAMEfL— Outlines of Indian Philology. With a Map sbo^v^ the Distribution 
of Indian LanguageA By John Beames, 11R.A,S., Bengal Civil Service, Member 
of the Asiatic S^ety of Bengal, the Philological Society of London, and iha 
SodAtd Asiatique of Paris. &cond enlarged and revised Edition. C^wn Svo, 
pp. viii. and 96, doth. 1868. 5a 

BEAXES.— A Comparative Gbamxab or the Modern Aryan Languages of Iedia, 
to wit, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindbi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali. By John 
Beam^ Bengal Civil ^rvice, M B.A.S., Ao , ko. Demy 8yo. VoL I. On iMUiidA 
Pp. zvi. and 366, cloth. 1872. 16a— VoL II. The Noun and the Pronoun. 
Pp. zil and 348, cloth, 1876. 16a— VoL III. The Verb. Pp. xiL and 316, doth. 
im. 16s. 

B8USW.— Prom the Iedus to the Tigris. A Nanatiye of a Joumev through the 
Oouutriei of Balodhistan, Afyhanistan, Ehorassan, and Iran in 1872; together 
with a complete Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe l 4 m|uage, and 
a Beoord ol the Meteorological Observations and Al^des on the March from the 
Indus to the Tigris. By Hem^ Walter Bellew, C S.I., Surgeon, Bengal Btaff 
CoxpA 2>emy8yo,pp. viii. and 496, doth. 1874. 14i, 

BBLUBW.-^Masbscii aed Kashghab ; a Narrative of die Jonniey of the BmbiiMy 
AoKuh^^ 1^87^74. By H, W. Bdlew, O.SLI. Dea^ SvUi pp* wiL and 
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BB&IV.->Tbb Baom <» AKEAHlsiAir. Bfing a Brief Aeeoont tiM BeMM 
Ntiiotti Inhabiidiig that Ootmtir. By Sutgeon-Major H. W. Bellew, O.S.I., ]ate 
Special Politioal Duty at Kaotii drO| pp. 124, cloth. 1880. 78. ISd. 

BSUi(IWB.— Enoura Ourinri Yooibulast for the use of Stndenta at the Ohinese, 
^aiwBeie, and other Langnages. Arranged by John Bellows. With Notes on the 
Writing of Chinese with Boman Letters, by Piofessor Summers, King’s OoU^, 
liond<m. Crown 8vo, pp. ri and 368, cloth. 1867. 68. 

BELZd)WB.~ODTLi]rB DioriojriRT roa tbb usb or MisaxoHARnei, Explobibb, ibd 
STtmixiB or Lavouagb. By Max MOUer, M. A., Taylorian Professor in the TJni- 
Tendty of Oxford. With an Introduction on the use of the ordinary 

Endiim Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages, ^e Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxi. and limp morocco. 1867. 7s. 

BELLOWS.— Tous lbs Ybbbies. Conjugations of all the Verbs in the French and 
English Language By John Bellows. Revised by Professor Beljame, B.A., 
LLB., of the University of Paris, and Official Interoreter to the Imperial Court, 
and George B. Strickland, late Assistant French Master, Royal Naval School, 
Loudon.' Also a New Table of Equivalent Values of French and English Money, 
Weights, and Measures. d2mo, 76 Tables, sewed. 1867. Is. 

BELLOWS.— Fbxnoh abd E rolish Dictiohabt fob the Pocket. By J ohn Bellows. 
Contaimng the Frenoh-English and English-French divisions on the same pa^ ; 
conjugating all the verbs : distinguishing the genders by different types ; giving 
numerous aids to pronunciation ; indicating the Itaiaon or non-liaiion of teminu 
consonants ; and translating units of weight, measure, and value, by a series of 
tables differing entirely from any hitherto published. The new edition, which is 
but six ounces in weight, has been remodelled, and contains many thousands of 
additional words and renderings. Miniature maps of France, the British Isles, 
Paris, and liondon, are added to the Geographical Action. Second Edition, ^mo, 
pp. 608, roan tuck, or persian without tuck. 1877. lOs. 6d. ; morocco tuck, 12 b. 6d. 

BENEDDC— Dbb ViTTBB. Comedy in Three Acts. By Roderich Benedix. Withi 
Grammatical and Explanato |7 Notes by F. Weinmann, German Master at the 
Royal Institution School, Liverpool, and G. Zimmermann, Teacher of Modem 
Languages. 12mo, pp. 128, cloth. 1863. 2 b. 6d. 

BENFAT.—dL Pbaotical Gbamxar of the Sabskeit Language, for the use of Early 
Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Gbttin- 
^cond^revised, and enlarged Edition. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 296, olo^h. 

BENTHAII.— Thiobt of Legislatiqk. By Jeremy Bentham. Translated from the 
French of Etienne Dumont by R. Hildreth. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xv, 
and 472, doth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

BBTT8.~^VALDtt3. 

BEVIBIDOE.— Thx Distbiot of Bakabgahj. Its History and Statistics. By H. 
Beveridge, B.C.S., Magistrate and Collector of Bakarganj. 8yo, pp. xi. and 
460, doth. 1876. 21 b. 

mmaSLU-’See Haixi. 

BISUUtUlI.— H ibtobt or thb Ekolish Lakguaoe and Lithbatubi.— B y F. J. 
Bierbaum, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 270, doth. 1883. 3s. 

BXHAIIBBT.— Thb Ltrs or Gaudama. See Trilbner’s Oriental Series. 

BlSCil.— Fasti Monastio! Abvi Saxoniox ; or, An Alphsbetioal list of the Heeidi of 
Bs%ion8 Houset in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is pre- 
Ibed a Ohronological ^telome of Contenmorary Foundations. By Walbet de 
Ofay 8vo, pp. vii a^ll4, doth. l^K 5i. 
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«LeOHglaafDiMUt. ByBob«ttBiid,lLD. damyavo,p]^949,<^ i£ar7i.6d. 

BLiOK.— Touira Javan, Yokohama and Tedo. AKRrrAiiteof tbe SeHlement 
and the Oity, from the Kgaing of tho Treadei in X868 io tbo OIom of the Tear 
1879; with a Glance at the Progreu of Japan dntinff a* Period of Twentr-ono 
Yean. By John B. Black, formerly Editor of the ** Japan Herald^ and the 
** Japan Gaaette.'* Editor of the ‘*Fur Eaat.” 2 vola. demy 8?o, h*. x?iii. and 
418 ;ziv. and 622, cloth. 1881. £2, 2i. 

BLADES. --SHAS8P1RI AND Ttpoorapht. Being an Attempt to show Shakipere’i 
Penonal Connection with, and Technical Knowledge of, the Art of Printing ; alio 
Bemarka npon lome common Typographical Brron, with emcial reference to the 
Text of Shakapere. By William Bladea. 8yo, pp. yiii. and 78, with an Blnatra- 
tioD, cloth. 1872. 3a. 

BLADES.— Ten Biocbapht and Ttfoobafht or William Oaxton, England’a Pint 
Printer. ^ ‘Vi^am Bladea. Founded to a great extent the Anthor’a 
**Life and Typography of William Caxton.** Brought up to tne Preaent Date, 
and induding all DiMoyeriea ainoe made. Elegantly and approptiAtehn>rinted in 
demy Svo, on hand-made paper, imitation old bevelled bmdmg; 1877. £1, la. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 188L 5a. 

BLADES.— Thn Enxmixs of Books. By Williaip Bladea, Typograph. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 112, parchment wrapper. 1880. Oa. 

BLAXET.— Mbmoibs of Db. Bobebt Blaket, Profeaaor of Lode and Metaphyaio% 
Qneen*a College, Belfast, Author of ^^Histoncal Sketch of Moral Science,’^ Ac., 
Ac. Edited by the Bev. Henry Miller, of St. Andrewa (Presbyterian Church of 
England), Hammersmith. Crown 8vo, pp. xiL and 252, cloth. 1870. 5 b. 

BLBEK.— Betnabd the Fox in South Afbioa ; or, Hottentot Fables and Tales, 
chiefly Translated from Original Manuioripts in the Library of His Excellenov Sir 
George Grey, KC.B. By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. xxvl ana 94, 
doth. 1864, 3 b. 6d. 

BLEEK.— A Bbief Account of Bushman Folk Lobs, and other Texts. By W. B. 
I. Keek. Ph.D. Folio, pp. 21, paper. 2 b. 6d. 

BOEEMEB.— Spanish Befobmebs of Two Centubies, from 1520, their lives and 
Writings. Deacnbed by E. Boehmer, D.D., Ph.D. Yol i. royal ^o, pp. 232, 
doth. 1874. 12s. 6d. Boxburghe, 16 b. 

BOBHXEB.— iSfee Valdes, and Spanish Befobmebs. 

BOJESBE.— A Guide to the Danish Lanouaob. Designed for English Students. 
By Mrs. Maria Bojesen. 12mo, pp. 250, doth. 1863. Os. 

BOfUA— The Gbbman Caugbaphist : Copies for German Handwriting. By C. 
Bolia. Oblong 4to, sewed. Is. 

BOOLE.- Message of Pbtghic Science to Mothebb and Kubbes. By Mary 
Boole. Grown 8vo, pp. xiv and 266, olotb. 1883. 5s. 

EOT BN01NBBB8.— See under Lukin. 

BOYD.— NXgXnanda ; or, the Joy of the Snake World. A Buddhist Drama in Five 
Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Enlanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit 
of Sa-Hsrsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B. A, mskrit ^olar of Trinity Odlege, 
Cambridge. With an introduction ay Professor CoweU. Crown Sveu pp. xvi. 
and 100, doth. 1872. 4s. 6d. ' 

BEAMIMI.— Japanese Chbonologioal Tables, sbowbg the Date, according to 
the JuEili or Gregorian Calendar, of the Pint Day of each Japanese Kimth. 
From Til^Kwa, 1st year, to Mei-Ji, 6th year (645 A.D. to 1873 a.DA WI^ an 
Introduclery Essay on ** Japanese Chrcmology and Calendars, Ey W« Brsmssa. 
Oblong foap* PP* 5D>84, doth. 1880. fas. 
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W war Oonw or Jmy> ByW^Bnaaien. fvtiL 
tad tnm Ooiiui iira«d tar thednatnl GorenuDent. 4ta» 10, with PtatM of 74 
Cotai, boftrdt. 1880L fk ^ 

BftAmBIf.— JiPiSESB WsroHrs, with their Equiraleiits in French and Engluh 
Weighic. Compiled bj W. Biameen. Fcap. folio eheei. 1677. li. 

lg A K 8B N .---JAPA]!ra!8E LnnsAi Miasubes, with their E<miTalenti in Frendh and 
Engliih Meaenree. Compiled by W. Bramsen. Foap. folio sheet. 1877. Is. 

BBSNTAXTO.—On the Histoet akd Devslofment of Gildb, and the Ceueoin of 
TbadE'TTnionb. By Lnjo Brentano, of Asohaffenburg, Bavaria, Dootor Juris 
ntiiusque et PhilosophuB. 1. The Origin of Gilds. 2. Beligious (or Social) 
Gilds. 3. Town-Gilds or Gild-Merchants. 4. Craft-Gilds. 5. Trade-Unions. 
8vo, pp. xvi and 136, cloth. 1870. 3s. 6d. ^ 

BEBnOH2fEn>SB.>-£ABLT Eubofban Rxbeabohes into the Floba of China. 

' By E. Bretschneider, M.D., Physician of the Bussian Legation at Peking. Demy 
Svo, pp. iv. and 194, sewed. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

BRET80HHBIDEB.~Botanioon Sinioom. Notes on Chinese Botany, from Native 
and Western Sources. By £. Bretschneider, M.D. Crown Svo, pp. 228, wrapper. 
1882. 10s. 6d. 

BBBTTB.— French Examination Papebs set at the Univebsiit of London from 
1839 TO 1871. Arranged and edited by the Eev. P. H. Ernest Brette, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viil and 278, cloth. Ss. 6d.; interleaved, 4s. 6d. 

BBITIBH M0fSEini~Ll8T OF PUBUOATIONB OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH 
Museum, on appUoation. 

BBOWN.--THE Dervishxs ; or. Oriental SFtRiruAiJSM. By John P. Brown, 
Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of America at Con- 
stantinople. Crown Svo, pp. viiL and 416, cloth, with 24 Illustrations. 1868. 148. 

BROWN. —Sanskrit Prosody and Numerical Symbols Explained. By Charles 
Philip Brown, M. R. A. S., Author of aTelugu Dictionary, Grammar, Ac., Professor 
of ^lugu in ^e University of London. .Svo, pp. viii. and 56, doth. 1869. 3 b. 6d. 

BBOWNBi— How TO USB the Ophthalmoscope ; being Elementary Instruction in 
Ophthalmoscopy. An’anged for the use of Students. By Edgar A. Brown& Sur- 
geon to the Liverpool Eye and Ear Infirmary, Ac. Crown Svo, pp. xi. and 108, 
with 36 Figures, doth. 1876. 3s. 6d. 

BBOWNB.— A BiNOiu Primer, in Roman Character. By J. F. Browne, B.C.S. 
Crown Svo, pp. 32, doth. 188L 2 b. 

BBOWNB.— A Hindi Primer in Roman Character. By J. F. Browne, B.C.S. 
Crown Svo, pp. 36, doth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

BROWNE.— An UbiyX Primer in Roman Character. By J. F. Browne, EC.S. 

*Crown Svo, pp. doth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

BROWNma flOOlSmi PAPBR8.-Demy Svo^ wrappen. 1881-84. ParTL, pp. 
116. lOs. Bibliography of Robert Browning from 1833-8L Part IL, pp. 142. 
lOi, Ph^ m., pp. 168. lOs. 

BROWNINOW POEMS, Illustrations to. 4to, boards. Parts I. and H. 10s* agoh. 

BRimNO W.-hSw fiksimL. 

BWMKQI.-^Map OF Japan. See under Japan. 
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Asouao Olaasios. AuttUb Ttxii ^ !>eiiif Bzineti from ti 

ShahiM W wiirll^ Aad AiUttwEani^PaL With fb^olofloal KAiet. Bif 

Brnert A. Budge, &A., M.B.AS., Aisynan EzhiMtioiier, dariit’t College, 
Cambridge. ^laU 4to, pp. viii. and 44, eloih. 1880. 7i. 6cL ^ 

BUDOB.— History or Bsabhaddok. See TrObnerii Oriental Seriei. 

BUNTAH.^Soeneb from the Pilgrim's Progress. By. B. B. Batter. 4to, pp. 
142, boards leetber back. 1882. 6i. 

BUBOBSS:- 

Arohaologioal Suryet of Western Iniha 
Beport of the First Season’s Operations in the BelgIm and Kaladi 
Distbiots. January to May 1874. By James Burgess, F.HG.S. With 66 
Photographs and Lithograpliio Plates. Boyal 4to, pp. viii. and 46; helf 
bound. 1875. £2, 2s. 

Beport on the Antiquities of KIthiIwId and Baohh, being the result of 
the Second Season's Operations of the Archseological Survey of Western 
India, 1874-76. By James Buigess, F.B.G.S. Boyal 4to, pp. x. and 2^ 
with 74 Plates ; half bound. 1876. £3, 

Beport on the Antiquities in the Bidab and Aurangabad Districts, in 
the Territories of His Jlighness the Nizam of Haiderabad, being the result 
of the Third Season's Operations of the Arohseological Survey of Westejn 
India, 1875-76. By James Burgess, F.B.G.8., M.B.A.S., Archaological Sur- 
veyor and Beporter to Government, Western India. Boyal 4to, pp. viiL and 
13^ with 63 Photographic Plates ; half bound. 1878. 2s. ^ 

Beport on the Buddhist Cave Temples and their ^ 

Inscriptions; containing Views, Plans, Sections, and 
Elevation of Fai^es of Cave Temples ; Drawings of I 
Architectural and Mythological Sculptures ; Facsimiles ' 

2Vols. 1883. £6, 6s. 


cal and Jaina Caves in Western India. By James 
Burgess, LL.D , F.RG.S., Ac. Royal 4to, pp. viii. 
and 90, with 66 Plates and Woodcuts ; half-hound. / ^ 

BURMA —The British Burma Gazetteer. Compiled by Major H. b! ^P^annan, 
under the direction of the Government of India. 2 vols. ovo, pp. 764 and 878, 
with 11 ^^otographs, cloth. 1880. £2, 10s. 

BURNE.— Shropshire Folk-Lobe. A Sheaf of Gleanings. Edited by Charlotte S. 
Bume. from the Collections of Georgina F. Jackson. Part I. Demy 8vo, pp. 
xvi.-176, wrapper. 1883. 78. 6d. 

BURNELL.— Elements of South Indian Palaeography, from the Fourth to the 
Seventeenth Century A.D., being an Introduction to the Study of South Indian 
Inscriptions 'and Mm By A C. Burnell Second enlarged and improved 
Edition. 4to, pp. xiv. and 148, Map and 85 Plates, doth. 1878. £2, 12s. 6a. 

BURNELL.— A Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palaoi at 
Tanjorb.' Prepared for the Madras Government By A C. Burnell, Ph.D., Ad., 
Ac. 4to, stiff wrapper. Part L, pp. iv.-80, Vedio and Technical Literature. 
Part II., pp. iv.-80, Philosimhy and Law. Part llL, Drama, Epics, Pgrftaaa, and 
Zantras; indices. 1879. lOs. each. ; 


01 inscriptions, ac. ; wiin Aiescnptive ana juxpianatory 
Text, and Translations of Inscriptions, Ac., Ac. By 
James Burgess. LL.D., F.R.G.S., Ac. Boyd 4to, pp. 
x. and 140, with 86 Plates and Woodcuts ; bdf-bound. 
Report on Eluba Cave Temples, and the Bbabmani- 


BURNET.— Tbi Boys’ Manual of Siamanship and Gunnery, conned for the use 
of the Training-Ships of the Boyd Navy. By Commander OL Bumey, B.N.« 
F.B.G.S.f Sup«^teQdent of Greenwich Hospital School Seventh Edxtkm. Ap- 
j^ed by die Lords Commissioners of the Admirdty to be used in the Tniniiig* 
Ships dl the Boyd Navy. Crown 8vo, pp. xxii.^and 862, with numerous lUus- 
tiaUons, dSoth. 1879. os. 
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Yotnra 8 iai[an*8 Uasval utd Biggir'a Ouidi. By CteiAiilite 
0. Burney, E^N., F.B.G.S. Sixth Bdition. Beviied and oorreoted. Apjttnted 
Imt ^ Lmi Oomroifliioneri of the Admiralty, drown Sva pp. xxxviii. and 692, 
mm. With 200 Blnitratioiui and 16 Sheets of Signak 1878. 7e* 6d. 

BVB90V.— CiPf AIN Bxohard F. Buhton’s Handbook vob Ovbbund BzpxDmoini ; 
being an English Edition of the ** Prairie (traveller.” a Handbook for Overland 
Expedition! With Hloatrations and Itinerariea of tne Piinoipal Houtea between 
the MiMiaaippi and the Pacific, and a Map. By Oaptain Bandolph B. Marcy (now 
General and Chief of the Staff, Army ox the rotomao). Edited, with Notes, by 
Captain Biohard F. Burton. Crown 8vo, pp. 270, numerous Woodcuts, Itinera- 
ries, and Map, cloth. 1863. fis. fid. 

BVTLBR,— Th> Spanish Tiaohxr and Colloquial Fhrasi-Boox. An easy and 
agreeable method of acqi^ing a Speaking Knowledge of the Spanieh Language. 
By Francis Butler. Foap. 8vo, pp. xviii. and 240, half -roan. 2s. fid. 

BjOILEE.— Hunqabiak Pobus and Fablbs tor English Rbadebs. Selected and 
Translated by E. D. Butler, of the British Museum ; with Hlustrations by A. G. 
Butler. Foolscap, pp. vL and 88, limp cloth. 1877. 28. 

BUTLER. ->The Legend of the Wondrous Hunt. By John Arany. With a few 
MisoellaneouB Pieces and Folk-Songs. Translated from the Magyar by E. D. 
Butler, F.B.G.S. Crown 8vo, pp. vui. and 70. Limp cloth. 2 b. 6d. 

0AITHNE88.— Serious Letters to Serious Friends. By the Countess of Caith- 
ness, Authoress of ** Old Truths in a New Light.** Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 352, 
cloth. 1877. 7a fid. 

OA1TEHE88.>-Leotures on Popular and Scientific Subjects. By the Earl of 
Caithness, F.E.S. Delivered at various times and places. Second enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1879. 28. fid. 

OiLOUTTA RBV1EW--Seleotions from Nos. I.-XVIL fis. each. 

OALDER.— The Coming Era. By Alexander Calder, Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and Author of ** The Man of the Future.** 8vo, pp. 422, cloth. 1879. 
lOs. fid. 

CALDWELL— A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian 
Famik 01^ Languages. By the Rev. B. Caldwell, LLD. A second, oorreoted, 
and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 804, cloth. 1876. 288. 

0ALENDAR8 OF STATE PAPERS. List on apphcation. 

OALL^Revebbebations. Revised. With a chapter from My Autobiography. 
By W. M. W« Call, M A., Cambridge, Author of “ Lyra Hellenioa ** and 
** Golden Histories.*’ Crown 8vo, pp. viii and 200, cloth. 1875. 48. fid. 

CA1LAWA7. -Nursery Tales, Tbaditionb, and Histories of the Zulus. In 
their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon 
Callaway, M.D, Vol I., 8vo, pp. xiv. and 378, doth. 1868. Ifis. 

OALLAWA7.— Tbs Religious System of the Amazulu* 

Part I.— Dnknlankulu ; or, The Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
- Amasulu and other Tribes of South Africa, m their own words, with a Trwsla- 
tkm into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pf>. 
128, sewed 1868. 4s, 

Part XL— Amatoimo ; or. Ancestcnr-Worship as existing among the Amasulm in 
'^eir own woras, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the ^v. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4i. 

Partni.— Idnyanga Zokubula ; or, Divination, as existing among the Amaiulu, 
in Ibdr own. Words, with a Tnnslation into English, and Notes. By the EtN. 
CiNien OaUaway, M.l>. 8vo, pp. 150^ eewed« WO. 4s. 

Part IV'.--On Medical Magic and Witchcraft 8vo, pp. 40, sewed, la. fid* 
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C^ingtXllt-^L*Eoo IiALiAiTO ] 1^ Fnwiioil Guide ie Itilku Oonvmdte By & 

Guuez^ WiUi » Yoealmittify; 12mo» p|x 98, 1880» ds. 6d* 

04]IPBSL1:i.^Th> Qobfil or THE WoBLD*B Dtvntt Obdib. Bt Douf^ Oamp- 
bell. New Edition. Betieed. Grown 8To,pp. viii and 964, tHoVL 1877* 4i. 6d. 

CANDID ExAMiNAfiov OF Thubil By Phynottf. Poet Sfo, pp. zviiL and 198; 
cloth. 187& 78.6d. . 

CANnCOIC OAMnOORUM, reproduced in facaimile, ftm. the Scriveriui coiiy in the 
Britiah Muaeum. With an Hiatoiical and Bibliographical Introduction by 1. Ph« 
B^eatu Folio, with 16 Tablea of IlluatrationB, ▼ellnxn. 1860. £2, 2a. 

CABS7.— Thb Past, tbb Pbbsbnt, and thb Futubi. By H. 0. Carey* Second 
Edition. Sto, pp. 474, doth. 1^ 10a. 6d. 

OiELSTTL—HiSTOBT OF THi OoNQUEST OF TUNIS. Translated hj J. T. Oarletti. 
Grown 8vo, pp. 40, cloth. 1883. 28. 6d. 

OAENEQT.- Notes on the Land Tenures and Revenue AsBESSMEins of TJffeb 
India. ByP. Gamegy. Grown8To,pp.Tiii. and 136, and forma, doth* 1874. 6a. 

OATHEEINB XL, Mehoibs of the Exfbess. Written by herself. With a Preface 
by A. Heraen. Trans, from the French. 12mo, pp. xvi. and 352, bda. 186d. 
78. 6d. 

CATLIM.-O-Kee-Pa. a Eeligioua Ceremony ; and other Guatoms of the Mandans. 
By George Gatlin. With 13 coloured llluatrationa. Small 4to, pp; vi aid 52, 
doth. 1867. 14a. 

OATLIN.— The Lifted and Subsided Rooks of Ahbbioa, with their Influence on 
the Oceanic, Atmoapheiic, and Land Currents, and the Distribution of Baeea. 
By George Gatlin. With 2 Maps. Gr. 8vo, pp. zii and238, cloth. 1870. 6e. 6d* 

CATLIN.«-Shut toub Mouth and Save toub Life. By George Gatlin, Author of 
** Notes of Travels amongst the North American Indiana,*’ Ac. , Ac. With 29 Dlui- 
trationa from Drawings by the Author. Eighth Edition, considerably enlarged* 
Grown 8vo, pp. 106, cloth. 1882. Ba. 6d. 

GAZTON.— The Biography and Typography of. See Blades. 

OAZTON CELEBRATION, 1B77.— Catalogue of the Loan Gollbotion ^ Anti- 
quities, CUBIOSinSB, AND APPLIANCES CONNECTED WITH THE ABT OF PRINTING, 
limited by G. Sullen, F.S.A. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 472, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

CAZELLB8.—Outline of the Evolution-Philosophy. By Dr. W. E. Gaadlei. 
Translated from the French by the Rev. 0. B. Frothingham. Grown 8vo, pp. 
156, doth. 1875. 38. 6d. 

CESNOLA^alaminta (Cyprus). The History, Treasures, and Antiquities of Ba- 
lamis in the Island of Cyprus. By A. Palma di Gesnola, F.S.A., Ac. Witii an 
Introduetion by S. Birch, Esq.. D.G.L., LL.D., Keeper of the E|;yptian and Ori- 
ental Antiquities in the British Museum. B<^al Svo, pp. xlviii. and 925, with 
upwards of 700 Illustrations and Map of Ancient Cyprus, doth. 1882*. 91s. 6d. 

OHALMKRB.— The Bpboulations on Mbtafhtbiob, Foutt, and Mobalpty of 
The Old Phxlosophir,*’ Lau-xbze. TranilAied from the (Mnese, withanlntro^ 
Auction by John Chalmers, M. A. Fcap. Svo, pp. xx. and 62, doth. 1868. 4a. 6d. 

CHAUPOUI—Stbuotube of Chinese Ghabaotebs, nnder 800 Primary Fonns; 
after the Shwoh-wan, 100 A.D., and the Phonetic Shwoh-wan, 1839. By J. 
Ohalmera. M. A., LL.D., A.BL Demy Svo, pp. x. and 200, with two platea, limp 
doth* 1882. 128. 6d. 

CHAXBaLAXN.^THB CLAEilOAL PoiTBT OF THE Japanebb* By SaBl Ban 
Chamberlain, Author of “ Tdgo Heakaku, Xobinfi*” Post 9vo^ xii and 228^ 
doth. 1880* 7R6d. 
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(BUnUS.— OHumonu am oram Attmonin ; Their SMotr ntd Uh ius 
inf C&yidbirth. By Jolm Ciu^amui, 1{.D. 870 ^ pp. 61, lewed. 1869. li. 

CHAraAV.— Diabbhcea aitd Oholiba: Their Nature, Origin, and Treatment 
through the Agency of the Nervoui Syitem. By John Ohapman, 2LD>, 
K.B.aP., HJA.O.& 870^ pp.ziz. and 248, doth. 7a 6d. 

OHAPIfAy.— MgnroAfi Ohasztt : iti Abhaee, and how to Bemedy them. By John 
Ohapman,- ]C.D« 870, pp. tuL and 108, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

OHAPMAH.— SnA-SiOKNBSS, Ain) how to Prevent it. An Eimlanation of its 
Nature and Successful T^tment, through the Agency of the Nerrons System, 
by means of the Spinal Ice Bag : with an Introduction on the General Principles 
of Neuro-Therapeutios. By John Ohapman, M.D., M.B.O.F., M.B.O.S. Second 
Edition. 870, pp. Tiii. and 112, doth. 1868. 3 b. 

0HAF1SB8 OK Ohbibtiak Oaiholioitt. By a Olergyman. 870, pp. 282, cloth. 
1878. 5s. 

0HAB]r00K.^A Glossabt of the Essex Dialect. By Bicfaard Stephen Ohamock, 
Ph.D., F.&A. Fcap., pp. zu. and 64, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. 

OHABKOCK.— Pbgbnomina ; or, The Etymology of the Principal Christian Names 
of Great Britain and Ireland. By B. S. Ohamock, Ph.D., F.S.A. Crown Svo^ 
pp. xtL and 128, doth. 1882. 6b. 

0HATT0PADBTA7A.— The TItbIs ; or. The Popular Dramas of Bengal. By N. 
Ohattopadhyaya. Post 870, pp. 60, wrapper. 1882. 2 b. 

OHAIfOBB SCkiistT I .—Subscription, two guineas per annum. list of Publications 
on apidication. 

OEUJKBRB.— A Pali-Enolish Diotionabt, with Sanskrit EquivalentiL and with 
miinerouB Quotations, Extracts, and Beferences. Oompilra by Bobert Osesar 
Childers, li^ of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo, double columns, pp. 
648, doth. 1876. £3, 3 b. 

OHTT1DKB8.--THE Mahafabinibbakasutta or the Bctta Pitaka. The Pali Text. 
Edite^by the late Professor B. 0. Childers. 870, pp. 72, limp doth. 1878. 6s. 

CBDfTAHOir.—A ComiENTABT on the Text of thb Bhagavad-GitA ; or. the 
IMscourse between Khrishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanskrit Philoso- 
phical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrychund Chintamon, 
Folitieal Agent to H. H. the Guicowar liulhar Bao Maharajah of Baroda. Post 
870, pp. 118, oloth. 1874. 6 b. 

GHBOEtOlSS AND Mekobials of Cheat Bbitaik and Ireland dubino the 
Middle ages. LUt on application. 


OLAllL'-ltBOHADTn'A, THE CLOUD Messengeb. Poem of K a li d a s a . Translated 
by the late Bev. T. Clark, M.A. Fcap. Svo, pp. 64, wrapper. 1882L Is. 

0LABK.--A Fobeoabt of the Beugion of the Fdtube. Beingjdiort Essays on 
some important Questions in BdigiouB Philosophy. By W. w. Claris Post 
870, ^ ziL and 288, doth. 1879. 3 b. 6d. 

OLAEIB.— The Eablt Histobt of the Meditebbakban Pofuiationb, Ac., in 
their Mig satloBS and Settlements. Illustrated from Autonomous Coins, Gems, 
InaoriptioBS, te. By ^de Clarke. Svo, pp. 80, doth. 1882. 6s. 


OLAUI8W1TE.--OK Wab. ByGenerdCarl vonClausewits. TrandatedbyColond 
J; JwfMuim. Irbrn the thm German Edition. ISiree Tdsines complete In mn^i 
, M^Ot^dottble eohamMt pp. zx. and 664| with PocMt of the author, doth* 
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cumrt im iRnrv(ur.^ijnim dr rasiKiitrannev Chram 
WoBSS. iL fiandbook contf^Qiitg Two Th«iiaMidiiad;El%.fiiogTijphk^ 
By Okra Eraldne dement and Lawrence Huttom 2 Tola, crown 8vo, pp. 
3Atna44^ai^dlTil374Biia44,elotb. 1879. m , , 


OOLBBBOOXS.— Thb Ltn airD MnoBttAifiouB EssaTB or Hmt Tbovaa Ootaa- 
bbookb. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Oolebrooke, Bait., M.F. 3 rok, 
Vol. 2. The 2^fe. Demy ^o, pp, zB. and 492, trith PorMt and Hap, doth. 
1873. 14e. Vok. XL and III. I’be Bna^ A new Bdition, with NotM by B. 
B. Oowell, Frofeeaor of Sanakiit in the univeraity of Cambridge. Demy gvo, 
pp. zvl and M4, and X. and 520, doth. 1873. 28 b. 


OOLEinH).--KATAL SiBBOKti^ X Series of DuooitiBeB Preached in the Cathedral 
Ohnroh of St Petei^s. Maritsburg. By the Bight Bes. John Wmkm Oolenio, 
D.D., Bishop of KataL Svo, pp. vHL and 373, doth. 1866. 7s. 6d. The SeoOhd 
Series. Crown 8yo, doth. 18^. 5 b. 


00LLIK8.— A Gbahmab and Lexicon of ths Hbbbrw Lanodaob, Entitled Sefer 
Hasioham. By BabbL Moseh Ben Yitshdc, of Bngknd. Bdited from a MS. hi 
the Bodleian Library of Oxford, and collated with a MS. in the Imperial Library 
of St Petersburg, with Additions and Corrections, by Q. W. Collins, M. A. Demy 
4to, pp. ?iii. and 20, wrapper. 1882. ds. 


COL7MBU.->Crowo 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 187a 5 b 

The book la aaniBiBg ai well as olever.*'~.A4hamntM. ** llany exeee^ioflf hmaemlt pis» 

ikffes ” ^Putltc Opinion. * < Deserves to be read."->Neofman. ** Nfeatij done **^Qrafkie, 

Veiy amusing.”— B«am<ner. 

C01ITB.~*A. General TigW of PoBirmsH. By Auguste Comte. ^Art^lakted by 
Dr. J. H. Bridges. 12mo, pp. xi. and 426, doth. 1865. 8s. 6d. 

CO]ITS.^Thi QatbcBibic of PoamvB Beuoiqn i Translated from the Vreneh of 
Anguste Comte. By BidtardCongrewe. l&DQ,^pp. 428, doth; IfiSS. i6s« 6d.^ 

COMTB. —The Eight Oibodlabs of Auguste Comte. Translated from the Prenoh, 
under the auspices of B. CtngrSte. Foap. 8 to, pp. it. and, 90doth.' 1882. Is^ 6d* 

COMTE.— Pbeluonabt Disooubse on the Posmyx SPim. Pre^a^ ie ^ 
** Traitd Philosophioue dfAstropomie Populidre.*' By lif Angtum Oomis. 
TransktedbyV.M.^.Ci3l,M.^^ (Wn ?vo, fe.l54; doth, tm 

,2s,6d. , , . . . ^ , j, 

COMTE.— The PosrnvE Philosopht of Augubtb COMtx.^ Trandated and odtadsnaed 

byHanaeUfrurtomau. .2 To^ 3w,do^. ,yo4i.4ffV«i7t; 

and 400 > VoL IL, pp. zir. and 468. 1875. 25sr 

COHORETB-I^BOliANBiiFiBBOFyKX WtaT. Four Lectures diUtered the< 
Philospohical Institution, Edinburgh, February 1855, by i^hard ODUgsete, MLA. 
8yo, pp. 176, doth. 1655. 4s. . , , 

00]fOBI9S..^Eld2ABsm Of Bv<H.Air0. TwoLeotures deEtuiedet the PhOsiQ)^- 
cal Institution, Edinburgh, January 1862. By Biohard Oongtwte. ISao, ppu 114, 
sewed. 186 a 2s. 6d. 

CQITiP0SL66.v^A LmeoN or M(MniuiGBXK*EiniLiSH imiMumi Umtus 
Greek. By.N. OontopouloK Parti. Modem QtwekJingllih. .ftottiL Bd|^ 

, Modem jCfrm. 8to, pp. 460 and 582, (doth. 1877. 27s, ^ ^ ^ 

COirWAT>^*flafikCE»> AarfiOLOOTf A Book of EtUtudBeriptuiw^ 

And Editedhy Moboum D, CotWay; imhEdftito i Ikasyiavo^ipp. 

•doth. 1876b Bk ’ ‘ : 
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001FlfAT.*-lm« Ain> iDBAia. Wltii && Softy on Ohriitiftni^. By Monotito t>. 
Owwfty, If^A^ Anthorcl Fil^^imago/’ Otimh 8yo, pp. 

1877. 6i. 

OOirWAT.—BnBSOK AT Bx>ia akd Abboao. See Sngliih end Foreign PhSosa* 
pMpftl libnucy. ' 

OOVWAT.— Tbayxls or South EjiwBiNaTOsr. By M. D. Oonwny. Illnstrftted. 
8yo,pp. 234, doth. 1882. 12a 

OoxtBMTS.— The South ^^eneingtoa Huseum— DeooratiYo Art and Arobitecture in England 
-Bedford Park. 

CK)01IABA 8WA2E7.— The BIthavansa: or. The History of the Tooth Belie of 
GotftAm Buddhfty in Pali vene. Edited, with an Engliui Translation, by SCatu 
Ooomarft Swa^, F.B.AS. Demy 8vo, pp. 174, doth. 1874. lOs. 6d. Eng^sh 
TiifuislatioD. With HoteA pp. 100. 68. 

OOrafABA 8WAHY.— SUTTA Nipata ; or, Dialognes and Disoonraes of Ootama 
Bnddha (2500 years old). Translated from the original Pall With Notes and 
Introduction. By Hutu Coomara Swamy, F.B. A.S. Crown 8vo, ppi. xxxvl and 
160,dotha 187A 6a 

COSHSLIA. A Novel Post 8vo, pp. 250, boardA 1863. Is. 6d. 

00TTA~GiEOU)aT and History. A popular Bbq)osition of all that is known el ihe 
Earth and its Inhabitants in Pre-historio Timea By Bernhard Yon OotU, Pro- 
fessor of Geology at the Academy of Mining, Freiberg, in Saxony. 12mo, pp. 
iv« and 84, doth. 1865. 2a 

CIOIJiIir.>— T hi PhilosopiTy of Kant. Leetnres by Yiotor Cousin. Translated from 
the French. To which is added a Biographical and Critical Sketch of Kant’s 
life and Writings. By A. G. Henderson. Large post 8vo, pp. xdvr and 194, 
doth. 1864. 6s. 

OOUBIN. — Euoisnts of Pbtoholoot : induded in a Critical Examination of Locke’s 
Essay on the Human Understanding, and in additional pieces. Translated from 
the ranch of Victor Cousin, with an Introduction and NotcA By Caleb S. 
Henry, D.D. Fourth improv^ Edition, revised according to the Authwr’s Wt 
oorreotionA Crown 8vo, pp. 568, doth. 1871. 8a 

OOWSUh-^pRAKSiTA-PRAkASA; Or, The PrakHt Grammar of Yararuoiil, with the 
OoiAnenlary^BEanorBiiia) of Bhamaha : the first complete Edition of the Or^^nal 
^irt, with various Readings frohi a collection of Six MSS. in the Bodleian Xibrary 
at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatio Society and the East India 
House ; with Copious Notes, an English l^dation, and Index Of IVakrit WoidA 
to whidi is nreixed an Easy Introduction to Prakrit Grammar, ^ Bdwntd 
Ifyles Oowdl ^ Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Profesaor of Banakrit at Gainbridge. 

Edition, with New Prefaoej Additkaui, and Oorxeotiona. Second Issue. 
^ pp. xxzi and 204^ doth. 186A 14 a 

OOWEIiL-'A Short Ihtboduotion to thb Ordinary Pranrit of thi Sanskut 
Draxas. With a Liat of Common Xr^nlar Prftkrit Words. By E B. OomU, 
l^rOfessor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge^ and Hon, LED. d ths 
University of Edinburgh. Crown Bvo, pp. 40, limp doth. 1875. 3s. fid. 

COWELL.— The Sabvadabraha Samgraha. See Trfibner’s Oriental SerieA 

Cowley.— P oBXB. By Percy Tonnidiff Oowley. Demy 8vo, pp, 104, dotk. 
1B8L 6s. 

ORAlll^THE &l8fi Land Labour Questiok, IHnstrated in the History of 
. Unt and OoKmeriitive Ikming. SyE T. Craig. Crewn 8vo, pp. xii and.W, 
dodn 1882. 2s. fid. Wrappers, 2 a 

WMinOOE^EBJtilEMAr} or JOiseoEfsea on i^aasticiiS of Oliriitiui 
diadSeF. JaiaoiiOrMdnook, MBboigh. BdasnA Post fivot p6; iv. dkd Ipk 
doth. 186a 3A6d. 



OEiinSOOC^TBBFomnHTOdFOBiiSfi^^ I^imm upmi <Mgllt 
of tbtCMfliiaa lgto]igi<>B. BytboBer. JomatOtaiLlnrookyfid^^ BoifcSvOi 
pp.x!L«nd324. 1868, 6iu 

POPULAB DiCnONABT Of BNOLIBH AVD HOrDUBTAVI, AND HUTBU* 
8TANI AKD Ekqlibh. With a Nmaber of Uiefol Tabloi. Compilod by ^o 
Bot. T. Orayen, ILA. 18mo, pp. 430, oloth. 1881. 3ik6d. 

GBAWFOBD. -fixooLLionoHS of Tbavsl m Nbw Zealand aot) AdstBaua. Bt 
J amao Coutta Crawford, F.G. S. , Besident Magiatrate, Wellington, Ao. , &o. With 
Alapi and Qlnatrationa 8yo, pp. xvL and 468, cloth. 1880. 18a. 

OBOBLABD.— Afpabitions : An Eaaay ezplanatonr of Old Facta and a NewThooxy. 
To which are added Sketcnea and Adventurea. By Newton Crodand Crown 8vo, 
pp. yiii. and 166, cbth. 1873. 2a. 6d. 

OBOBLAND.— Pith : Bssatb and Sxxtoees Gbavb and Gat, with aome Yeraeo 
and lUoatrationa. By Newton Croaland. Crown 8vo, pp. 310, cloth. 1881. 6a. 

CBOBB.— Hesferidbs. The Ooonpationa, Belazationa, and Aapirationa of a life. 
By Lanncelot Croaa, Author of ** Charactenatioa of Leigh Hunt,*’ Brandon 
Tower,” ** Buaineaa,” Ac. Demy Svo, pp. iv.-486, clotL 1883. 10a. 6d. 

(nrBAB.->TuB Befublio of Mixioo in 1876. A Political and Ethnographical 
Diyiaion of the Population, Character, Habita, Coatnmea, and Vocationa of ita 
Xnhabitanta. Written in Spaniah ^ A. G. Cubaa. Tranalated into En^ah by 
G. E. Henderaon. Illuatrated with Flatea of the Principd Typea of the Ethno- 
graphic Familiea, and aeveral Specimena of Popular Muaie. 8yo, pp. 130, cloth. 
188L 6a. ^ 

CUmoVB.— A Gkaicmab of thb Old Fbixsio Lanouaos. By A. H. Cummina, 
A.M. Crown 8vo, pp. z. and 76, cloth. 1881. 3a. 6d. 

CUNNXMOBAM.— The Anoient Gbogbafht of India. L The Buddhiat Period, 
indlnding the Camnaigna of Alexander and the Trayela of Hwen-Iheaag. Br 
Alezandw Cunningham, Major-General, Boyal Engineera (Bengal Betired). WHh 
13 Mapa. 8yo, pp. zz. and 690, doth. 1870. £1, 8 b. 

CBNKZNOHAM.— The Stufa of Bharhut : A Buddhiat Monument ornamented with 
numerouB Sculpturea illuatrative of Buddhiat Legend and Hiatory iz thA Ihird 
Century B.a By Alexander Cunningham, C S.L, C. I.E., Mi^.-Gen., B.E. (BB.), 
Dir.-G^ Archaaol. Survey of India. Boyal 8va pp. viii. andlAA wi^ 57 riatea, 
doth. 1879. £3, 3 b. 

OUHinaiaEAH.— A j&Ohabologioal Subtst of India, Beporta from 1862-79. By 

A. Cunningham, C.S.I., C.I.E., Major-General, B.B. (Bei^ BetiredX Direotbr- 
GenemL Arohaaologioal Survey of India. With numeroni Platea, doth, Yola. I.> 
XII. 10a. each, (^cept Yola. YII., YIIL, and IX., and alao Yew XIIL, XLY., 
and XY., which are 12 b. each.) 

OUSRIIAE.-->Crablottb Cubhican: Her Letteia and Memoriea of her life. 
Edited by her friend, Emma Stebbina. Square Svo, pp. viB. and 308L doth. 
With Portrait and lUuatrationa 1879. 12a. 6d. 

OBBT.-^LANonAOES of the'Eabt Indies, See Trttbner’a Otetal Seriea. 

COST.— LzNotJiBTto AND Obibntal Esbatb. See TrUbner’a Qrientd Serfea. 

GlW!.-^Pl<nniBMOFlNDiANlAriv Bketchedwith the Penirom 1802tel88t W 

B. N. Ouit, late LC*S«, Hon- Boyal Adatio Sodefy. Crown 8vu^ pp. z. and 
346, d oth . YTith Mapa. 1S81. 7a od. 

BAMA.-^A^ter*BooKoy GECgoar^ dealgned far Sdioola end AesdeBdee. WihMk 
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or OlOLoar, treaiifig of the Frindples ci the Sdenoe, with ipetfial 
Beftranoe to Amerieui Geologieal ^etory; for the me of OoUogei, Academiei, 

" aod Sohoole of Science. By Jamee D. Dana, tL.D. Illmtrated by a Chart of the 
World, and over One ThomandFignrea. 8vo, pp. xvi and 800, and Chart, oL 21a. 

DAHA.— Ths GfiKyLOOiOAli Btobt Bbustlt Told. An Introduction to Qeoloffy for 
the General Reader and for Beginners in the Science. By J. D. Dana, LLD. 
JUnstrated. 12mo, pp. xii. and 264, doth. 7s. 6d. 

BARAGA Stbuk or MunsBALOOT. Descriptive Ifineralogy. oompritim the most 
Recent Discoveries. By J. D. Dana, aid^ by G. J. Bi^. Fifth Edition, re- 
written and enlar^, and Ulnstrated with upwards of 600 Woodcuts, with two 
Ai^iendixes and Corrections. Royal dvo, pp. xlvui and 892, clotL £2, 2s. 

BAHAMA Text Book of Mineraloot. With an Extended Treatise on Crystallo- 
ffiaphy and Physical Mineralogy. By E. S. Dana, on the Plan and with the 
Co-operation of Professor J. D. Dana. Third Edition, revised. Over 800 Wood- 
outs and 1 Coloured Plate. Svo, pp. viii. and 486, cloth. 1879. 18s. 

DARA— Manual or Mineraloot and Lxitholoot ; Containing the Elements of 
the Science of Minerals and Rooks, for the Use of the Praotiod Mineralogist and 
Geologist, and for Instruction in Spools and Colleges. By J. D. Dana. Fourth 
Edition, rearranged and rewritten. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Crown 
8vot pp. viil and 47i doth. 1882. 7 b. 6d. 

BATES AND Data Relatino to Relioioos Anthrofoloot and Biblioal Abohje- 
OLOOT. (PrimsBval Period.) 8vo, pp. viii. and 106, doth. 1876. 6s* 

BATTBST.—Lettebs fbom my Mill. "From the French of Alphonse Daudei, by 
Mary Corey. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 160. 1880. Cloth, 3 b.; boards, &. 

BAVIBA— Buddhist Bibth Stobies, See Trttbner’s Oriental Series. 

BAVIBB.--- Hindu Philosopht. 2 vols. See Tritbner’s Oriental Serips. 

BAFIB.— Rabbative pr THE Nobth Polab Expedition, U.S. SmpPddris, Cap- 
tain Charles Francis Hall Commanding. Edited under the direction of the Hon. 
G. M. Robeson, Secretary of the Navy, by Rear-Admiral C. H. Davis, U.8.N. 
Third^tion. With numerom Steel and Wood Engravings, Photolithograpba, 
an4 4to, pp. 696, doth. 1881. £1, 8b. 

BAT.~Tbe Prehibtorio Use of Ibon and Steel ; with Observations on certain 
matter ancillary thereto. By St John Y. Day, C.E., F.B.S.E., Ac. Svo, pp. 
xxiv. and 278, doth. 1877. 12a 

BBFLANDBB.— Monoobamb or Thbee ob Kobe Lettebb, Designed and Drawn 
on Stone. By C. De Flandre, F.S.A. Soot, Edinburgh. With Indices, sbowiDg 
the ]^aoe and siyle or period of every Monogram, and of each individual Letter, 
tte, 42 Plates, cloth. 1880. Large paper, 7a ; small paper, £3, 3a 

BEIEPiBRBE.— Histoibe Tjttebaibb des Fons. Par Octave Ddepiem. Crown 
8v0^ pp. 184, doth. 1860. 6a 

BfiLttB9Rlt&--^IUQ^ overum Nouveauz Mdanges de LHteratuve 

'HaoaitQiUGua. Psx Octave Delepierra Small 4to, pp, 180, printed by Whittbg- 
him, and nandlomely bound in the Rozburghe styla 1862. 10a 6d. 

BIKSPBDtRI.«--ANALTsi deb Tbavaux de la Sooibte deb Pbilobirlof de LpN- 
DBIA Far Octave Ddepieira Small 4to, pp. viU. and 134, bound in the Roz- 
ityla 18^ 10a 6d. 

ANALIWQUE deb OumaSB AmifBlNCENTONBrdepBb 
TaBuwAneieoA, lusqu’auxix^^Sibsla Par ub B i h lfaq^ l e Bdga SaaulAI^ 
pplo^fftiflodfm 1868. £1, 10a 


B 


id A OakAagw With, 

PBLtlTljiM.^TABtjfcAty Dt ulmteistmsDo Onnov, mat m AmMrnWtmM 
UBB M6D1EHB8. Fir Oct&tf Pelepiertw. 2 Tolip nttaB 4t<», pp. 824 mad 818. 
Fiptfo6?6r. 1875. £l,lk 


SILBPIBIBB. -^L*2r8rFiB : Bnai Philoiophique ei Hiiioriqni w Im L4g0ndM 4e 
U Yio Fttiure. Fw Octave Delepierre. Crown 8to, pp. 180. paper wrapper. . 
1876. 6i. Only 250 oopiei print^ 

HAVDBoaK or ths Oaffoit Vxbnaoulab or le&i OHnriBa Lanouaoi. 
Being A Seriee of Iniroduotoiy LesKmi for Domectio and BntineM Puipoeei., By 
N. B. Deimye, ko, Boyal 8vo, pp. ir. and 228, doth. 1874. 8(k 

BBNim.— A. Handbook or Malay Colloquial, aa spoken in Singapore, being a 
Series of Introduoto^ Lessons for Doznestio and Business Purposes. By N. H. 
Dennys, Ph.D.,F.B.G.S.,M.B.A.S. Impl.8vo,pp. viand 204, doth. 1878. 21s. 

DSNITTB.— FolN-Lobb or China, and its ArriNiTiES wTra ifhay or thx 
Abtan and SBMino Kaobs. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.B.G.S., M.B.A.S. 
8vo, pp. 166, doth. 1876. lOs. 6d. 

DB YiU>B8.-See Yaldks. 


DB VEBB.—-STUDIBB IN Enoubh ; or. Glimpses of the Inner life of our Language. 
ByM.SohdedeYeTe,LL.D. 8vo, pp. vi. and 365, doth. 1867. 10s.6d.% 

DB YEBS.~Aj[XBI 0ANISH8 : The English of the New World. M. Mele de 
Yere, UUD. 8vo, pp 685, doth. 1872. 208. 

DB VIHBE.— The Invention or Pbintino: A Collection of Tenti and Opinioiub 
Description of Early Prints and Playing Cards, the Block-Books of the Futeenth 
Centi^, the Legend of Lourens Janssoon CosWr of Haarlein, and the Wob^ of 
John Gutenbeig and his Associates. Illustrated with Fao-similes of Early Types 
and Woodcuts. By Theo. L. De Yinne. Second Edition. In royal 8vo, elegantly 
printed, and bound in doth, with embossed portraits, and a multitude of Fac- 
similes agd Illustrations. 1877. £1, Is. 

0 ^ 

DBWBF.--CLASB[noATiON AND SUBJECT INDEX fpr oatsloguing and arnmging the 
books and pamphlets of a Library. By Melvil Dewey. 8hro, pp. boards. 
1876. 5a. 

DIOKBOB.— Who was Scotland’s eibst Pbinteb? Ane Odm|wndions and breue 
Tractate, in Commendation of Androw Myllar. Com^htbe 
F.B.A. Boot. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 24, parchment wrapper. 1881. Is. 


DOBSOB.^MoNOOBArH or the Asiatic Chiboftera, and Oatalcwue of tha Spedes 
. of Bats inthe Collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. By G. B. Dmsqu, 
It. A., M.B., F.LS., Ac. 8vo, pp. viii. and 228, doth. 1876. i2i. 


D*0B8B7.-nA Pbactical Gbahmab or Pobtuquese and^ English, ezhiUthii in a 
Series of Ezeroilel^ in Double Translation, the Idiomatic Struorare of b^ Lan- 
guages, as now written and q^en. Adapted to Ollendorff's Syskon by tht Bev. 
Alexander J. D. D’Orsey. of Corpus Christ College, Cambridge, and teetum on 
Publk Eeadi^nnd S^eai^at King’s College, Limoii. Third Sditiam 


D^OlSBr.-^OoLLOQUiAL POBTUOUBBB; or, Words and Phrases of Eveiy-daylife. 
OttbpUedlroin Dictation and OenversatioD. For tlm Use of Xhi|^ TmMi ii 
Portugal, )Bimaa,l&deh^^ By the Bev. A. J. D. D’Orney. Third liftioa, 
enlarged. l2mo, pp. viii. and 126, doth. 1^ ^ Sd. 
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Pk&JmW Tr&mer <£ Co. 

BOlKIUl.--OHXing81-EN&IiX8 H DiOXIOVABT or XHB VESiriOULAB OB SPOEnr 
CiOASa OF Amot, with the juioolpal yamtioiii of the Ohang-Ohew and Chin- 
Chew Dialeote. By tiw Ber. Oanlidn Dowlas, M.A., LLD., Glaig., Miadomff 
of the Presbyterian Ohnroh in England. &h quarto, double eolumns, pp. 9S2, 
<di>th. 1873. £3, 3(a h , 

]>OiniLAB,^HiHi8B Laroitaoi iVD LniRATirBB. Two Lectures deliyered at the 
Bo^ Institution, bji^-B. K. Dot^las, of the British Museum, and Professw of 
Chinese at King’s College. Crown 8yo, pp. 118, cloth. 1875. Ss. 

POBGLAfl.— -The Litb or Jenohiz Ehah. Translated from the Chinese. With an 
Introduction. By Bobert K. Douglas, of the British Museum, and Professor of 
Chinese at King’s College. Crown 8yo, pp. xxxvi. and 106, cloth. 1877. 5 b. 

DOBSB.— Qbimm’s Law. A Study ; or, Hints towards an Explanation of the so- 
called ^^Lautverschiebung to which are added some Bemarks on the Primi^ye 
Indo-Buropean K, and several Appendices. By T. Le Merchant Douse. 8 to^ 
pp. xyi. and 232, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

DOWBON.— DionoNABT or Hindit MnsOLoar, Ac. See Trilbner’s Oriental 
Series. 

BOWBOK.— A Gbakhab of the TTbd5 ob HnmuBTAHt Lanouaoe. By John Dow- 
son, M.B.A.S., Professor of HindOstftnl, Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8yo, 
pp. xyi and 264, with 8 Plates, cloth. 1872. lOs. 6d. 

BOWBOK.—A HindOstan! Exeboibx Book; containing a Series of Passages and 
Extracts adapted for Translation into HindustftnL By John Dowson, M.B.A.S., 
Professor of HindOst&nl, Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8yo, pp. 100, limp 
doth. 1872. 2s. 6d. 

DBBOABT.— Geoobapht of India, comprising a Descriptive Outline of all India, 
and a Detailed GeographioaL Commercial, Social, ana Political Account of each 
of its Provinces. With Hisrorical Notes. By George Duncan. Tenth Edition 
(Bevised and Corrected to date from the latest Offio^ Information). 18mo, pp. 
viii and 182, limp cloth. 1880. Is. 6d. 

• • 

inJSAB.~A Gbamh AB of the Gsbman Languaor ; with Exercises. By P. Friedrieh 
Dusar, First German Master in the Military Department of Cheltenham Cdlcge. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. viil and 208, cloth. 1879. 4 b. 6(h 

SABLT SHQUBH TEXT 80GIBTT.— Subscription, one guinea per annum. JEsfra 
SubBoriptionB>-Small paper, one guinea ; large paper, two guineas^ per 
annum. List of publioationB on application. 

BASTWICOL—Khibad Afboz (the Dlumipator of the Understanding). By Maulayl 
HafSau’d-din. A New Edition of the Hindustani Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes. Critical and Expiatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, F.B.S., F.SjL, 
K.B.iLS., Professor of mnddistaai at Haileybury College. Imperial Bvo, pp. 
xiv. and 319, doth. Bdssue, 1867. 18s. , 

SABlWliik.— The OnusTAH. See TrUbneris Oriental Series. . 

ECHO (Dedtsches). The Gebhah Eoho. A Faithful Mirror of Oerman Conver- 
eation. By Ludwig Wolfram. With a Vocabulary. By Henry P. SkdiM. 


XCW P EA N J AI i. A PBAOTIOA& GtHM TO CoNVEESATioir. By Fr. de la PriMBon. 
TBdoth!^]^^ Vo^ukry. By Anthony Maw Border. Poet Svo, pp. 139 and 
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BOO (L*). A PBAmoiL QtJiDB 3*0 iTAUiBr OoBTiBaATtoiir. By Eqgene 

Caxneiioi With a complete Yoeabtilary. By Heuy P. fiO^ton. Post 8 to, pp. 
^,l^and98,olotL 1800. 48. 6d. 

BOO DE UADBID. Thb Echo or Maobid. A Praeticfil Qaida to Spaniih Oon- 
venatioxu By J. E. Bartzenbasch and Hen^ Lemming. With a complete 
Vooabalaiy, containing ocpioua Ezplimatory Bemarka. By Heniy Lemming* 
Poit 8yo, 2 ^. zii, 144, and doth. 1860. 5a 

SDDA SiEmJNDAB Hikns Fboda. The Edda of S»mund the Learned. Tranalated * 
from the Old Norse, by Benjamin Thorpe. Oomplete in 1 voL foap. 8vo, pp. viii 
and 162, and pp. viil and 170, doth. 1866. Zs. 6d. 

BDXZNS.— Ohina’s Plaob in Philology. An attempt to show that the Languages 
of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Bev. Joseph Edkins* Otown 
8 VO, pp. xziu. and 403, doth. 187L lOs. 6d. 

EDKZNS.—lNTRonuoTioB to thi Study of thi Ghikbsi Charaotibs. By J. Edkins, 
D.D., Peking, China. Boyal 8vo, pp. 340, paper boards. 1876. ISs. 

SDX1H8.— Keligion in China. See English and Foreign Philosophical Libraryi 
VoL XIIL 

EDEINS.— Chibesb Bdddhish. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. ^ 

EDWARDS. —Memoibs of Ltbbaries, together with a Practical Handbook of Library 
Economy. By Edward Edwards. Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. royal Svo, doth. 
VoL i. pp. zxviii. and 841 ; VoL ii. pp. xxzvl and 1104. 1859. £2, 8s. 

Onto, large paper, imperial Svo, doth. Jt'4, 4s. 

EDWARDS.— Chaptebs of the Biographical History of the French Academy. 
1629-1863. With an Appendix relating to the Unpublished Chronide **ldber de 

* Hy^” By Edward Edwards. Svo, pp. 180, doth. 1864. 6 b. 

Ditto, luge paper, royal Svo. lOs. 6d. 

EDWARDS.— Libraries and Founders of Libbabieb. By Edward Edwards. Svo. 
pp. xiz. and 506, doth. 1865. ISs. ^ 

Ditto, large paper, imperial Svo, doth. £1, 10s. * 

EDWARDS.— Free Town Librabie8, their Formation, Kanamment, and History in 
Britain, France, Germany, and Amenca. Together with Brief Notices of Book 
Collectors, and of the xes^tive Places of Deposit of their Surviving Collections. 
By Edward Edwards. Svo, pp. xvi and 634, doth. 1869. Sis. 

EDWARDS.— Lives of the Founders of the British Hubeuh, with Notices of its 
Chief Attgmentors and other Benefactors. 1670-1870. By Edward Edwards. 
Wi^ Illustrations and Plans. 2 vols. Svo, pp. zii. and 780, ^ih. 1870. SOs. 

EDWARDES.— See English and Foreign Philosophioal Library, Vd. XVIL 

BCSR AND ORIME.— An Early English Bomanoe. Edited from Bishop Percy’s 
Fdio Manuscripts, about 1659 M.A, Fellow and late 

Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Frederick J. FumivaU,^ M, A, 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 4to, lai^ paper, half bound, Bozborghe style, pp. 
64. 1867. 10s.6d. 

BQCSLlEa:-^ Auotoreb SANBKRm, Vols. TV. and V. 

BaYFTUV CONERAL STAFF PDBLIOATIOHfS 
FBaynrca4 or the Equator : Summaxy of Letters and Reports of the Govanor- 
Graei^ Part L 1^4. Boyal 8vo^ pp. viii siii4 90, stitohed, with Ibp. 
1877. Sfc 
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Bcnmuir ansii rum rmsokncm-continuei. 

GunnuL Bbfobt ok tbi Fbovikok ok Kobdofak. Sdbmiited to Ooneral 0. P. 
Stoue, Chief of the General SiiiB Egyptian Army. By Majoi^ H. 0. Front, 
Oorpi of Enginers, OomniaDdinff Expedition of Beconnaiasanoe. Blade at El- 
Obeiyad (Kordofan), Blaroh 12tn, 1876. Boyal 870 , pp. 232, stitched, Vith 
6 Blaps. 1877. lOs. 6 d. 

Bbfobt on thb Seizobe bt the Abtbbinunb of the GeologioHl and Bfineralo- 
gical Beoonnausanoe Expedition attached to the General of the Ih^yptian 
Ajmy. By L. H. BdQtohell, Chief of the Expedition. Containing an Account 
of the BUMequent Treatment of the Friaonera and Final Beleaae of the Com- 
mander. Boyal 8 yo, pp. xii. and 126, stitched, with a Blap. 1878. 7 b. 6 d. 

SamiAN OALENDAB for the year 1295 a.h. (1878 A.D.) : Corresponding with the 
years 1694, 1595 of the Eoptic Era. 8 vo, pp. 98, sewed. 1878. 2 b. 6 d. 

SHBUOH.— Fbenoh Beaj)EB : With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. W. Ehrlich. 
12mo, pp. yiil and 125, limp cloth. 1877. Is. 6 d. 

SITEL.— ^DDHIBM : Its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. In Three 
Lectures. By E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Second Edition. Demy Svo, pp. 130. 
1873. 5s. 

HITJSL.— FENa-SHUi ; or. The Budiments of Natural Science in China. By E. J. 
Eitel, 11. A., Ph.D. Boyal 8 vo, pp. vi. and 84, sewed. 1873. 6 b. 

EITEL.— Handbook fob the Student of Chinebe Buddhibh. By the Rev. E. J. 
Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8 yo, pp. viii. and 224, doth. 
1870. 18s. 

ELLIOT.— Memoibb on the Hibtobt, Folk^Lobe, and Dibtbibution of the Races 
of the Nobth-Western Pbovinoes of India. By the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, 
KC.B. Edited, revised, and rearranged by John Beames, M.R. A.S., Ac., Ac. In 
2 vois. demy 870, pp. xx., 370, and 3%, with 3 large coloured folding Blaps, doth. 
1869. £1,16b. 

ELLIOT.— The Hibtobt of India, as told by its own Historians. The Muhammadan 
Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. Bl. ElUot, K.C.B., 
East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Revised and continued by I^fessor 
John Dowson, I 1 LR.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 8 vo. Vol. I. o.p.— Vol. IL, 
piff X. asid 6 W, clotL 188.— Vol. III., pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24s.— VoL IV., 
pp. xiu and cloth. 1872. 21s.— vol. V., pp. x. and 576, doth. 187A 

2 IS.-V 0 L VL, pp. viii. 674, doth. 21b.-VoL VII., pp. viil-574. 1877. 21s. 
VoL VIII., pp. xxxii.-444. With Biographical, Geographical, and General 
Index. 1877. 248. 

Etbuboan Numebalb. By Robert Ellis, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s 
Cdl^, Cunbridge. 8vo, pp. 52, sewed. 1876. 2s. 

SEOUSH DIALEOT 800IETT.— Subsciiption, lOs. 6d. per annum. List of puUioa- 
tions on application. 

BNOUBH AMD FOBEIQK fBJLOBOfEtbAL LIBBABT (THE). 

Post 870, cloth, uniformly bound. 

I. to IIL— A Hibtobt of BIatebialibm, and Criticism of its present Importance. 

By J^fesBor F. A. Lange. Authorised Translation from the GMnnan 
by Ernest C. Thomas. In three volumes. Vol 1. Second Edition. 
pp. 360. 187& 108.6d.-VoLII.pp. viii. and 398. 1880. 10s. 6d. 
— VoL IIL.pp. viii. and 376. 1881. 10s. 6d. 
rV.— N atdbal*Law : an Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simoox. Second 
Edition. Pp. 366. 1878. lOs. 6d. 

V. and VI.— The Cbeed of Chbibtbndoic j its Foundations contrasted with Soper- 
structure. ByW.R.Greg. Eighth Editicm, with a New Introdietioii. 
In two volusnes, pp. 280 and 290. 1883. j5b. 
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arauBB Am fouacni rntMemotiu utBisr- 

TII,*->OUTtJiriS Of TRig Hibtobt of Kbhoioh to thi Sfssad of tbb 
tJNtFBBSAii Estionm Bf Prof. 0. P. Tiele. Translated fn>m 
the Dntoh by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., with the author's assist* 
anoe. Second Edition. Fp. zz. and 260. 1880. 7 b. 6d. 

YIIL—Bslioxok nr Chika; containing a brief Account of the Three Beligiont 
of the Chinese; with ObsenratioDs on the Prospects of Chrutian 
Conveision amongst that People. By Joseph Edldns, D.D. , Peking. 
Second Edition. Pp. zvi. and 260. 1878. 7 b. 6d: 

DC.— A Candid Examination of Theism. By Fhysions. Fp. 216. 
187& 78. 6d. 

X.—'Tue Coloub-Senbe ; its Origin and Development ; an Essay in Com- 
parative Psychology. By Grant Allen, B A., author of ** Phy- 
siological Jhthetios.” Pp. zii. and 282. 1879. 10s. 6d 
X1.~Thb Pbilosophy of Music ; being the substance of a Course of 
liectures delivered at the B^al Institution of Great Britain in 
Pehruaiy and March 1877. By William Pole, P.E.S., F.B.S.E., 
Mu8.Doo.,Oxon. Pp.336. 1879. 108.6d. 

Xn.->CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN 
Baoe: Lectures and Dissertations, byLasarus Geiger. Translated 
from the Second German Edition, by David Asher, Ph.D. Pp. 
z. and 1.56. 1880. Os. 

XnL— Db. Appleton : his Life and Literary Belies. By J. H. Appleton, 
M.A., and A. H. Sayce, M.A. Pp. 360. 1881. lOs. 6d. ^ 

XIY.^-Edoab Quinet: His Early Life and Writings. By Bichard Heath. 

, With Portraits, Illustrations, and an Autograph Letter. Pp. zziii. 

and 370. 1881. 12s. 6d. 

Xy.-~THE Essbnce of Christianitt. By Ludwig Feuerbach. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by Manan Evans, translator of 
Strauss's ** Life of Jesus.” Second English Edition. Pp. zz* and 
340. 1881. 78. 6d. 

XYI.— Auguste Comte and Positivism. By the late John Stuart Mill, 
M.P. Third Edition. Fp. 200. 1882. 38. 6d. 

XVII.— Essays and Dialogues of Giacomo Lbopabdi. Translated bv 
Charles Edwardes. With Biographical Sketch. Pp. zliv. and 216. 
1882. 7s. 6d. ^ 

XVIIL— Beligion and Philosophy in Gebmany : A Fragment * Bv fein- 
rioh Heine. Translated by J. Snodgrass. Pp. zil and 178, cloth. 
1882. 68. 

XIX.— Emerson at Home and Abroad. By M. D. Conway. Pp. viiL and 
310. With Portrait 1883. lOs. 6d. 

XX.— Enigmas of Life. By W. B. Greg. Fifteenth Edition, with a 
Postscript. Contents : Bealisable Ideals— Maltbus Notwithstand- 
ing— Non-Survival of the Fittest— Limits and Directions of Human 
Development— The Significance of Life— De Profundis— Elsewhere— 
Appenaiz. Fp. zz. and 314, cloth. 1883. lOs. 6d. 

XXL— Ethic Demonstrated in Geometrical Order and Divided into 
Five Parts, which treat (1) Of God, (2) Of the Nature and Origin df 
the Mind, (3) Of the Origin and Nature of the Affects, (4) Of Human 
Bondage, or of the Strength of the Affects, (6) Of the Power of the 
Intellect or of Human Liberty. By Benedict de Spinom. Trans- 
ited from the Latin by WiUiam Hale White. Pp.328. 1888. 10B.6d. 


h and n.-*dUnNa : His Life and Wiitingi. By James Bime, M. A. Beoond 
BditieB. 2 vole., pp, zzii mi 328, and zvi. and 868, with por- 
traits. 1879. 2lik 
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m— AoooimT OF THS Fo)D7KBBUir Baof: iti Origin *nd 

and the Ancient Hi«to^ of the Hawaiian Peo^e to the Timeii ci 
Kamehazn^a I. 3y Abraham Pomander, Oironit Judge of the 
IlIandofMaui,H.I. Vol L . pp. xvl and 248. 1877. 7i. 6d. 
ly. and V.— Oriental BiiiaioNS, and tneir Belation to Universal Beligion— 
India. By Samuel Johnson. In 2 vols., pp. viii. and 408; Tiii 
and 402. 1879. 21s. 


VI.— An Aoooxjnt of the Polynesian Race: its Oririn and Mimtion. 
and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of 
Eamehameha I. By Abraham Pomander. Oirouit Judge of the 
Island of Maui, H.I. Vol. II., pp. yiii and 400, cloth. 1880. 10s. 6d. 


STBSBmOTOHr.— The Student's Ghamuar of the Hind! Language. By the Bev. 
W. Etherington, Missionary, Benares. Second Edition. Grown 8yo, pp. ziv., 
256, and xiiL, cloth. 1873. 12a 

VROir.— Dombsdat Studies : An Analysis and Digest of the STAFFOBoraiBB 
Survey. Treating of the Method oi Domesday in its Relation to Staffordshire, 
Ao., with Tables, Notes, Ac. By the Rev. !^bert W. Eyton. late Beotor of 
Byton, Salop. 4to, pp. vii. and 135, cloth. 1881. £1, Is. 


PABBR.— The Mind of Mbnoius. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


PAUSE. —Art in the House. Historical, Critical, and JSsthetical Studies on the 
Decoration and Pumishing of the Dwelling. By Jacob von Palke, Vice-Director 
of the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry at Vienna. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Edited, with Notes, by Charles C. Perkins, M.A. Royal 8vo, pp. xxx. 
368. cloth. With Coloured Frontispiece, 60 Plates, and over 160 Illustrations in 
the Text. 1878. £3. 


PAEUB7. —Egypt, Cyprus, and Asiatic Turret. By J. Lewis Parley, author of 
**The Besouroes of Turkey," Ac. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 270, cloth gilt 1878. 
10s. 6d. 

PBATHBBMAy.— The Social History of the Races of Mankind. Vol. V. 
The Aramaans. By A Featherman. Demy 8vo, pp. xvii and 664, cloth. 
1881. £l,ls. 

FSETQir.— {jARLY Hebrew Life: a Study in Sociology. By John Fenton. 8vo, 
pp. xxiv. and 102, cloth. 1880. 68. 

PffiMtJBOir AND BUBaEBB.— The Cave Tehples of India. By James Feiraon, 
D.C.L., F.E.S., and James Burgess, F.B.G.S. Impl. 8vo, pp. xx. and 636, with 
98 FUtes, half bound. 1880. £2,28. 

PEBCnjBSON.— Chinese Researches. First Part Chinese Chronology and 
Cydes. By Thomas Pergusson, Member of the North China Branch of the 
Bioyal Asiatic Sodety. Crown Svo, pp. viii, and 274, sewed. 1881. 10s. 6d. 

PEOEBBAOH.— The Essence OF Christianity. By Lnd wig Feuerbach. Trandated 
from the Second German Edition by liArian Evans, trandator of Strauss’s Life 
of JOsuB.** Seoond English Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 340, oloth. 1881. 
7s. 6d. 

FIOHnL— J, G. Fichte’s Popular Works : The Nature of the Scholar— The Voea- 
of l^~^The Dodnine of Religion. With a Memoir by William Smith, JJtD. 
Demy Svo, pp. viiL and 6M, doth. 1873. 168. 

PI08TB.— The Obaraotsbistios of the Present Age. By Johann Gottlieb Pld^te. 
Tnudated from the Gorman by William Smith. Post 8vo, pp. xi and 271, doth, 
1847. 6s. 

PIMnB.'-^MMKQtB OF Johann Gottusb Fichte. By William SmiUu SMO&d 
EWon. Post Svo, pp. 168, doth. 1848. 4s. 
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FICiamM )5 THi Nims ov THB SraoLAB, ijn) m HAVimTATXOiR^ ByJohum 
Qottlkb liohte. Tranilated from the Oermaa by Williun Bmi^ Second Bdi* 
thm. Boot 8vo, Vil and 131, doth. 1848. Bt. 
fXCanX.— TflBSomrcaoy Knowledge. By J. G. Fichte. Tranilated from the 
Qennui by A. & Knnger. Grown 8?o, pp. 378, cloth. 1868. 10>. 

nOBTB.‘—TflB SoiENOE 07 Bightb. Bj J. G. Hohte. Trandated from the German 
by A. E. Kroager. Chown 8vo, pp. o06, doth. 1869. lOa. 

nOHTB.— Kew Exposition or the Soisnoe or Knowledge. By J. G. Fichte. 
Trandated from the (^rman by A. E. Eroeger. 8vo,pp. 71006182, doth. 1869. 6i. 

FIELD.— OuTUNSS or an Intebnational Code. By David Dudley FielA Second 
Edition. Boyal 8vo, pp. iil and 712, aheep. 1876. £2, 28. 

FKUMISBE —Elya : A Stobt or the Dabk Ages. By Viccount de Figanidre, G.O. 
St. Anne, ko, Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 194, cloth. 1878. 5i. 

F180HEL.— Sfeoimens or Modebn Gebman Pbose and Pobtbt; with Notes, 
Grammatical, Historical, and Idiomatical «To which is added a Short Sketch of 
the History of German Literature. By Dr. M. M. Fischel, formerly of Queen's 
College, Harley Street, and late German Master to the Stockwell Grammar ^hooL 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 280, cloth. 1880. 4 b. 

FISKB.— The Unseen *Wobld, and other Essays. By John Fiske, M.A., LLB. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 360. 1876. 10s. % « 

F18XB.— Mtths and Myth-Makers ; Old Tales and Superstitions, interpreted by 
Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M. A., LL.B., Assistant Librarian, and 
late Lecturer on PhBosophy at Harvard university. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, doth. 
1873. 10s. 6d. 

nTZQBRALD.—AnsTBALiAN Orchids. By R D. Fitsgerald, F, L. S. Folio. —Part T,' 
7 Plates.— Part IL 10 Plates.— Part III. 10 Plates.— Part IV. 10 Plates.— 
Part y. 10 Plates.— Part VI. 10 Plates. Each Part, Coloured 218.; Plain, lOs. 6d. 

fJpITZOE&ALD.— An Essay on the Philosophy or Self-Consciousness. Com- 
prising an Analysis of Reason and the Rationale of Love. By P. F. Fitsgorald. 
Demy 8vo, pp. zvi and 196, cloth. 1882. 58. 

FOBJETT.— External Eyidcnoes or Christianity. By E. H. Forjett. 8ro, pp. 
114, doth, 1874. 28. 6d. • * 

FORNAHDEB.— The Polynesian Race. Bee Englidi and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Extra Series, Vole. HI. and VL 

FORSTER.— Political Presentments.— By William Forster, Agent-General for 
Kew South Wales. Crown 8vo, pp. 122, doth. 1878. 48. 6d. 

FOULSBB.— The Data Bhaoa« the Law of Inheritance of the Sarasvati Vilasa. 
The Original Sanskrit Text, with Translation by the Rev. Thos. Foulkes, F.L.S., 
M.R.A.R, F.R.G.S., Fellow of the University of Madras, Ac. Demy 6vo. pp. 
xxvi. and 194-162, doth. 1881. lOs. 6d. 

FOX— Memorial Edition or Collected Works, by W. J. Fox. 12 vols. 8vo, 
doth. £3. 

FBARELTN.-Outlines or Military Law, and the Laws or Bvidenob. £L B. 
Franklyn, LL.E Crown 16mo, pp. viii and 162, doth. 1874 3 b, 6d. 

FEREKAH.- Lectures to American Audiences. By X A. Freeman, D.O.L., 
* LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. L The English People in 
Iti Three Homes. IL The Practleal Bearings of General European History. 
Post 8T0,pp.viil>d64, doth. 1883. 8s. 6d. 

FRXRDRIOB.— PROGRBSSIYE Girmas Riadbr, with Copbrns Notes to the Fint Pari 
By F. Friediioh. Crown 8vo, pp. 166, do& 1808. 4s. 6d. 
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VUSDBIOH.— A GBiiufiROii Comun ot rai GnxAir LARdtridi. By P. pjM- 
rioh. Seoond Bdition. Crown 8to, pp. Till and 102, doth. 1877. ^ 6d* ' 

Vll>smiOS.->A Gaakicab or thv Gisimr Labouagb, with Eziboxsis. See 
tinder Dubab. 

FBIBDEBIC1.--Bibliotheoa Obibntaw or a Complete Liit of Books, Papen. 
Seriali, and published m England and the Colonies, Germany and 

France; on the mstory, GeographT, Belinons, Antiquities, Literature, and 
Languages of the East Compiled by ChaileB Friederioi. 8to, boards. 1876, 
1^786, Is. 6d. 1877, pp. 100, 3s. 1878, pp. 112, 3s. 6d. 1879, 3s. 1880,3s. 

FBflBKBLTWQ. —Graduated Gxbican Reader. Consisting of a Selection from the 
most Popular Writers, arranged progressively ; with a complete Yocabul^ for 
the first part By Friedrich 0^ Iranbling. Eighth Edition. 12mo, pp. viii and 
306,dotV 1883. 3s. 6d. 

fEOEHBLiNG.— Graduated Exeroibes for Translation into German. Consist- 
ing of Extracts from the best English Authors, arranged progressively ; with an 
A])pendiz, containing Idiomatic Notes. By Friedrich Otto Froembling, Ph.l).. 
Princ^ German Master at the City of London School. Crown 8vo, pp. ziv. and 
322, doth. With Notes, pp. 66. 1867. 4s. 6d. Without Notes, 4s. 

FBOUDE.— The Book of Job. By J. A. Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. Reprinted from the Wt^tMVMter Btview. 8vo, pp. 38, doth. Is. 

FET7BTON.— Echo Fban$iatb. A Practical Guide to 'French Conversation. ByF. 
de la Fruston. With a Vocabulary. 12mo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. 38. 

FB7SE.— The Khteng People of the Sandowat District, Abakan. By G. E. 
Fryer, Major, M.S.C,, Deputy Commissioner, Sandoway. 'With 2 Plates. 8vo, 
pp.Holoth. 1876. 3s. 6d. 

FBYEB.— PiLl Studieb. No. I. Analysis, and P&li Text of the SubodhiUankara, or 
Easy Rhetoric, by Sangharakkhita Thera. ' 8vo, pp. 35, doth. 1875. 38. 6d. 

FU Mi VAIL.— Education in Early England. Some Notes used as forewords*to 
a Collection of Treatises on Manners and Meals in Olden Times,*’ for the Early 
EnglM Text Society. By Frederick J. Fumivall, M.A. 8vo, pp. 4 and Ixxiv., 
sewed. 1667. Is. 

QALLOWAT.— A Treatise on Fuel. Scientific and Practical. By Robert Gallo- 
way, M.R.I.A., F.C.S., & 0 . With Illustrations. Post 8vo, pp. x. and 136, 
doth. 1880. 6s. 

GALLOWAY.— Education : Scientific and Technical; or. How the Inductive 
Sciences are Taught, and How they Ought to be Taught. By Robert Galloway, 
M.B.I.A., F.C.S. 8vo,pp.Lxvi. and 462, cloth. 1881. lOs. 6d. 

GAMBLE. —A Manual of Indian Timbers : An Account of the Structure, Growth, 
Distribution, and Qualities of India^Woods. By J. C. Gamble, M.A., F.L.S. 
8vo, pp. XXX. and 6^, with a Map, cloth. 1881, lOs. 

GARBS.- See Auctoreb Sanbkbiti, VoL IIL 

GAEFISLl).— The Life and Public Service of James A. Garfield, Twentieth 
Preddent of the United States. A Biographical Sketch. By (^taiu F. H. Mason, 
late of the 42d Regiment U.S. A. With a Preface by Bret Harte. Crown 8vo. 
vi. and 134, ^th. 'With Portrait. 1881. 2s. 6d. 

GARRETT.— A Classical Dictionary of India : Illustrative of the Mythology, 
Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, Ac., of the Hfodus. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction in Mysore. 8vo, pp. x. and 794, 
doth. Widi Supplement, pp. 160, 1871 and 1873. El, lOs, 



CUUrTAlll.-^THi Iigntuns oi . S<m Auci^bbs Qivbioiiti, Yol, II, 

CMLEERfiSt or thb Oentbal Pbovinobs or India. Edited hj Olmlei (^nmt, 
Seeretaiy to the Chief Oommiieioner of the Oentiel Provinoei. Second Sdiito. 
Witii a yery large folding Hap of the Central Proyinoea of India, Demy 8yo. pp. 
eiy^taidm,iSa^mO, £1, 4i. 

OSRIBE.— A PXBP AT Mexioo ; KarraUve of a Journey acroaa the BepubUo fMm 
the Pacide to the Gulf, in Deoember 1873 and January 187A By J. L, Geiger, 
F.B.G.B. Demy 8yo, pp. 868, with Mapa and 46 Original Photographa, doth, 
24a 

CBa 08 B.—OoNTRiBunoKs to the History or the Develophent or the Hitvan 
Back : Leoturea and Dissertation a, by Laaama Geiger. I&anslated from the 
Second German Edition, by Dayid Aaher, Ph.D. Poat 8yo, pp. x.~166, olotii. 
1880. 6a. 

GELDABT.-^Faith and Fbbedoh. Fourteen Sermona By E. H. Geldart, H.A, 
Crown 8yo, pp. yi and 168, cloth. 1881. 4a. 6d. 

CHBLDABT.— A Guide to Modern Greer. By E. M. Geldart. M.A. Poat 8yo, 
pp. xii and 274, cloth. 1883. 7a 6d. Key, pp. 28, cloth. 1^. 2a 6d. 

CffiLDART.^-GBEEK Gbahmar. See Triibner'a Collection. ^ 

OEOLOGIOAL MAGAZINE (The) : OR, Monthly Journal or Geology. With 
which is incorporated “The Geologist.'* Edited by Henry Woodward, LL.D., 
F.B.S., F.G.S., Ac., of the British Museum. Assisted by Professor John Morris, 
M.A,F.G.S., Ac., and Robert Etheridge, F.R.S., L. A E , F.G.S., Ac., of the 
Museum of ^wctioal Geology. 8vo, cloth. 1866 to 1882. each. 

GHOBE.— The Modern History or the Indian Cexets, Bajas, Zaiqndars, Ao 
By Loke Nath Ghose. 2 vola post 8vo, pp. xii. and 218, and xviii. and 612, cloth 
1883. 21s. 

#ILES.>-Chinese SKETOHEB.>-By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.’s China Consular 
Service. Svo^ pp. 204, doth. 1875. 10a 6d. 

GIIJBB.—A Dictionary or Colloquial Idioms in the Mandarin Dialect, By 
Herbert A. Gilea 4to, ^p. hdf bound. 1873. 288. • * 

GILE8.— Synoptical Studies in Chinesb Character. By Herbert A. Giles. 8vo, 
pp. 118, half bound. 1874. 15a 

GILES.— Chinese without a Teacher. Being a Collection of Easy and Haeful 
Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herbert A. Gilea 
12mo, pp. 60, half hound. 1872. 6s. 

OllBB.— The San Tzu Chino ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the Oh'Jen Tau 
Wen ; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metncally TranslaM by Heihert A, Gilea 
12mo, pp. 28, half bound. 1873. 28. 6d. 

OLA8S.— Advance Thought. By Charles E. Glasa Crown 8yo, pp. xxxvi and 188, 
cloth. 1876. 6a 

GOETHE’S Faust.— S ee Sooones and Wysabd. 

s 

GOETHE’S Minor PoEMa— See Selss. 

GOLDBTGOISB.— A Dzotionart, Sansxrit and Bn«li8B, extended and improy<d 
from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H« Wilson, w&h his 
sanction and ooncurrenca Together witn a Surolement, Grammatical Appmi- 
Aieea andan Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English vocabulaxy. By TheodoveGold-* 
atOcker. Parts I. to VL 4to,pp. 400. 1^56-63. Sa each. 
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CKXntOO 8XKFXJS. StraiiM Sarpiuiitg AdTentares of the Yenenble G. S. and hie 
Five Disoipleiy Noodle, Doodle, Wiseacre, Zany, and Foosle ; adorned with Fifty 
ninstrationB, drawn on wood, bv Alfred OrowqniU. A oompanion Yolnme to 
** IC&nohhanien ” and ** Owlgl^” based upon the lamons Tamul tale of the Qooroo 
Paramartan, and exlubiting, in the form of a skilfnlly-oonstructed oonsecutlTe 
nanative, some of the finest specimens of Eastern wit and humour. Elegantly 
jninted on tinted paper, in crown 8vo, pp. 228, richly gilt ornamental cover, gilt 
edgea 1861. lOs. od. 

OORKOM.— HAimsooK op Cinchona Oultdbb. By K. W. Yan Gorkom, formerly 
Director of the Government Cinchona Plantations in Java. Translated bv B. D. 
Jackson, Beoretaiy of the linnsean Society of London. With a Coloured Ulus- 
tration. Imperial 8vo, pp. xii. and 292, cloth. 1882. £2. 

GOUGH. —The Sarva-Dabsana-Samobaha. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

GOUGH.— Philosophy op the XJpanishads. See Trtibner’s Oriental Series. 

GOVSB.— Thi Folk-Songs op Southbbn India. By 0. K Cover, Sfadras. Con- 
tents : Canaiose Songs ; Badaga Songs ; Coorg Songs ; Tamil Songs ; The Cural ; 
Malayalam Songs; T^ugu ^nga 8vo, pp. xxviii. and 300, cloth. 1872. 
lOa 6d. 

GBA7.— Dabwiniana : Essays and Reviews pertaining to Darwinism. By Asa 
Gray. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 396, cloth. 1877. lOs. 

GRAY.— Natural Soienob and Religion : Two Lectures Delivered to the Theo- 
logical School of Yale College. By Asa Gray. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1880. 58. 

GREEir.— Shakespeare and the Emblem- Wbitebb: An Exposition of their Simi- 
larities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the Emblem-Book 
Literature down to A.D. 1616. By Henry Green, M.A. In one volume, pp. xvi. 
672, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and PhotoUth. Plates, elegantly bound 
in cloth gUt, 1870. Large medium 8vo, £1, 11s. 6d. ; large imperial 8vo. £2, 12s, fid. 

GRES!fl>-AraBEA Aloiati, and his Books of Emblems : A Biographical and Biblio- 
graphical ^udy. By Henry Green, M.A With Ornamental Title, Portraits, 
am other Illustrations. Dedicated to ^r William Stirling-Maxwell, B^., Rector 
of the University of Edinburgh. Only 260 copies printed. Demy 8vo, pp. 360, 
handsomely bound. 1872, £1, Is. 

GRSBIiR.— A New Method op Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the 
Fbenoh Language ; or. First Lessons in French (Introductory to OllendoriTB 
Larger Grammar). ^ G. W. Greene, Instructor in Modem Languages in Brown 
University. Third Edition, enlarged and rewritten. Foap. 8vo, pp. 248, olo^, 
1869. 3s. fid. ^ 

GRSMB.— The Hebrew Migration prom Egypt. By J. Baker Greene, LL.B., 
M,B., Trin. ColL, Dub. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 440, cloth. 
1882. Nkfid. 

GRSG.— Truth yxbsus Edipioation. By W. B. Greg. Foap. 8vo, pp. 32, doth. 
1869. If. 

GRBa.—^WHY ABB Women Redundant? ByW. R.Greg. Foap. 8vo, pp. 40, 

1809. U. 

fiSaMl--IiTXRABY AND SodAL JuDGMENTB. By W. B. Greg. Fourth Editloii, 
ooaaideribly enlarged. 2 vole, crown 8?o, pp. 310 and 288, doth. 877. 15a. 
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OBEO.~Mistakxk Aims avd Atihikabli Jdialb of m AnmAX Olabb, By W. 
B. Qreg. Crown 8to, pp. vi and 332, doth. 1876. lOi. 6d. 

HBSO.— BNioHAg OF Life. By W. B. Greg. Fifteenth Edition, with a pwtiezM 
Content!: Bealiiable Ideals. Malthns Notwithstanding. Non-Snrvi^ of the 
attest. Limits and Direotionsof Human Deyelopment. The Signiftoanoe of Life. 
De Profandis. Elsewhere. Appendix. Post Sro, pp. xxii. and 314, doth. 
1883. lQ8.6d. 

QBK».— Political Pbobleha fob our Aob and^Countbt. 3By W, B. Grog. Con- 
tents: I. Constitutional and Autocratic Statesmanship. IL Eng^d*s Future 
Attitude and Mission. HI. Disposal of the Criminal dasses. lY. Beoent 
Change in the Character of English Crime. Y. The Intrinsic Yice of Trade- 
Unions. YI. Industrial and C^perative Partnerships. YIL The Economic 
ihroblem. YIII. Political Consistency. IX. The Parliamentary Career. X. The 
Price we pay for Self-government. XI. Yestryism. XIL Direct v. Indirect 
Taxation. ]^IL The New B4gime, and how to meet it. Demy 8vo, pp. 342, 
doth. 1870. 10B.6d. 

OBEG.— The Obsat Duel : Its true Meaning and Issues. By W. B. Greg. Crown 
8vo,' pp. 96, cloth. 187L 2s. 6d. 

OBEG.— Tqe Creed of Christendom. See English and Fogeign Philosophical 
Library, Yols Y. and YL 

GBEG.— Books Ahead ; or. The Warning of Cassandra. By W. B. Greg. Second 
Edition, with a Beply to Objectors. Crown 8vo, pp. xliv. and 236, doth. 1874. 
9s. 

GBEG.— Miscellaneous Essays. By W. B. Greg. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, doth. 
1881. 7s. 6d. 

Contents :--Books Ahead and Harbours of Befuge. Foreign Policy of Great 
Britain. The Echo of the Antipodes. A Grave Perplexity before us. Obli- 
gations of the Soil. The Bight Use of a Surplus. The Great Twin 
Brothers : Louis Napoleon and j^njamin Disraeli, is the Popular Judgment 
in Politics more Just than that of the Higher Orders? Harriet Martmeau. 
Yerify your Compasa The Prophetic Element in the Gospels. Mr. Frederick 
Harrison on the Future Life. Can Truths be Apprehended which could 
not have been discovered? ' 

GBBG.— iNTERLEA^^EB IN THE WORKDAY PrOSE OF TWENTY TEARS. By Percy GlCg. 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. 128, doth. 1875. 2s. 6d. 

GBIFFIN.— The Bajas of the Punjab. Being the History of the Principal States 
in the Punjab, and their Political Belations with the British Government. By 
Lepel H. Griffin, Bengal Civil Service, Acting Secretary to the Government of the 
Punjab, Author of “The Punjab Chiefs,” Ac. Second Edition. Boyal 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 630, doth. 1873. £1, Is. 

GBIFFIN.~The World under Glass. By Frederick Griffin, Author of **The 
Destiny of Man,” “ The Storm King,” and other Poema Fcap. 8vo, pp. 204, 
dothgUt. 1879. 3a 6d. 

GBIFFIN.— The Destiny of Man, The Storm Kino, and other Poems. By F. 
Griffin. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. vii.~lQ4, doth. 1883. 2a 6d. 

GBQTIS.-^The Mikado's Empire. Book L History of Japan, from 660 B.o. to 
1872 A.D.— Book IL Personal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 
1870-1874. By W. E. Griffis, A.M. 8vo, pp. 636, doth. Dluitrated. 1877. 
20s. 

4BUFR8.*^a?anb8B Fairy World. Stories from the Wonder-Lore of Japan. By 
W. E. Griffia Square 16me, pp. Till and 304, with 12 Plates. 1880. fi. 6d« 
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QElFVlTU.~TfiB Birth of the War Qod. Bee Trtibner*s Oriental Seriea. 

OBlFFXnat.->TusuF AND ZuiiAiKHA. See Trlibner'e Oriental SerCei. 

\ 

aBlPFltU.~S0ENi8 FROM TEE Bahatara, Mbohaduta, &e. Tranilated by Balph 
T. H. Griffith, K.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. xriil and 244, doth. 1870. 6s. 

OovisHTS — Prefaoe—Ajodhya— Bavan Doomed— The Birth of Rama— The Helr-Apparent*- 
Maatbara'g Guile— Dasaratha^s Oath— The Btep-mother— Mother and Son— The Triumph of 
Lore— Farewell ?— The Hermit’s Son^The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The Rue of Sita— 
llama's Despair— The Messenger Cloud— Khumbakama— The Suppliant Dore— True Glory- 
Feed the Poor— The Wise Scholar. 

QBlEnTE.— T he BXmItak of VXLMfKi. Translated into English Verse. By Ralph 
T H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. VoL 1., containing Books 
L and U., demy 6vo, pp. xxzii. and 440, cloth. 1870. — Vol. II., containing 
Book II., with ^ditioDM Notes and Index of Names. Demy Svo, pp. 504, cloth. 
1871. —Vol. III., demy Svo, pp. 390, cloth. 1872, — VoL IV., demy 
8vo, pp. viii and 432, cloth. 1^3. —Vol V., demy Svo, pp. viii. and 360, 
cloth. 1876. The oomplete work, 5 vols. £7, 7s. 

GBOTB.— Review of the Work of Mr. John Stuart Mill entitled Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy.” By George Grote, Author of the “History 
of Ancient Greece,” “ Plato, and tne other Companions of Socrates,” &o. 12mo, 
pp. 112, doth. im. 3a. 6d. 

GROUT.— Zulu-Lard ; or, Life among the Zulu-Eafirs of Natal and Znlu-Land, 
South Africa. By the Rev. Lewis Grout. Crown Svo, pp. 352, doth. With 
Map and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

GBOW8B.— Mathura : A District Memoir. By F. S. Growse, B.C.S , M.A., Oxen, 
OJ.E., Fellow of the Calcutta University. Second edition, illustrated, revised, 
and emaiged, 4to, pp. xxiv. and 520, boards. 1880. 42 b. 

GUBBBVATXB.— Zoological Mtthologt $ or. The Legends of Animals. By Angelo 
de (^bematis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature in the Instituto 
di Sludii Superorii e di Perferionamento at Florence, Ac. 2 vols. Svo, pp. xxri. 
and 432, and vii. and 442, dotL 1872. £3, 

This work is an important eontrlbution to the study of the comparative mTthology of the Indo- 
Geraumio nations. The author introduces the denisens of the air, earth, and water in the vari- 
ous oharacters assigned to them in the myths aud legends of all clyilised nations, and traces the 
migration of the mythological ideas from the times of the early Aryans to those of the Gieeks, 
Bomans, and Teutons. 

GULSBAN I. RAZ : The Mtbtic Rose Garder of Sa’d ud dir Mahmud Shabis- 
TABI. The Persian Text, with an English Translation and Notes, chiefly froip the 
Oommentaxy of Muhammed Bin Tahya LahijL By E. H. Whinfield, M.A., Bar- 
riiter-at-Law, late of H.M.B.C.8. eto, pp. zvi, 94, 60, doth. 1880. 10s. fld. 

GtnCPAOH.— Treatt Rights of the Fobeigr Mebohart, and the Transit System 
in China. By Johannes von Gumpaoh. Svo, pp. xviii. and 421, sewed. l(k 6d. 

BAAS.— Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pau Books ir the Bbitibr Museum. By 
Df. Ernst Haas. Printed by permission of the Trusteeeof the Britiah Museum. 
4to, pp. viii and 188, paper boards. 1876. 21s. 

EAjPIZ OF IBZEAZ.— Selbotiorb from his Poems. Tranilated from the Pemian 
^ Hermann Bidmell With Preface by A. S. BioknelL Demy 4t(z pp. and 
printed en fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate OrientalBordpnng m gdd 
and odour, and Bluitrationa by J. R» Herbert, R. A 1875. £2, 2i. 
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BAGSW.— Kobioa ; or, l^^os horn the Olden l^e. Transkted from the Ckmuoi of 
AugOft Hagen. Foap. 8vo, pp. xir. and 874. 1860. Sb, 

HAflQAED.—QgmrATO asd his Whiti NhObboubs ; or, Bemaito on Beoent 
Bvents in ZuIuUad, Katal, and the Tranayaal. Bj H. B. Haggard. Grown 8yo, 
pp, xvi and 294, doth. 1882. lOa. 6d. 

BAa<IABl).~See The Yaair of Lankaran.** 

EABN.— Tama- il OoAif, the Supreme Being of the Khoi-Ehol By Tbeophilna 
Hahn, Ph.D., Cnatodian of the Grey OoUection, Cape Town, &e., Boat 8ns 
pp.xiv.andl54. 1882. 7a. 6d. 

BALDBMAV.— PXNKSTLVANIA Dutor: a Dialect of South Germany with an Infudon 
of English. By S. S. Kaldeman, AM., Profesaor of Oomparative Philolo^in the 
TJniyeraity of rennsylTania, Philadelphia. 870, pp. viii. and 70, doth. 1872. 3 b. 
6d. 

HAUi.— Ov Ekoush Adjeotivbs in -Abzs, with Spsoial Befsbenon to Belzablb. 
By FitzEdward Hall, C.E., M.A, Hon. D.O.L. Oxon; formerly Profeaaor of 
Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Juriaprudenoe in King’s OoUoge, 
London. Crown 870, pp. Tiii. and 238, doth. 1877. 7 b. 6d. * 

BALL --Modebn English. By FitaEdward Hall, M.A., Hon. D.O.L. Oxon. Grown 
8vo, pp. xn. and 394, doth. 1873. lOs. 6d. 

BALL -Bun and Eabth as Great Forces in Chxmistrt. By T. W. Hall, M.D. 
LB.G.S.E. Grown 870, pp. xii. and 220, doth. 187A Ss. 

3SALL— The Pedigree of the Detil. By F. T. Hall, F.B.A.B. With SeTen 
Autotype Illustrations from Designs by the Author. Demy 870, pp. xtI and 
256, doth. 1883. 78. 6d. 

BAIL.— ARono Expedition. See Noubsb. 


BALLOOK.— The Sportsman’s Gazetteer and General Guide. The Game 
Animals, Birds, and Fishes of North America : their Habits and Tariout methods 
of Oapture, Ac., Ac. With a Directoiw to the principal Game B^rtsiof the 
Country. ^ Charles Hallook. Fourth Edition. Grown 870, doth. Maps and 
Portrait. 1878. 15s. 


BAM.— The Maid of Oobinth. A Drama in Four Acts. By J. Pa&ton Ham. 
Grown $70^ pp. 65, sewed. 2i. 6d. 

HABDT.— Christian]^^ and Buddhism Compared. By the late Ber. B. %miee 
Hardy, Hon. Member Boyal Asiatio Sodety. 870, pp. 138, sewed. 1875. 7s. 0d. 

BABLST.— The Sdcplifioation of English Spelling, specially adapted to the Bis- 
ing Generation. An Easy Way of SaTing Time iiwWriting, Printing, and Bead^. 
By Dr. George Harley, F.B.S.,F.G.S. 870. p]^, doth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 


BABBISOB.— The Meaning of Hibtobt. Two Lectures ddiyered by Frederic 
Haniaon,'M.A. 870, pp. 80, sewed. 1862. Is, 

BABBXSOV.- Woman’s Handiwork in Modern Homes. Hy Constance Gary 
HcEriaoa. With numerous lUustrations and FiTc Ooloured Plates, from designs 
by Sunud Golman, Bostaa Bmmet, George Gibson, and oiheri. 870, pn . xiL and 
242, doth. 1881. 10a. , * 


BABTOIG.— Bbitibh Animals ExnNOT w ithin Hibtorio Tiios; with some Ae- 
oount of BrithL Wild White Oittle. By J. E. Harting, F.LS., F.Z.S. With 
Dlustrariokii hy Wolf, Whymper, Sharwin, and others. Dmoj 870, up, 2^ 
doth. 188L '14s. A few ooples, large paper, 8I1. 6d. 
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SlUftinOIBUBOB and LBMMlIfQ.— Boo Di ILuDBro. AfiraoiiMGiiideto^iii^ 
ConTenvtioii. J. B. Hartienlmioh tad H. Lemming. Second Edition. Poet 
8 ?(M»p. 250, doth. 1670. 5i. 

EAJBS.-~]Ciraoiji Plats aitd Sacred Draiub : An Hiitorioal Sturer. Bj Dr. 
Karl Haee. Tranihted from the Gorman by A. W. Jackaom and Edited by the 
Eer. W. W. Jaokion, Fellow of Exeter Oollege, Oxford. Chown 8yo, pp. 288. 
1880. 9b. 

HAUO.—Glossabt ahd Index of the Pahlavi Texts of the Book of Arda Ylraf, 
the Tale of Oosht— J. Fryano, the Hadokht Nask, and to some extracts from the 
Dinkard and Niranglstan ; prepared from Destnr Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa’s 
Glossary to the Arda Yiraf Namak, and from the Original Texts, with JNotes on 
PahlaYi Grammar by E. W. West, Fh.D. Bevised by M. Hang, Ph.D., ko. 
Published by order of the Bombay GoYemment. 8yo, pp. Yiii. and 352, sewed. 
1874. 25s. 

EAVa.- The Sacred Language, ke. , ot the Parsis. See Trilbner's Oriental Series. 

BAUPT.~The London Arritragedr ; or, The English Money Market, in con- 
nection with Foreign Bourses. A OoUeotion of Notes and Formulse for the Arbi- 
tration of Bills, Stocks, Shares, Bullion, and Coins, with all the Important 
Foreign Countries. By Ottomar Haupt. Crown 8 vo, pp. Yiii and 196, cloth. 
1870. 7 b. 6 d. 

HAWEEH.—Upa-Sabtra : Comments, Linguistic, Doctrinal, on Sacred and Mythic 
Literature. By J. D. Hawken. Crown 8yo, pp. Yiii and 288, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6 d. 

HiXBir.— T he School and the Arht in Gerhant and France, with a Diary of Siege 
life at Versailles. By BreYst Major-Genexel W. B. Hasen, TJ.S.A., CoL 6 th In- 
fantry. 8yo, pp. 408, doth. 1872. 10 s. 6 d. 

HEATH.— Edgar Quinbt. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, VoL 


HIBBSW LITEBATUBE flOGlBTT.— SubsoriptioD, one guinea per annum. List of 
pn^ieations on application. 

BEOXBB.— The Epidemics or the Middle Ages. Translated by G. B. Babingtcm, 
M.D., F.B.S. Third Edition, completed by the Author’s Treatue on Child-PU- 
grimAges* By J. F. 0. Hecker. 8yo, pp. ^ cloth. 1859. 9s. 6 d. 

OoHnNTB.— The Black Death— The Dancing Mania— The Sweating Bickness— Child Pil- 
griiaagea 

BBDLST.— MABTERFIsaBS OP GERMAN POETBT. Trandated in the Measure of the 
Originals, by F. H. Hedl^ With lUustratioDS by Louis Wanke. Crown 8yo, 
pp. Yiii. and 120, dotL I 846 . 6 s^ 

EEUB.— Beugiok and Philobopht in Germany. See Englidi and Foreign 
Philosophical Library, Vd. XVlIl. 

BEDfS.— Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos from the Prose of Heinrich Hdne. With a 
few pieces from “ Bo^ of Songs.*’ Sdected and Translated by J. Sn o dg r ass. 
With Portrait. Crown 8yo, pp. xx. and 340, doth. 1879. 7s, 6 a. 

HUBS.— Pictures or Travel. Trandated from the German of Henry Beino, by 
O^ldi G. Ldand. 7th Be?iiod Edition. Crown 8yo, pp. 472, with Portrait, 
doth. 1873. 7s.6d. 

HSra.— Stem’s Boob avSoNCMk Translated ty Charles G. Leknd. Fcap^Sfo, 
zIy. and 240, doth, gilt edges. 1874. 7s. od. 
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Sanet Hayei, Hall, and Narm, 18^76. Writtaa by GSmielf. Tbmslstea from 
the Eflldmo Language, by Dr. Henry Biuk. Edit^ by Prof. Dr. G. Stephens, 
P.S.A. Oroum 870 , 1 ^. 160 , Map, doth. 187& Si. 6 d. 

EBNmSU.— PBxasNT BsLiGXOir: As a Faith owning Fellowship with Thought. 
YoL 1. Part I. By Sara S. Hennell. Crown 8 vo, pp. 870, doth. 1865. 7s. od. 

HSHNSLL.— PaisENT Bbuoion h As a Faith owning Fellowship with Thought. 
Part II. First Division. Intellectual Effect : shown as a Principle of Metmhy* 
sioal Oomparativism. By Sara S. HennelL Crown 8 vo, pp. 6l4 doth. 187^ 
7 a 6 d. 

HBMHfilX. --Pbbsxkt Ebugiok, Vol. III. Part II. Second Division. The Effect 
of Present Religion on its Practical Side. By S. S. Hennell. Crown 8 vo, pp. 68 , 
paper covers. 1882. 2 s. 

HSmfELIi.— CoMPABATiviSM shown as Famishing a Religions Basis to Morality. 
(Resent Religion. YoL HI. Fart II. Second Division : Practical Effect.) By 
S^ra S. Henn^. Crown 8 vo, pp. 220, stitched in wrapper. 1878. Ss. 6 d. 

HENNELL.— Thoughts in Aid of Faith. Gathered chiefly from recent Works in 
Theology and Philosophy. BySaraS. HenneU. Post 8 vo, pp. 428, doth. 1860. 6 s. 

HENWOOD.— Thb Metallifbbous Depostts of Oobnwall and Devon : with Ap- 
Mndices on Subterranean Temperature ; the Electricii^ of Bocks and Yeins ; the 
Quantities of Water in the Cornish Mines ; and Mining Statistics. (Yol. Y. of 
the Transactions of the Bo^l Geographical Society of Cornwall.) ^ William 
Jory Henwood, F.E.S., F.G.S. 8 x 0 , pp. x. and with 113 Tables, and 12 
Plates, half bound. £2, 28. 

HENWOOD. -Observations on Metalliferous Deposits, and on Subterranean 
Temperature. (Yd. YTII. of the Transactions of the Royal Geological Society 
of Cornwall.) By William Jort Henwood, F.R.S., F.G.S., President of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall. In 2 Parts. 8 vo, pp. xxx., vii and 916 ; with 

*1 38 Tables, 31 Engravinga on Wood, and 6 Plates. £1, 16s. 

HEPBURN.— A Japanese and English Diottonart. With an English and Japanese 
Index. By J. 0. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second EditiosL Imperial 8 vo, pp. 
xxxii., 632, and 201, doth. £ 8 , Ss. 

HEPBURN.— Japanese-Engltsh and English-Jafansse Diotionabt. Bz J. C. 
Hepbnm, M,D., LL.D. Abndged by the Autimr. Sqnare fcajp., pp.<>vi. and 586, 
doth. 1873. 188. . -r r , 

HEBNI 8 Z.— A Gums to Conversation in the ENOLtsU and Cbinesb Languages, 
for the Use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. By StaiUBlas 
Hemiss. Sqnare 8 vo, pp. 274, sewed. 1855. lOs. 6 d. 

HEBSHON.— Talmudzu Misoellant. See Trtlboeris Orienid Series. 

EEBSBN.-Du DBVmOFFEMBNT DEB ID^ BEVOLUTIONNAXBES BNRUSSIR' Pst 
Alexander Herzen. 12mo, pp. xxiii and 144, seweA 1853. flaw 6 d. 

HERZEN.— A separate list of A. Hersen’s workd in Rnssian may be had on 
application. 

HILL.— The Hirtort of the Reform Movement in the Dental Profession in Great 
Britain during the last twenty years. By Alfred Hill, Licentiate in Dental Sur- 
gery, Ac. Crown 8 fo, pp. xvi. and 400, doth. 1877. 10s. 6 d. 

HXUJQUUITD.— France and the French hr The Second HAif or ^ Nini- 
TBENTH CsNTURi. By Karl Hillebrand. Translated from the Third German 
Edition. Poet 8 vo, pp. xx. and 26^ dot^ 188L 10s. 6 ^ 

SlXDOp ItxfBOLOGT Populablt Treated. Being an atomised DeeeriptioB of 
the various Heathen Deities illustrated on the Silver Swami, Tea Serv]e|ju«- 
aented, as a memento of his visit to India, to H.B.H. the Prince of WdeaL ICG., 
^^U^b^Hig^eMtheOM^ SmaBd^pp. 4^^4Mu 
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SITTBLXi.~Thx OoxicxBOi AND Indcbtbies of thx Pacific Coast of ^oam 
Ajucbica. By J. S. Hitteli, Author of ** The Besouroea of Oalifomia.** 4to, 
p{». 820. 1882. £1,10 b. 

EODOpOK.— ESSATS on the LANOnAOES, Litbbatubb, and Rbugion of Ni^AL 
AND Tibet Together with farther Papers on the Geography, Ethnology, aud 
Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Hodgson,' late Britisu Minister at the 
Court of Nepal. Koyal Svo, cloth, pp. xiL and 276. 1874. 148. 

HODGSON.— Essats on Indian Subjects. See TrtLbner’s Oriental Series. 

HODGSON.— The Education or Girm ; and the Employment op Women of 
THE Upper Classes Educationally considered. Two Lectures. By W. B. 
Hodgson, LLD. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 114, cloth. 1869. 
3b. to. 

HODGSON.— Turgot : His Life, Times, and Opinions. Two Lectures. By W. B. 
Hodgson, LL.D. Grown 8vo, pp. vi. and 83, sewed. 1870. 2 r. 

HOSBNLB.— A Oomparatiye Grammar of the Gaudun Languages, withSpeoiul 
Reference to the East^ Hindi. Accompanied by a Language Map, and a Table 
of Alphabets. By A. t. Rudolf Hoemle. Demy 8vo, pp. 474, cloth. 1880. ISs. 

HOLBEIN SOOIETY. —Subscription, one guiueiC per annum. List of publications 
on application. 

HOLHES-FOBBES.— The Science of Beauty. An Analytical Inquiry into the 
Laws of .Esthetics. By Avary W. Holme8-Forl)e8, of Lincoln’s Inu, Barrister-at- 
Law. Post 870, cloth, pp. vi. and 200. 188L 6 b. 

HOLST.— The Constitutional and Political History op the United States. 
By Dr. H. von Holst. Translated by J. J. Lalor and A. B. Mason. Royal 8vo. 
VoL I. 1750-1833. State Sovereignty and Slavery. Pp. xvi. and 506. 1876. 18 b. 
— Vol. II. 1828-1846. Jackon’s Administration- Annexation of Texas. Pp. 
720. 1879. £1, 28.— Vol. III. 1846-1850. Annexation of Texas— Compromise 
of 1850. Pp.x.and598. 1881. 18s. ' 

HOLTOAES.— The Rochdale Pioneers. Thirty-three Tears of Co-operation in 
Rochdale. In two parts. Part L 1844-1857 ; Part II. 1857-1877. By G. J. 
Holyoake. Crown 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1882. 2 b. 6d. 

HOLTOAKH— The History of Co-operation in England : its Literature and its 
Advocates. By G. J. Holyoake. VoL 1. The Pioneer Penod, 1812-44. Crown 
8vo^ pp. xil and 420, cloth. 1875. Os.— Vol. II. The Constructive Period, 1845- 
78. Grown 8vo, pp. x. and 604, cloth. 1878. 8s. 

HC^TOAXE.- The Trial of Theism accused of Obstructing Secular Life. By 
G. J. Holyoake. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi and 256, cloth. 1877. 4 b. 

HOL70ABX.— Reasoning from Facts : A Method of Everyday Logic. By G. J. 
Holyoake. Fcap., pp. zii. and 94, wrapper. 1877. Is. 6d. 

H0L70AEB.— Self-Help by the People. Thirty-three Tears of Co-operation in 
Rochdale. In Two Parts. Part I., 1844-1857 ; Part II., 1857-1877. By G. J. 
Holyoake. Ninth Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 174, cloth. 1883. 2s. 6d. 

HOPKINS. —Elementary Grammar of the Turkish Language. With a few Easy 
Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
Inridge. Crown Svo, pp. 48, cloth. 1877. 3 b 6d. 

HiHtDSB.— A Selection from The Book of Praise fob Children,” as Edited 
by W. Garrett Horder. For the Use of Jewish Children. Fuap. pp. 80, 
doth. 1883. Is. 6d. 


HOWELLS.— Dr. Breen’g Pragtiqx: A Novel. By W. D. Howells. Eui^h 
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BOWSE.— A Obamvae of the Ores Lanouaoh. Wiili wMoh is combined an 
AnalyslB of the Ohippeway Dialect. By^oseph Howse, F.B.G.S. 8to, pp. xx. 
and cloth. 186% 7 b. 6 d. 

BOLKE.— Mathemattoal Dbawino Instruments, and How to Use Them. By 
F. Edward Halme, F.LS., F.S.A., Art-Master of Marlborough College, Author of 
“PnnoipleB of Ornamental Art,” “Familiar Wild Flowers," “Sug^tionsou 
Floral Design," Ac. With Illustrations. Second Edition. Imperial 16mo, pp. 
xTi. and 152, cloth. 1881. 38. 6 d. 

HUMBERT.— On “Tenant Right.” By C. F. Humbert. 870 , pp. 20, sewed. 
1875. Is. 

HUMBOLDT.— The Sphere and Duties of Government. Translated from the 
German of Baron Wilhelm Yon Humboldt by Joseph Coulthard, jun. Post 8 vo, 
pp. xv. and 203, cloth. 1864. Os. 

HUMBOLDT.— Letters of William Yon Humboldt to a Female Friend. A oom- 
plete Edition. Translated from the Second German Edition by Catherine M. A. 
Couper, with a Biographical Notice of the Wnter. 2 vols. crown Svo, pp. xxviii. 
and 592, cloth. 1867. lOs. 

HUNT.— The Religion of the Heart. A Mannal of Faith and Duty. By Leigh 
Hnnt. Fcap. 8 vo, pp. xxiv. and 259, cloth. 2 b. 6 d. 

HUNT.— Chemical and Geological Essays. Bv Professor T. Sterry Hunt. 
Second Edition. 8 vo, pp. xzii. and 448, cloth. 1879. 12s. 

HUNTER.— A Comparative Dictionary of the Non- Aryan Languages of India 
AND High Asia. With a Dissertation, Political and linguistic, on the Aboriginal 
Races. By W. W. Hunter, B. A., M.R.A.S., Hon. Fel EthnoL 80 c., Author of 
the “ Annals of Rural Ben^” of H.M.'s Civil Service. Being a Lexicon of 144 
Languages, illustrating Turanian S^ech. Compiled from the Hodgson Lis^ 
Government Archives, and Original MSS., arranged with Prefaces and Indices in 
Enghsh, French, German, Russian, and Latm. Large 4to, toned paper, pp. 230, 
doth. 1869. 42s. 

HUNTER.— The Indian Mussulmans. By W. W. Hunter, B. A, LLD., Director- 
General of Statistics to the Government of India, Ac., Author of the “ Anpals of 
Rural Bengal,” &c. Third Edition. 8 vo, pp. 219, doth. 1876. lOs. 6 d. 

HUNTER.- Famine Aspects of Bengal Districts. A System of Famine Warnings. 
By W. W. Hunter, B.A, LLD. Crown 8 vo, pp. 216, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6 d. 

HUNTER.— A Statistical Account of Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, B.A , LLD„ 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, Ac. In 20 vols. 8 vo, 
half morocco. 1877. £5. 

HUNTER.— Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts (Buddhist). Collected in Nepal 
by B. H. Hodgson, late Resident at the Court of Nepal. Compiled from Lists in 
Calcutta, France, and England, by W. W. Hunter, C.LE., LLD. 8 ?o, pp. 28, 
paper. 1880. 2b. 

HUNTER.— The Imperial Gazetteer of India. By W. W. Hunter, C.I.E., LL.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India In Nine Yolumes. 
8 vn, pp. xxxih. and 544, 539, 667, xix. and 716, 609, 513, 655, 637, and xiL and 
478, naif morocco. With Maps. 188L 

HUNTER.— The Indian Empire : Its History, People, and Products. By W. W. 
Hunter, 0 I.E., LL.D. Post 8 vo, pp. 568, with Map, doth. 1882. 16s. 

HUNTER.— An Account of tbs BfimsH Settlement of Aden, nr Arabia. Com- 
piled Oipt. F. M. Hunter, Assistant Political Resident, Aden. ’ 8 vo, pp. xii, 
and 232; half bound. 1877. 7s. 6 d, • 
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EOSTER.— A Staubtiou Aooocht orABSAV. By W, W. Honter^ B.A., IX.D., 
(XLE.) Direotor-General of Stati«tu)i to the Oovemroent of Inclia, &c. 2 voli. 

8yo, pp. 420 and 490, with 2 Maps, ha moroooo. 1879. lOt. 

HUNTEB.<~A Brief History of the Indian People. ^ W » W. Hunter, 

LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8to, pp. 222, cloth. With Map. 1883. 3s. 6d. 

HURST.— History OP Rationalism: embracing a Survey of the Present State of 
Protestant Theology. By the Bev. John F. Hurst, A.M. With Appendix of 
Literature. Bevised and enlarged from the Third American Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvii. ond 526, cloth. 1867. lOs. 6d. 

E7BTT.— Prompt Bemedies for Accidents and Poisons : Adapted to the use of 
the loexperienoed till Medical aid arrives. By W. H. Hyett, F.B.S. A Broad- 
sheet, to hang up in Country Schools or Yestrie^ Workshops, Offices of Factories, 
Mines and l/ocks, on board Yachts, in Railway Stations, remote Shooting 
Quarters, Highland Manses, and Ptivate Houses, wherever the Doctor lives at a 
distance. Sold for the benefit of the Gloucester Eye Institution. In sheets, 21^ 
by 17t inches, 28. 6d. ; mounted, 3 b. fid. 

ETHANS. —Pupil Versus Teacher. Letters from a Teacher to a Teacher. Fcap. 
8vo, pp. 92, cloth. 1875. 2s. 

XHNE.— A Latin Grammar for Beoinners. By W. H. Ihne, late Prindpid 
of Carlton Terrace School, Liverpool Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 184, cloth. 
1864. 3s. 

IZEViirU-8 Sat/; or. Brothers of Purity. Translated from the Hindustani by 
Professor John Dowson, M.B.A.S., Staff Collego, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. 
viil and 156, cloth. 1869. 7 b. 

INDUL— AROHJSOLoaiCAL Survey of Western India. See Burgess. 

INDIA— Publications of the Arghjeologigal Survey of India. A separate list 
on application. 

INDIA— Publications of the Geographical Department of the India Office, 
London. A separate list, also list of all the Government Maps, on applica- 
tion. 

XNDi£— PffBLIOATIONS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. A separate list OU 
application. 

INDU OmCB FUBLIGATION8 
Aden, Statistical Account of. fis 
Assam, do. do. Vols. I. and IL 5 b. each. 

Baden Powell, Land Revenues, Ac., in India. 128. 

Bengal, Statistical Account of. Vols. J. to XX. lOOs. per set. 

do. do. Yols. YI. to XX 6s. each. 

Bombay Code. 21s. 

Bombay Gaaetteer. YoL 11. 14s. 

Do. do. Yols. III. to YI. 88. each. 

Burgess* Archieologioal Survey of Western India. Yols. I. and III. 42s. each. 
D^ do. do. YollL 63s. 

Do. do. do. Yols. lY. and Y. 126s. 

Burma (BritialO Gaaetteer. 21vols. fiOs. 

Catalogue of Maunscripts and Maps of Surveys. 12s. 

Chambm^'Meteurology (Bombay) and Atlas. 30 b. 

Cole's Amw and Muttra. 70s. 

Cook*s (»ms and Resins. 6s. 

Oerpui Inscriptionum Indicarum. YoL I. 328. 

Onn^gham's Archnelodoal Survey. Yols. L to XXY. 10s. and 12i. each. 

Do. Stupa of Bharut. 63s. 
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Tsm cnm wmiumon-i»iiiiMud. 

Sgerion't Catalogue of Indian Anna. 2a. 6d. 

Fergoiron and Boigeaa, Cave Templea of India. 42a. 

pa Tree and ^rpent Wonhip. 105a. 

Gamble^ Manual of Indian Timbera. lOa. 

HudWb Imperial Gazetteer. 9 vols. 

Jaacbke’a TiMtan-EDgliah Dictionary. 30a 

Kura. Foreat Flora of British Burma. Vola. I. and 11. 15a. each. 

Liotard’a Hateriala for Paper. 28. 6d. 

Markham'a Tibet. 218. , 

Do. ^ Memoir of Indian Surveys. 10s. 6d. 

Do. Abstract of Keporta of Surveys. Is. 6d. 

Mitra (^jendralala), Buddha Gaya. BOs. 

Moir, Torrent Regions of the Alps. la. 

Mysore and Coorg Gazetteer, vols. 1 and IL 10s. each. 

Do. do. Vol. III. 5 b. 

N. W. P. Gazetteer. Vols. I. and II. lOs. each. 

Do. do. Vols. III. to VI. and X. 12 b. each. 

Oudh do. Vols. I. to III. 10s. each. 

Pharmacopoeia of India, The Bs. 

People of India, The. Vols. I. to VIII. 4.5s. each. 

Baverty’s Notes on Afghanistan and Baluchistan. Sections I. and II. 2 b. Sec- 
tion lU. 5s. 

Bajputana Gazetteer. 3 vols. 15s. 

Saunders’ Mountains and River Basins of India. 3s. 

SewelTs AmaravatiTope. 3 b. 

Smith^B (Brough) Gold Mining in Wynaad. Is. 

Trigonometrical Survey, Synopsis of Great. Vols. I. to VI. 10s. 6d. each. 
Trumpp’s Adi Granth. 528. 6d. 

Watson’s Cotton for Trials. Boards, lOs. Bd. Paper, lOs. 

Do. Rhea Fibre. 2 b. 6d. 

Do. Tobacco. 5s. 

INDIAH OAfETtBEB.— See Gazetiesb. 

IlfOLEBT.— See Shakespeabe. 

INMAH.— NAxmoAL Taeueb. Designed for the use of British Seamen. ^ytheBer. 
James Inman, D.D., late Professor at the Rd^al Naval College, Porimnouth* 
Demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 410, cloth. 1877. 15 b. 

XNMAH.— Hibtobt of the En^glish Alphabet : A Paper read before the Livecpool 
Literary and Philosophical Society. By T. Inman, M.D. 8vo, pp. 3^ sewed. 
1872. Is. 

IN SBAROH of TRUTH. Conversations on the Bible and Popular Theolo^^ for 
Tonng People. By A. M. Y. Crown 8vo, pp. z. and 138, cloth. 1875. % 6d. 

INTERNATIONAL Numismata Obientalia (THE).-’Boyal 4tQ, in paper wrapper. 
Part 1. Ancient luj^ Weights. By E. Thomas, F.B.S. Pp.84, with a Plate and 
Map of the India of Mann. 98. 6d.->Part II. Coins of the TJrtuki Turkum&ns. 
By Stanley Lane Fool^ Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 44, with 6 Plates. 
98.— Part llL The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Dynasty of the Aohsemenidm. By Barclay V. Hea<L Assistant^Keraer 
of Coins, Biitish Museum. Pp. yiii-56, with 8 AutotyM Plates. lOs. 6d.^ 
Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Edward Thosnaa Rogers. Pp. 
IV. -22, and 1 Plate. 5s.— Pert V. llie Parthian Coinage. ^ Perey Gardner, 
M.A. iv.-B6, and 8 Autotype Plates. IBs.— Part VL The Anmnt Coins 
and Measures of Ceylon. By T. w. Rhys Davids. P^ iv. and 60, and 1 Plata 
10i.T-Vol. L, contaiuing the first six parts, asspsdfled abova Royal 4lo, half 
.bound. £8, 18a Bd. 
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nmBVATlOVAL NuictBMATA^<:ofl^<M(Z. 

Vol. XL Coins or thb Jnws. Being a HUtory of tlie Jewish Coinage and Money 
in ^e Old and Kew Testaments. By Frederick W. Madden, M.R.A.S., Member 
of the Numismatic Society of London, Secretary of the Brighton College, &o., 
&o. With 279 woodcuts and a plate of alphabets. • Boyal 4to, pp. xii. and 330, 
Sewed. 1881. £2. ^ . . 

The Coins of Abakan, of Peou, and of Burma. By Lieut. -General Sir Arthur 
Fhayre, C.B., K.C.S.I., G C.M G., late Commissioner of British Burma. Royal 
4to, pp. viii. and 48, with Five Autotype lUustrations, wrapper. 1882. Ss. 6d. 

JAOEBON.-Bthnoloot and Phrenology as an Aid to the Historian. By the 
late J. W. Jackson. Second Edition. With a Memoir of the Author, by his 
Wife. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 1876. 43. 6<i. 

JACnCSON.— T he Shropshire Word-Book. A Glossary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, &C., used in the County. By Georgina F. Jackson. Crown 8vo, pp. Civ. 
and 524, cloth. 1881. 31s. 6d. 

JAOOB. —Hindu Pantheism. See TrtLboer’s Oriental Series. « 

JAOtBLSKl.— On Marienbad Sfa, and the Diseases Curable by its Waters and 
Baths. By A V. Jagielski, M.D., Berlin. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 186. iTithMap. Cloth. 1874 6s. 

JAMISON.— The Life and Times of Bertrand Du Quesglin. A History of the 
Fourteenth Century. By D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina. Portrait. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. xvl, 287, and viii., 314, cloth. 1864. £1, Is. 

JAPAN.— Map of Nippon (Japan) : Compiled from Native Maps, and the Notes of 
most recent Travellers. By B. Henry Brunton, M.I.C.E., F R.G.S., 1880. Sise, 
5 feet by 4 feet, 20 miles to the inch. In 4 Sheets, £1, Is.; Roller, varnished, 
£1, Us. 6d.; Folded, in Case, £1, 58. 6d. 

JA80HSE.— A Tibbtan-English Dictionary. With special reference to the Pre- 
vailing Dialects. To which is added an English-Tibetan Vocabulary. By H. A. 
JiUobke, late Moravian Missionary at Ey61ang, British Lahoul. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xxiv.-672, cloth. 1881. £1, 10s. 

JASOBMB.— Tibetan Grammar. By H. A. Jdschke. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. -104, 
cloSr^l«83. 6s. 

JATANA (The), together with its Commentary : being tales of the Anterior Births 
of Gotama Buddha. Now first published in Pali, by Y. FausbolL Text. 8vo. 
VoL I., pp. viii. and 512, olotL 1877. 288.-VoL II., pp. 452, cloth. 1879. 
288.— Vol. III. in preparation, (For Translation see TrUbner’s Oriental Series, 
Buddhist Birth Stonea”) 

JENKINS.— A Paladin of Finance : Contemporary Manners. By R Jenkins, 
Author of ‘^Ginx’s Baby.” Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 392, cloth. 1882. 7a 6d. 

JENKINS.— Vest-Pocket Lexicon. An English Dictionary of all except familiar 
Wor^ including the principal Scientific and Techniou Terms, and Foreign 
Moneys, Weights and Measures; omitting what everybody knows, and oontidn- 
ing what everybody wants to know and cannot readily find. By Jabes Jenldna 
64mo, pp. 564, doth. 1879. Is. 6d. 

JOHNSON.— Oriental Rsligioke. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, 
Extra Series, Vola IV. and V. 

JOLLT.-See . 

JOMINL— The Art of War. By Baron de Jomini, General and Aide-de-Catfip to 
the Emperor of Russia. A New Edition, with Appendioes and Maps. Translated 
from the F^noh. By Captain G. H. Mendell, and Captam W. 0. C»%hilL 
Crown 8vo, pp. 410, doth. 1879. 9a. 
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JOBDAX.— AuniK TO thb Ooraai or Lmtobu os UsiAmisar, at ilia ?arif 
Central Sefaool of Arti and Maanfactnrea. By S. Jordan, O.E It L & S.L Demy 
4io, paper. With 140 Plates, Description of the Plates, Numerical Data» and 
Notes upon the Working of the Apparatus. £4. 

J08SPH.->Belioion, Natural and Rsvialsd. A Series of Progressiye Lessons 
for Jewish Youth. By N. S. Joseph. Crown 6?o, pp. xiL-2^ cloth. 1879. 
8s. 

JUYENAllB BATnUB. With a Literal English Prose Translation and Notes. By 
J. D. Lewis, M.A., Tiin. ColL Camb. Second Edition. 8?o, pp. xii. and 230 and 
400, doth. 1882. 12s. 

KABOHER.-— Questionnaire Feanpais. Questions on French Grammar, Idiomatic 
Difficulties, and Military Expressions. By Theodore Earcher, LL.B. Fourth 
Edition, greatly enlarged. Croi^ 8vo, pp. 224, cloth. 1879. 4s. 6d. Interleaved 
with writing paper, Os. 6d. 

KABDBC.— The Spirit’s Book. Containing the Principles of Spiritist Doctrine on 
the Immortality of the Soul, Ac., Ac., according to the Teachings of Spirits of 
High Degree, transmitted througn various mediums, collectei^nd set in order by 
Allen Kardec. Translated from the 120th thousand by Aunauackwdl Crown 
8vo, pp. 512, cloth. 1875. 7 b. 6d. 

KARDEC.— The Medium’s Book ; or. Guide for Mediums and for Evocations. 
Containing the Theoretic Teachings of Spirits concerning aU kinds of Manifesta- 
tions, the Means of Communication with the Invisible World, the Development 
of Medianimity, Ac., Ac. By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna Blackwell. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 456, cloth. 1876. 7 b. 6d. 

KARDEC.— Heaven and Hell ; or, the Divine Justice Yindicated in the Plurality 
of Existences. By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna BlackweU. Crown 8vo, 
pp. Till and, 448, cloth. 1878. 7 b. 6d. 

JQBKDRICK.— Greek Ollendorff. A Progressive Exhibition of the Principles of 
the Greek Grammar. By Asahel C. Kendrick. 8vo, pp. 371, cloth. 1870. ^ 

KERMODK— Natal : Its Early History, Rise, Progress, and Future Prospects as a 
Field for Emigration. By \V. Kermode, of Natal. Crown 8vo, pp. xii and 228, 
with Map, cloth. 1883. 3 b. 6d. ^ 

KEYS OF THE CREEDS iTHS). Third Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 210, 
cloth. 1876. 6s. 

KIKAHAH.— Yallets and their Relation to Fissures, Fbaotures, and Faults. 
ByG. H. Kiiiahan, M.R.I.A., F.R.G.S I., Ac. Dedicated by permission to his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll Crown 8vo, pp. 266, cloth, illustrateii 7s. 6d. 

KINO’S 8TBATAOEM (The) ; Or, The Pearl of Poland ; A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By Stella. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 94, cloth. 1874. 2 b. 6d. 

KINGSTON.— The Unitt of Creation. A Contribution to the Solution of the 
Religious Question. By F. H. Kingston. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 152, cloth. 
1874. 6s. 

KISTNEB.— Buddha and his DooruiNia. A Bibliographical Essay. By Otto 
Kutner. 4to, pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 1869. 2s. 6d. 

KNOX^On a Mexican Mustang. See under Sweet. 

KLEXM.— Muscle Beating ; or, Active and Passive Home Gymnastics, for Healthy 
and Unhealthv People. By 0. Klemm. With Dlustrations. 8vo. pp. 6^ 
wrapper. 1878. Is. 

KOHL.— Travels in Canada and through nn States of New YaajL and 
Pennsylvania. By J. G. Kohl Tiunslated by Mrs Percy Sinnett. BevM by 
the Author. Two vols. post 8vo, pp. xiv. and 794, cloth. 186L £1, Is. 


Pvhliaked by Tr&>ner dk Co. S9 . 

KEAFF.— DlCHOSABT 01 TB> SuAHiU LANaDAOlE. OompUed by the Ser. Dr. L. 
Krapf, miiiionary of tlie Church Miaiionary Society in East Africa. With an 
Appendix, containing an outline of a Suahili Grammar. Medium 8vo, pp. xL 
and 434, cloth. 1882. SOs. 

KBA1T8.— Oablsbad and its Natural Healinu Agents, from the Physiological 
and Therapeutical Point of View. By J. Kraus, M.D. With Notes Introductory 
by the Bev. J. T. Walters, M. A. Second Edition. Kevised and enlarged. Crown 
8vo,pp. 104, cloth. 1880. 5a. 

ZBOBQEB.— The MiNNEsmoEB of Gebmant. By A. K Kroeger. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 
290, cloth. 1873. 78. 

XnBZ.~PoBEST Flora of British Burma. By S. Kurx, Curator of the Her- 
barium, Boyal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. xxx., 550, 
and 614, cloth. 1877. 308. 

LACSBDA’S Journey to Cazehbe in 1798. Translated and Annotated by Captain 
B F. Burton, F.R.G.S. Also Journey of the Pombeiros, Ac. Demy 8vo, pp. yiiL 
and 272. With Map, cloth. 1873. 7 b. 6d. 

LABABL— Collection of Italian and English Dialogues. By A. Lanari. 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1874. 3s. 6d. 

LAND ->Thk Prinoipies of Hebrew Grammar. By J. P. N. Land, Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch, 
by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part 1. Sounds. Part II. 
Words. With Large Additions by the Author, and a new Preface. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xz. and 220, cloth. 1876. 7 b. 6d. 

LANK—The Koran. See Trilbner’s Oriental Series. 

LANQE.— ’A History of Materialism. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Vols. I. to III. 

LANQB —Germania. A German Beading-book Arranged Progressively. By K. 
W. Lange, Ph.D. Part I. Anthology of German Prose and Poetry, with 
Vocabulary and Biographical Notes. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 216, cloth, 1881, 6d. 

Part II. Essays on Gei’niaii History and Institutions, with Notes. 8vo, pp. 124, 
clo^. Pai*t8 I. and II. together. 5 b 6d. 

LANOB.— German Prose Writing. Comprising English Passages for Translation 
into German. Selected from Examination Papers of the University of London, 
the College of Precentors, London, and the Royal Military Academy, Woolwiph, 
arranged progressively, with Notes and Theoretical as well as Practical Treatises 
on themes for the wnting of Essays. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph D., Assistant Ger- 
man Master,* Boyal Academy, Woolwich ; Examiner, Royal College of Preceptors 
London. Crown 8vo, pp. vm. and 176, cloth. 1881. 48. 

LANQB.— Cerman Grammar Practice. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viil and 64, cloth. 1882. Is. 6d. 

LANQK— Colloquial German Grammar. With Special Reference to the Anglo- 
Saxon Element in the English Language. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph.D., Ac. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxxil and 380, cloth. 1882. 48 6d. 

LAS0ARIDB8.— A Comprehensive Phraseological English- Ancient and Modern 
Greek Lexicon. Founded upon a manusoript of G. P. Lascarides, and Compiled 
hy L. Myriantheus, Ph.D. 2 vols. 18mo, pp. xi. and 1338, cloth. 1882. £1, lOs, 

laths (the) and its Uses ; or, Instruction in the Art of Turning Wood and MetaL 
including a description of the most modem appliances for the Ornamentation of 
Plain and Curved Surfaces, Ac. Sixth Edition. With additional Chaiiters and 
l^ex. Dluitrated. 8vo, pp. iv. and 316, cloth. 1883. lOs. 6d. 
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t8-BRUV.->HiLTEBm<a FOE Tbanslatieq ^EOii Bnglibh nrro Feenoh ; being » 
abort Fsaay on Trandation, followed by a Graduated Selection in Proae andVene. 
By L. Le-Brun. Seventh Edition ^vised and eorreoted by Henri Van Lann. 
Poet 8vo, pp. xil and 204, cloth. 1882. 4a. 6d. 

LEB.~IiLUSTBATiONfii OF THE PflTSiOLOOT OF Beuoiok. In Sections adapted for 
the use of Schools. Part L By Henry Lee, F.B.O.S., formerly Professor of 
Surgery, Boyal College of Surgeons, &o. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 108, cloth. 
1880. 6d. 

LEES.— A Pbagtical Guide to Health, akd to the Home Tbeatment of the 
Common Ailments of Life : With a Section on Cases of Emergency, and Hints 
to Mothers on Nursing. Ac. By F. Arnold Lees, F.L.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 334, 
stiff covers. 1874. 3s. 

LEGQB.— The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and Exegetical, 
Notes, Prolegomena, and copious Indexes. By James Legxe, D.D., of the^ Lon- 
don Blissionary Society. In 7 vols. Boyal 8vo. Vols. I.-V. in Eight Parts, 
published, clo^. £2, 2s. ^h Part. ^ 

LEOQE.— The C1iinf.se Classics, translated into English. With Preliminary Essays 
and Explanatory Notes. Popular Edition. Beproduced for General Headers from 
the Author’s work, containing the Original Text. By Janies Legge, D.D. Crown 
8vo. Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Third ^ition. Pp. vi 
and 338, cloth. 1872. lOs 6d.~- Vol. II. TlieWorksof Menciua Pp. x. and 402, 
cloth, 12s.--Vol. III. The She-King ; or, The Book of Poetry. Pp. vl and 432, 
cloth. 1876. 128. 

LEOOE. —Confucianism in Belation to Christtanitt. A Paper read before the 

- Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11th, 1877. ByBev. James Legge, 
D.D., LL.D., Ac. 8vo, pp. 12, sewed. 1877. Is. 6d. 

USOQB.— A Letter to Professor Max MUller, chiefly on the Translation into 
English of the Chinese Terms Tt and Skang Ti. By James Legge, Professor of 
the Chinese Language and Literature in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 30, sewed. 1880. Is. 

t * 

LEIGH.— The Beligion of the World. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo, pp. xil and 
66, cloth. 1869. 2s. 6d. 

LEIGH.— The Story of Philosophy. By Aston Leigh. Post 8vo, pp. xil and 
210, cloth. 188L 6s. 

LELAHD.— The Breitmann Ballads. The only anthorised Edition. Complete in 1 
vol, including Nineteen Ballads, illustrating his Travels in Europe (never before 
printed), with Comments byFntz Scbwackenhammer. By Charles G. Lehuod. 
Ckown 8yo, pp. xxviil and cloth. 1872. 6s. 

LELAND.— The Music Lesson of Confucius, and other Poems. By Charles G. 
Leland. Fcap. 8vo, pp. viil and 168, cloth. 1871. 3s. 6d. 

LELAND.— Gaudeamub. Humorous Poems translated from the German of 'Joseph 
Victor Scheffel and others. By Charles G. Leland. 16mo, pp. 176, cloth 1^2, 
3s. 6d. 

LELAND.— The Egyptian Sketch-Book. By C. G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. viiL 
aBd316,clorii. 187a 78. 6d. 

LELAND.— The English Gipsies and thub Language. By Charles G. Leland. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvl and 266, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6cl 
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LBiARD.— EirauBH Qmsr SOHoa is BoHKiST, witli Metrioal EnglUi Trandafioni. 
By OharleiG. Leland, ProfeiHor E. H. Palmer, and Janet Tuokey. Crown 8yo, ppt 
ifi. and 276, cloth. 1876. 7b. 6d. 

LELAND.— Fq-Sanq ; OB, The Disooyebt of Ambbioa by Chinese Buddhist Priests 
in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8to, pp. 232, doth. 1875. 
7s. 6d. 

LELAND.— Pidoih-Ekglish Szko-Soko ; or, Songs and Stories in the China-Engli»«h 
Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. viii and 
140, doth. 1876. 6b. 

LELAND. -The Gypsies. By C. G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. 372, doth. 1882. 
10s, 6d. 

LEOPABDL— See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. XVII. 

LEO.-^Four Chaptebs of North’s Plutarch, Containinu the Lives of Cains Mar- 
due, CoriolanuB, Julius Csesar, Marcus Antonius, and Marcus Brutus, as Sources 
to Shakespeare’s Tragedies ; Coriolanus, Julius Csesur, and Antony and Cleo- 
patra ; and rartly to Hamlet and Timon of Athena Photolithograpbed in the 
sise of the Litton of 1505. With Preface, Notes comparing the Text of the 
Editions of 1579, 1595, 1603, and 1612 ; and Reference Notes to the Text of the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare. Edited by Professor F. A. Leo, Ph.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New Shakespeare Society ; Member of the Directory of the German 
Shakespeare Society ; and Lecturer at the Academy of Modem Philology at Berlin. 
Folio, pp. 22, 130 of facsimiles, half-morocco. Library Edition (limited to 250 
copies), £1, lls. 6d. ; Amateur Edition (50 copies on a supenor large hand-made 
paper), £3, 3s. « 

LERMONTOFF. — The Demon. By Michael Lermontoff. Translated from the 
Russian by A. Condie Stephen. Crown 8vo, pp. 88, cloth. 1881. 2 b. 6d. 

LESLEY. - Man’s Origin and Destiny. Sketched from the Platform of the Physical 
Sciences. By. J. P. Lesley, Member of the National Academy of the United 
States, Professor of Geology, University of Pennsylvania. Second (Revised and 
considerably Enlarged) Edition, crown 8vo, pp. viil and 142, cloth. 1881. 7 b. 6d. 

LESSnO.— Letters on Bibliolatry. By Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Translated 
froin the ilerman by the late H. H. Bernard, Ph. D. 8vo, pp. 184, cloth. 1862. 5 b. 

LE8BINO.— See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Extra Senes, Vols. I. 
and II. 

LETTERS ON the War between Germany and France. By Mommsen, Strauss, 
Max Miiller, and Carlyle. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 120, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 

LEWB8.— Problems of LiFE and Mind. By George Henrv Lewes. First Series : 
The Foundations of a Creed. Vol. I., demy 8vo. Third edition, pp. 488, doth. 
1&.— Vol. IL, demy 8vo, pp. 652, doth. 1875. 16s. 

LEWE8.— Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Second Series. 
TbbPhtsioal Basis of Mind. 8vo, with Illustrations, pp. 508, doth. 1877. 
16s. Contents.— The Nature of Life ; The Nervous Mechanism ; Animal Auto- 
matism ; The ^flex Theory. 

LEWES.— Problems of Life and Mind. By George Hen^ Lewes. Third Series. 
Problem the Fbrst— The Study of Psychology : Its Object, Scope, and Method. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 200, doldi. 1879. 7 b. 6d. 

LEWES.— Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Third Series. 
Problem the Second— Mind as a Function of the Organism. Problem the Third— 
The Sphere of Sense and Logic of Feeling. Problem the Fourth— The Sphere of 
Intellect and Logic of Signs. Demy 8vo, pp. z. and 600, doth. 1879. Ids. 
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X2WI8.--Bee JnvmAL and Punt. 

UBRABUKS, TBiUTOAonoNS AKD Pbooeedinob or THB OovrsBEKOB or, held in 
London, October 1877. Edited by Edward B. Nicholson and Henry E. Tedder. 
Imperial 8vo, pp. 276, cloth. 1878. Ss. 

XJBBAR7 ASSOCSIATIOV OF THE UNITED XINODOtf, Transaotioni and Proceed- 
ings of the Annnal Meetings of the. Imperial 8vo, doth. First, held at 
Oxford, October 1, 2, 3, 1878. Edited by the Secretaries, Henry R. Tedder, 
librarian of the Athensenm Club, and Ernest 0. Thomas, late Librarian of the 
Oxford Union Sodety. Pp. viii. and 182. 1879. £1, 88. —SECOND, held at Man- 
chester, September 23, 24, and 25, 1879. Edited by H. B. Tedder and E. 0. 
Thomas. Pp. x. and 184. 1880. £1, Is.— Third, held at Edinburgh, October 
5, 6, and 7, 1880. Edited by E. G. Thomas and C. Welsh. Pp. x. and 202. 
1881. £l,ls. 

XJBBEB.— The Life and Letters of Francis Libber. Edited by T. S. Perry. 
8ro, pp. iv. and 440, cloth, with Portrait. 1882. 148^ 

ULLZE.— Buddha and Earlt Buddhism. By Arthur Lillie, late Regiment of 
Lucknow. With numerous Illustrations drawn on Wood by the Author. Post 
8vo, pp. xiy. and 256, cloth. 1881. 7 b. 6d. 

LITTLE FRENCH READER (The). Extracted from ** The Modem French Reader.” 
Second Edition. Grown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1872. 2s. 

LLOTD AND Newton.— Prussia’s Representative Man. By F. Lloyd of the 
ITniversities of Halle and Athens, and W. Newton, F.R.G.S.* Grown 8vo, pp. 
648, cloth. 1875. lOs. 6d. 

L0B8GHEID.— Ghiness and English Dictionabt, arranged according to the Radi- 
cals. By W. Lobscheid. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, pp. 600, cloth. £2, 8 b. 

LOBSGHEID.— English and Ghinese Dictionabt, with the Punti and Mandarin 
Pronunciation. By W. Lobscheid. Four Parts. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016, boards. 
£ 8 , 88 . 

LONO.— Eastern Pbovebbs. See Trtibner’s Oriental Series. • * 

LOVETT.— The Life and Stbuggles of William Lovett in his pursuit of Bread, 
Knowledge, and Freedom ; with some short account of the different AsBooiations 
he belonged to, and of the Opinions he entertained. 8vo, pp. vi. and 474, cloth. 
1876. Ss. 

LOVELY.— Where to go for Help: Being a Gompanion for Quick and Easy 
Reference of Police Stations, Fire'Engine Stations, Fire-Esc^ Stations, Ac., 
Ac., of London and the Suburba Gompiled by W. Lovely, B.N. Third lo- 
tion. 18mo, pp. 16, sewed. 1882. 3d. 

LOWELL.— The Bi)G1LOW Papers. By James Russell Lowell. Edited by Thomas 
Hughes, Q.C. A Reprint of the Authorised Edition of 1859, together with the 
Second Series of 1862. First and Second Series in 1 vol. Fcap., pp. IxtuL-UO 
and lxiv.-190, cloth. 1880. 28. 6d. 

LUCAS.— The Ghildren’s Pentateuch : With the Hephterahs or Portions from 
the Prophets. Arranged for Jewish Ghildren. By lirs. Henry Lucas. Grown 
8vo, pp. viii and 570, cloth. 1878. 6a 

LUDEWIQ.— The LmERATURE of American Abobioinal Languages. By Hermann 
£. Lndewig. With Additions and Gorrections by Professor Wm. w. Turner. 
EdiW by Nicolas Triibner. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and Sw, cloth. 186& lOs* 6d. 
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LUXIH.— Thb Bot EvoiifiiBB : What they did, and how they did it* By the Eev. 
L. J. Lukm, Author ci ** The Young Meohanio,” ko. A Book for Boys ; 30 
gravings. Imperial 16mo, pp. vuL and 344, cloth. 1877. 7i. 6d. 

LBX S TEBEBBI8 ; OB, Thb TEsmioirr of OoBBOiousNsas. A Theoretic Essay. 
Grown 870, pp. 376, with Diagram, cloth. 1874. lOs. 6d. 

KACOOBHAO.— Thb Oobvebbation of a Soul with God ; A Theodicy. By Henry 
MacOormac, M.D. 16mo, pp. xvi and 144, cloth. 1877. Ss. 6d. 

KACHlAyELLI.— The Histobioal, Political, and Diplohatio Wbitingb of 
Niooolo Machiavblll Translated from the Italian by C. E Detmold. AVith 
Portraits. 4 vols. 870, cloth, pp. xli, 420, 464, 488, and 472. 1882. 3 b. 

MADDEN.— Coins of the Jews. Being a History of the Jewish Coinage and Money 
in the Old and New Testaments. By Frederick W. Madden, M.B.A.B. Member 
of the Numismatio Society of London, Secretary of the Brighton College, Ac., Ac. 
With 279 Woodcuts and a Plate of Alphabets. Boyal 4to, pp. zii. and 3^, cloth. 
188L £2, 2 b. 

MADELDNO.— The Causes and Opbrativb Treatment of Duputtben’s Finger 
Contraction. By Dr. Otto W. Madelnng, Lecturer of Surgery at the Univer- 
sity. and Assistant Surgeon at the University Hospital, Bonn. 870, pp. 24, sewed. 


MABAPABINIBBANABirrTA-See Childers. 

MAHA-VIBA-OHABITA ; or. The Adventures of the Great Hero Bama. An Indian 
Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the Sanskrit of 
Bhavabhtiti By John Pickford, M.A. Crown 870, cloth. 5 b. 

MALET.— Incidents in the Biography of Dust. By H. P. Malet, Author of 
The Interior of the Earth,” Ac. Crown 8vo, pp. 272, cloth. 1877. Cs. 

MALET.— The Beginnings. By H. P. Malet. Crown 870, pp. xiz. and 124, cloth. 
1878f 4 b. ^ 

MALLE80N.— Essays and Lectures on Indian Historical Subjects. By Colonel 
G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. Second Issue. Grown 8yo, pp. 348, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

MANDLE7.— Woman Outside Christendom. An Exposition of the Influence 
exerted by Christianity on the Social Position and Happiness of Women. By 
J. G. Mandley. Crown 8yo, pp. viil and 160, cloth. 18^. 5 b. 

MANIPULUB Yooabulorum. A Rhyming Dictionary of the En^h Language. By 
Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by Henry B. Wheatley. 
870, pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 1867. 148. 

MANOBirVBEB.— A Retrospect of the Autumn Manoeuvres, 1871. With 6 Plans. 
By a Recluse. 870, pp. xii. and 133, cloth. 1872. 5 b. 

MABIETTE-BET.— The Monuments of Upper Egypt: a translation of the 
‘*Itin4raire de la Haute Egypte” of Auguste Mariette-Bey. Translated by 
Alphonse Mariette. Crown 8vo, pp. xvl and 262, cloth. 1877. 7 b. 6d. 

MABIBAM.— Quiohua Grammar and Diotionart. Contributions towards a 
Grammar and Dictionary of Quiohua, the Language of the Tncas of Peru. Col- 
" looted by Clements R. Markhi^, F. B.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 223, doth. £1, 11s. ^ 
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nUtnUlL-CteXAiiTA : A Dramk in tbe Oniohna Langaage. Text, TMoela^ 
and Introdaotion. fiy Olementi R. Mar kha m , O.B. Orowa %fOj pp. 128, doth. 
18n. 7f.6d. 

MARKHAM. —A Memoib of thb Ladt Aka de Osorio, Oounteit of Obinoon, and 
Vice-Queen of Peru, a.d. 1629-39. With a Plea for the correct spelliii|[ of the 
C^cnona Qenna. By Olements R. Markham, O.B., Member of the Impenal Aca- 
demy Natnrse Cnriosorum, with the Oognomen of Chinchom. Small 4to, pp. zil and 
100. With 2 Coloured Plates, Map, and lUustraiionB. Handsomely bound. 
1874. 288. 

MABKEAM— A Memoir on the Indian Subtets. By Clements R. Markham, 
C.B., F.R S., Ac., Ac. Published by Order of H. M. Secretary of State for India 
in Council Illustrated with Maps. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, pp. zxz. 
and 481, boards. 1878. lOs. 6d. 

HABKHAM— Narratives of the Mission of Georoe Boole to Tibet, and of the 
Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. Edite<Pwith Notes, an Introduction, and 
lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning. By Clements R. Markham, C B., F.R.S. 
Second Edition. 8vo, pp. clzv. and 362, cloth. With Maps and Illustrations. 
1879. 218. 


MABMONTEL.— Belisaire. Par Marmontel. Nouvelle Edition. 12mo, pp. sdi. 
and 123, cloth. 1867. 2 b. 6d. 

MARTIN AND Trubner.~The Current Gold and Silver Coins of all CountbIRs, 
their Weight and Fineness, ‘and their Intrinsic Value in English Money, with 
Facsimiles of the Coins. By Leopold C. Martin, of Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, and Charles Tnlbner. In 1 vol medium 8vo, 141 Plates, printed in Geld 
and Silver, and representmg about 1000 Coins^ with 160 pages of Text, hand- 
somely bound m embossed cloth, richly gilt, with Emblematical Designs on the 
Co^, and gilt edges. 1863. £2. 28. 

MABTIN.— The Chinese : their Education, Philosophy, and Letters. By W. 

A. P. Martu, D.D., LL.D., President of the Tungwen College, Pekin. 8vo. pp. 
320, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

HABTINEAU.— Essays, Philosophical and Theological. By Jamrs Maftineau. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 414— x. and 430, cloth. 1876. Al, 48. 

KABTINEAtr.— Letters from Ireland. By Harriet Martineau. Reprinted from 
the Daily Nt/m, Post 8vo, pp. viii. and 2^, cloth. 1852. 6s. 6d. 

MATHSWB.— Abraham Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on the Canticles after the 
First Recension. Edited from the MSS., with a translation, bv H. J. Mathews, 

B. A., Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. x., 34, and 24, hmp cloth. 1874. 
2s. 6d. 

MAXWELL.— A Manual of the Malay Language. By W. E. Maxwell, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Assistant Resident, Perak, Malay Peninsula. 
With an Introductory Sketch of the Sanskrit Element in Malay, Crown 8vo, 
pp. Yiil and 182, cloth. 1882. 7 b. 6d. 

MATSB.— On the Art of Pottery : with a History of its Rise and Progress in 
Liverpool. By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., F.R.S.N.A., Ac. 8vo, pp. 100, ooards. 
1873. 6s. 

MATEB8.— Treaties Between the Empire of China and Foreign Powers, 
together with Regulations for the conduct of Foreign Trade, Ao. Edited by W, 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.'i Legation at Pddng. 8vo, pp. 24% 
cloth. 1877. 26 b. 
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ViYlBfl.— Tfll Ounrau OoviBiricsirT : a Mnaiuil of Ohineie Titiei, iategorioallT 
arruiged and explained, with an Appendix. Bj Wm. Fred. Mayers, Ohinese 
Seoretaiy to Legation at Peking, Ao.» Ae. Boyal 8vo, pp. viiU and Idu, 

cloth. 1878. 308. 

M*CBXNDLE.-~Anoiint India, ab Dsboribed bt Mioast&xnbs and Abrxan; 
being a translation of the fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes oolleoted by 
Dr. Sohwanbeok, and of the first part of the Indika of Arrian. By J. W. 
M*Orindle, M.A., Principal of the Gevernment College, Patna, Ac. With 
Introdnction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post Sro, pp. xL and 224, 
doth. 1877. 78. 6d. 

• 

K*ORIin>LB.~THB COMMEBOE AND NAVIGATION OF THE ERTTHRiBAN SEA. Being 
a Translation of the Penplos Maris Erythrsei, by an Anonymous Writer, and of 
A;rrian’s Account of the Voyage of Nearkhos, from the Mouth of the Indus to the 
Head of the Persian Gulf. With Introduction, Commentary, Notes, and Index. 
By J. W. M'Crindle, M.A., Edinburgh, Ac. Post 8vo, pp. iv. and 238, cloth.- 
1879. 78. 6d. 

X'OBINDLE.— Ancient India as Described by Ktesias the Enidian; being a Transla- 
tion of the Abridgment of his Indika" by Photios, and of the Fragments of that 
Work preserved in other Writers. With Introduction, Notes, and Index. By 
J. W. M'Crindle, M.A., M.B.S.A. 8vo, pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1882. fis. 

KBQRAVIO [The Young). A Book for Boys, containing Directions for the nsf of 
all kinds of Tools, and for the construction of Steam Engines and Mechanical 
Models, induding the Art of Turning in Wood and Metal Fifth Edition. 
Imperial lomo, pp. iv. and 346, and 70 Engravings, cloth. 1878. fis. 

|BBCIHAWIC*8 Workshop (Amateur). A Treatise containing Plain and Concise 
Directions for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals, including Casting, Forging, 
Bradog, Solderiiv, and Carpentry. By the Author of ** The Lathe and its Uses.” 
Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. iv. and 148. Illustrated, doth. 1880. 6 b. 

VSPrUJIOini ON Death and Eternitt. Translated from the Gennan by Frederica 
Bowkq. Bubllshed by Her Majesty’s gracious permission. 8vo, pp. 386, doth. 
1862. 10s. 6d. ‘ 

Dmo. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, pp. 852, doth. 


XSDITATIOKS QN Life and its Bsligioub Duties. Translated from the Gennan 
by Frederica Rowan. Dedicated to H.K.H. Princess Louis of Hesse. Published 
by Her Maj^y’s gracious permission. Being the Companion Volume to " Hedi- 
iaticns on Death and Eternity.” 8vo, pp. vl and 370, doth. 1863. lOs. 6d. 

Ditto. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo, prmted on toned paper, pp. 338. 1863. 
6s. 

XBB&IOOTT.— A Manual of the Geologt of India, chiefly oompSed from the 
observations of the Geological Survey. By H. B. Medlicott, M. A. , Superintendent, 
Oeologioal Survey of India, and W. T. Blanford, A.B.S.M*) F.B.S.. Depoty Super- 
intenmnt. Pubnshed by order of the Government of India. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 
xviB.-lxxx.-818. with 21 Plates and large coloured Map moimted in case, nnifonn, 
dodL 1879; 16s. (For Part HL see Ball.) 

ncnA-BDTA (Tbs). JOIoad-MeMM&g«r.) ^EMidiaa. Tiansliited Irmn.tdie 
Samkrit into EimliBh verse by the late H. H. Wilion, M.A., F.BJS. The Vocabn- 
laiy by Frands Johnson* New Edition. 4to, pp. xl and 180^ doth, lOi. 6d* 
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MENXB.-ORBIB ANTiQin DsBCRimo : An Atlaa Ulttgtokiiikg Ancient Hiitory and 
Geography, for the Uee of BchooU ; containing 18 Mm engrayed on Steel and 
OolourecL with DeecriptiTe Letterpreai. By D. T. Henke. Fourth Edition. 
Folio, half bound morocco. 1866. 5s. 

1[SBBDYTH.~Aroa., a Rspebtoibb ot Obioikal PoJDfB/Saored and Secular. By 
F. Meredyth, Canon Of Limerick Cathedral. Crown 870 , pp. 124, cloth. 
1875. 5s. 

UETaALFB.<-THE Englishman and *thje Scandinavian. By Frederick Met- 
calfe, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford; Translator of “Gallus** and 
** Charicles ; and Author of **The Oxonian in Iceland.** Post 8vo, pp. 512, 
cloth. 1880. 18a 

SQCHEL.— Les Ecossais en France, Les Fran^aib en I^osbe. Par Frandsque 
Michel, Correspondant de I’lnstitut de France, Ac. In 2 vole. 8vo, pp. vii., 547, 
and 551, rich blue cloth, with emblematical dec^s. With ^wards of 100 Coats 
of Arms, and other Illustrations. Price, £1,128.— -Also al^ive-Paper Edition 
(limited to 100 Copies), printed on Thick Paper. 2 vols. 4to, half morocco, with 3 
additional Steel hmgravmgs. 1862. £3, 38. 

mUKlEWlOS. —Konrad Wallenbod. An Historical Poem. B;f A. Miokiewicz. 
Translated from the Polish into English Verse by Miss M. Biggs. 18mo, pp. 
xvi. and 100, cloth. 1882. 2&. 6d. 

mUf.— A uguste Comte and Positivism. By the late John Stuart Mill, M.P, 
Third Edition. 8vo, pp. 200, cloth. 1882. Os. 6d. 

HILLHOUSE.— Manual of Italian Conversation. For the Use of Schools. By 
John Hillhouse. 18mo, pp. 126, cloth. 1866. 2a 

WUiHOTTSS.— New English and Itauan Pronouncing and Explanatory Dic- 
tionary. By John Millhouse. Vol. 1. Euglish-ltalian. Vol. IL Italian-EngUsh. 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols. square 8vo, pp. 654 and 740, cloth. 1867. 12a 

IQLMK— Notes on Crystallography and Crystallo-phybicb. Bebg the Sub- 
stance of Lectures dehvered at Tedo during the years 1876-1877. % Johh 

Milne, F.G.S. Svo, pp. yiii. and 70, cloth. 1879. 3s. * 

WNOOHOHEBJl.— Pahlavl GujArati, and English Diohonary. By Jamaihji 
Dastur Mmochchmrjl Vol. I., with Photograph of Author. 8yo, pp. cUxii. and 
168, cloth. 1877. 14s. 

KCTBA— Buddha Gaya : The Hermitage of S4kya Muni By Rajendralala MOltra, 
LLD., C.I.E., &c. 4to, pp. xyi. and 258, with 51 Plates, cloth. 1879. £3. 

HOCATTA—Moral Biblical Gleanings and Praotioal Teachings, mustrated 
by Biographical Sketches Drawn from the Sacred Volume. By J. L. Mooatta. 
8yo, pp. ^ii. and 446, cloth. 1872. 7s. 

VODSBir FRENCH BBADER (The). Prose. Junior Course. Sixth Edition. Edited 
by Ch. Cassal, LL.D., and Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Crown 8yo, pp. xiy. and 224, 
cloth.. 1879. 2a 6d. ' 

SxmoB Course. Third Edition. Crown 8yo, pp»ziy. and 418, doth. 1880. 4a 

MODERN FBENOH READER.— A Glossary ol Idioms, Gallidsms, and other Diffi- 
culties contained in the Senior Course of the Modem French Reader ; with Short 
Notices of the most important French Writers and Historical or Literaiy (Biarae- 
ters, and hints as to the works to be read or studied. By (Eiules Cassal, LL.D.« 
Ac. Crown Sro, pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 188L 2a 6d. 
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MODERN FBENOE READER. —Senior Ooobbb and Globbabt combined. 6i. 

MOREIJBr.— Tbavexjs tN Central America, including Acootmts of some Regions 
nnexplored since the Conquest. From the French of A. Morelet, by Mrs. M. F. 
Squier. Edited by E. G. Squier. 8vo, pp. 430, cloth. 187L 8s. 6d. 

MORFIT.— A PRAonoAL Treatise on the Manufaotcrb of Soaps. By Campbell 
Morfit, M.D., F.O.S., formerly Professor of Applied Chemistry in the TTniversity 
of Maryland. With Illustrations. Demy 8yo, pp. xh. and 270, cloth. 1871. 
£2, 128. 6d. 

MORFIT.— A Praotioai Treatise on Pore Fbbtiiizebs, and the Chemical Con- 
version of Rock Guanos, Marlstones, Coprolites, and the Crude Phosphates of 
Lime and Alumina gener^y into various valuable Products. By CampbeU Morfit, 
M.D., F.O.S., formerly Professor of Applied Chemistry in the University of Mary- 
land. With 28 Plates. 8vo, pp. xvL and 647, cloth. 1873. £4, 48. 

MORRIS.— A Desoriptive and Historical Account of the Godavert District. 
IN THE PRESIDSNCT OF MADRAS. By Henry Moms, formerly of the Madras Civil 
Service, author of " A History of India, for use in Schools,” and other works. 
With a Map. 8vo, pp. xii and 390, cloth. 1878. 128. 

MOSENTHAL.- Ostriches and Ostrich Farming. By J. de Mosenthal, late 
Member of the Legistive Council of the Cape of Good Hope, Ac., and James E. 
Harting, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Member of the British Ornithologist’s Union, Ac. Second 
Edition. With 8 full-page illustrations and-20 woodcuts. Royal 8vo, pp. xxiv. 
and 246, cloth. 1879. 108.6d. 

MOTIiEY.— John Lothrof Motlbt : a Memoir. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
English Copyright Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 276, cloth. 1878. 6s. 

MUELLER.— The Organic Constituents of Plants and Yegetable Substances, 
and their Chemical Analysis. By Dr. G. 0. Wittstein. Authonsed Translation 
from the German Original, enlarged with numerous Additions, by Baron Ferd. 
von Mueller, E.C.M.Q., M. A Ph. D., F.B.S. Crown Svo, pp. xviu. and 332, 

• wraii^r. J880. 148. 

MUELLER.— Select Extra-Tropical Plants readily eligible for Industrial 
Culture or Naturalisation. With Indications of their Native Countries and 
some of their Uses. By F. Yon Mueller, E.O.M.G., M.D., Ph.D., F.R.B. 8vo, 
pp. X , 394, cloth. 18^. Ss. 

MUHAMMED.— The Life of Muhammed. Based on Mnhammed Ibn Ishak. By 
Abd El M«tlih Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wtistenfeld. One volume 
eontaining the Arabic Text. 8vo, pp. 1026, sewed. £1, Is. Another volume, con- 
taining Introduction, Notes, and Index in German. 8vo, pp. Ixxil and 266, sewed. 
7s. 6d. Each part sold separately. 

MUIR.— Exteacts from the Coran. In the Oririnal, with Engli^ rendering. 
Compiled by Sir William Muir, K.O.S.I., LL.D., Author of **The Life of 
Mahomet.” Crown 8vo, pp. viu. and 64, oloth. 1880. 3 b. 6d. 

MUIR.— Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the People of 
India, their Religion and Institutions. Colleoted, Translated, and niustrated ^ 
John Muir, D.O.L., LLD., Ph D.. Aq. Ao. 

Tol. L Mj^hioal and Legendary Accounts of the Origin Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Yedic Age. Sewnd Sdition, rewritten hud 
greatly enlarged. 8vo, pp. zx. and 632, cloth. 1868. £1, Is. 
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Kins.— OmaiNAL Sassekt Tots— 

ToL II. The Trans- Ifixnalayan Origin of Oie HindnSf and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, reriiedi with 
Additions. Svo, pp. xxiii. and 512, cloth. 1871. £1, Is. 

VoL III. The Vedas : Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
. their Origin, Inspiration, and Anthonty. Second Edition, revised and 

enlarged. 8vo, pp. xxxil and 812. cloth. 1868. 16s. 

VoL IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representation of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition, revised. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 6^, cloth. 

187a £1,18. 

Vol. Y. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the V^o Age. ovo, pp. xvi 
and 492, cloth. 1870. £1, Is. 

MUIR.— Translations from the Sanskrit. See' Triibner*s Oriental Series. 

MULLER.— Outline Dictionart, for the Use^if Missionaries, Explorers, an 
Students of Language. With an Introduction on the proper Use of the Ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. By K Max Mtiller, M. A. The 
Vocabulaiy compiled by John Bellows. 12mo, pp. 368, morocco. 1867. 7 b. 6d. 

MilLLER.— Lboturb on Buddhist Kihuism. By F. Max MiiUer, M.A. Vexp, 
8vo, sewed. 1869. la 

HliLLER.— The Sacred Htmns of the Brahmins, as preserved to us in the oldest 
collection of religious poetiy, the Rig*Veda-Sauhita. Translated and explained, by 
F. Mux M&ller, M. A., Fellow of AU Souls’ College, Professor of Comparative Philo- 
logy at Oxford, Foreign Member of the Institute of France, Ac. , &c. Vol I. Hy m ns 
to the Maruts or the Storm-Gods. 8vo, pp. olu. and 264, cloth. 1869. 128. 6d. 

MULLER. —Tbs HtmNs of the Rio-Veda, in the Sambita and Pada Texts. Reprinted 
from the Editio Princej^ By F. Max MUller, M.A., Ac. Second Edition, with 
the two Texts on Parallel Pages. In two vols. 8vo, pp. 1704, sewed. £1, 12s, 

MiiLLBR. - A Short History of the BouimoNB. From the Earliest Period down 
to the Present Time. By R. M. M&ller, Ph.D., Modern Master at Forest SohooL 
Walthamstow, and Antnor of ** ParallMe entre * Jules C^sar,’ par Shakesneare, et 
* Le Mort de C^sar,’ par Voltaire,” Ac. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 30, wrapper.* 18&. Is. 

MULLER.— Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon. By Dr. Edward MfUIer. 2 Vole. 
Text, erowa 8vo, pp. 220, cloth, and Plates, oblong folio, eloth* 1883. 21a. 

MULLET.— German Gems in an Enoush Ssttino. Translated by Jane MuUey. 
Fcap., pp. xii. and 180, cloth. 1877. Ss, 6d. 

NiUlAH AKDA ; or. The Joy of the Snare World. A Buddhist Drama in Rve 
Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Exj^atory Kotes, from Mie Snnskrit 
of SrirHarsha-Deva, by Palmer Boyd, B. A. With an Xntroduotiou 1^ Professor 
Cowell. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 1672. 48. 6d. 

HAFIER.— Folk Lore ; or, Superstitioas Beliefs in the West of Scotland within 
this Century. With an Appendix, showing the probable relatton of the mddnfn 
Festivals of Christmas, May Day, St. Johna Day, and Hallowe'en, to aaoieni Son 
and Fire Worship. By James Napier, F.R.S.E., Ac, Crown 8vo, pp. vil and 

190, doth. 1878. 4s. 

* * 

ViJUWtTA BHARMA-8A8TEA ; OR, The Inbtitutbr of Nabada. Translatadt for 
the Erst time, from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr, JuUut Jolly, 
University, Wursburg; With a Preface, Notes, ohieOy oiitioal, an Inte, of 
Rotations from ^arada in the principal Indian Digest^ and a geneml mmc. 
Crown Svo, pp. Kxxv. and 144, doth. 1876. lik 6d. 
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HSVILL.— Baud Xjbt (w IfoLLusoi^xK thb lin>uH Musbum, Qaloutta. By- 

« Otoffrey Nevill, €.M.ZtS., &&, Birtt iLubtant to the Snpemtemdent of the 
InduuL Maiettm. Part 1. Gastropoda, Polxoonata, aitd nosobraDohia-Neoro- 
^ braachk. 8 ?o, pp. xvi and 338, cloth. 1878. ISs. 

HSWMAN.— The Odbb of HobaOE. .Translated into Unrhymed Metres, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By F. W. Newman. Second Edition. Post 8to, pp. xxi. 
andW.clotk 1876. ds. 

NEWMAN. —THEMQf, Doctbinal and Pbaotioalj or, Didactic Religious Dtteranoes. 
By F. W. Newman. 4to, pp. 184, cloth. 18&& 4s. 6 d. 

NEWVAN.—Hoxebio Translation in Theory and Pbaotioe. A Reply to Matthew 
Arnold. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8to, pp. 104, stiff oovera 1861. 6 d. 

NEWUAN.—Hiawatha : Rendered into Latin. With Abridgment. By F. W. 
Newman. 12mo, pp. yii. and 110, sewed. 1862. 2 s. 6 d. 

NEWMAN.-tA Histoby of the Hebrew Monabohy from the Administration of 
Samuel to the Babylonish Gaptivity. By F. W. Newman. Third Edition. Crown 
8 to,,PP. z. and 354, cloth. Im. 8 s. od. 

NEWMAN.— Phases of Faith ; or, Passages from the History dP my Creed. New 
Edition ; with Reply to Professor Henry Rogers, Author of the Eclipse of Faith. '* 
Crown ^o, pp. viii. and 212, cloth. 1881. 3a 6 d. 

NEWMAN.— A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Praetioal Grammar, 
with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, In European 
Type. By F. W. Newman. Post Svo, pp. xx. and doth. 1866. 6 s. 

NEWMAN.— Translations of English Poetry into Latin Verse. Designed as 
part of a New Method of Instructing in Latin. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8 vo, 
pp. xiv. and 202 , cloth. 1868. 6 s. 

NEWMAN.— The Soul : Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. An Enay towards the 
Natural History of the Soul, ^ the True Basis of Theology. By F. W. Newman. 
Tenth Edition. Post 8yo, pp. xii. and 162, cloth. 1882. 3s. 6 d. 

NEWMAN.— IfiEBOELLANiBB { chiefly Addresses, Academical and HistorioaL By F. 
yewmmi. 8ifo, pp. iv. aud cloth. 1869. 7a 6 d. 

NEWMAN.— The Iliad of Houeb, faithfully translated into Unrhymed English 
Metre, by F. W. Newman. Royal 8yo, pp. xvi and 384, cloth. 1871. lOs. fld. 

NEWMAN.— A Dictionary of Modern Arabic. 1. Anglo- Arabic Dictionary. 2« 
Ani^Azabic Vocabulary. 3 Arabo-English Dictionary. By F. W. Newman. 
In 8 Yola. crown 8yo, pp. xtl and 376-^, cloth. 1871. £1, Is. 

NinTMAN.— Hebrew Theism. By F, W. Newman. Royal 8yo, pp. viU, and 172. 
Stiff wrappers. 1874. 4s. 6 d. 

NEWMAN.— The Mobal Influence of Law. A Lecture by F. W. Newman, May 
2Q, 1860. Crown 8to, pp. 16, sewed. 3d. 

NEWMAN.— Rbugion not History. By F. W. Newman. Foolaoap, pp. 58, paper 
in^ipper. 1877. la. 

NEWMAN.— Mobning Prayers the Household of a Bbuxfbr in God. F. 

yf, Newman. Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 80, limp cloth. 1882. la W. 

NEWMAN. -Rbobganization of Enguse Institutions. A Lecture hw EmerHua 
prokasor F. W* Newman. DeliYeied in the Manchester Athennum, Octobo^ 15, 
1 ^, Crown 8 ^ 0 , pp. 28; sewed. 1880. 6 d. 

NBWIIAN.— What hi OstiSTumfY without Cbubt ? By F. W. NewMsn, 
ltoi(M6tne Profasaer of Uniueiii^ College, XiondoiL Sro, pp. 88, stitehed in 
wrapper. 188L la 

D 
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KflWMAH.— Libyan Vooabulabt. An Esuy towiurdi B^roduoing tbe AaMeni 
Namidian Latiffoage out of Four Modern Language!. By F. W. Mewman, Crown 
8vo, pp. Ti. ana 2(M, cloth. 1882. lOa. 6d. 

NEWIEAH.— A Ohbistian Cohhonwealth. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8fD, pp. 
60, cloth. 1883. li. 

NSW BOOTH WALES, PUBLIOATIONB OB THB OOVBBNIOSNT OF. List on application. 

HEW SOUTH WALE8.->Joubnal and Pbooesdinos of thb Botal Sooxbtt of 
Published annually. Price lOi. 6d. List of Contents on application. 

NEWTON.—Patxnt Law and Praotiox: showing the mode of obtaining and 
^posing Grants, Disclaimers, Confirmations, and Extensions of Patents. With a 
Chapter on Patent Agents. By A. T. Newton. Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. zii and 104, doth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

NSW ZEALAND INSTITUTE FUBLIOATIONS 
I. Tbansaotionb and Pbooeedinos of the New Zealand Institute. Demy 8to, 
stitched. Yds. 1. to XIV., 1868 to 1881. £1, Is. each. 

II. An Index to the Tbansaotionb and Pbooebdings of the New Zealand In- 
stitute. Yols. L to Ylll. Edited and Published under the Authority oi the 
Board of Governors of the Institute. By James Hector, C.M.G., M.D., F.B.S. 
Demy, 8vo, 44 ppt, stitched. 1877. 2 b. 6d. 

NSW ZEALAND. — Gxolooioal Subtey. List of Publications on application. 

NOIBIT. - A Fbenoh Coubbe in Ten Lessons. By Jules Noiiit, B.A. Lessons L- 
IV. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 80, sewed. 1870. Is. 6d. 

NOIBIT —Fbenoh Gbammatioal Questions for the use of Gentlemen prcMring 
for the Army, Civil Service, Oxford Examinations, Ac., Ac. By Jules Noirit. 
C^wn 8vo, pp. 62, doth. 1870. Is. Interleaved, Is. 6d. 

NOUBSE.— Nabbatiyb of the Second Abotio Expedition made by Chablbb F. 
Hall. Hu V^age to Bepulse Bay ; Sledge Journeys to the Straits of Fury and 
Heda, and to l^ng William’s Land, and Besidence among the Eskimos during 
the years 1864-69. Edited uuder the orders of the Hon. Secretary of the Navy, 
by mf. J. E. Nourse, n.S.N. 4to, to. 1. and 644, doth. With maps, he^otypes, 
sted and wood engravings. 1880. lu, 8 b. 

NUGENTS Imfboved Fbenoh and English and English and Fbenoh Pookei 
D ionoNABY. Par Smith. 24mo, pp. 489 and 320, doth. 1873. 3 b. 

NUTT.— Two Treatises on Verbs containing Feeble and Double Lettebb. By 
B. Jehuda Hayug of Fes. Translated into Hebrew from the oHgiDal Arabic by 
B. Moses Gikatiua of Cordova, with the Treatue on Punctuation by the same 
author, translated by Aben Em. Edited from Bodleian MSS., with an Englidi 
trandation, by J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo, pp. 312, sewed. 1870. 6s^ 

NUTT.— A Sketoh of Sahabuan Hibtoby, Dogma, and Litebatube. An Intro- 
troduction to ^’Fragments of a Samaritan Targum.” By J. W. Nutt, H.A., Ac., 
Ac. Demy 8vo, pp. 180, doth. 1874. fis. 

OEHLENSOHLAQSB.— Axel and Valbobg : a Tragedy, in Five Aots, and other 
Poems. Translated from the Danish at Adam Oehlensohlftger by Pierce Bailer, 
MJL, late Bector of Ulcombe, Kent. Edited by Professor Palmer, M.A., of Bt. 
Johrs Coll., Camb. With a Memoir of the Translator. Foap. Svo, pp. zii. and 
164,clotii. 1874. 5s. 

OBBA LINDA BOOK (The).— From a Manuscript of the 13th Century wltii iiho 
missiou of the proprietor, C. Over dc linden of the Holder. The Original Frudsn 
Text as verified by Dr. J, 0. Otteaus aooompanied by sn English Veidon of IM. 
Ottema’s Datdi Timnslation. B|y W, B. Sai|dbieh. 6vo,pf. zzt. aiuiJS^defb. 
1876. 5s. ^ 
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OQABEFF.—Ebsaibub LASiTUATioirBuBSB. Lettres 4 an Anglaif. ParN. Otazvff. 
12mo, pp. 150, Mwed. 1862. Ss. 

OLOOTT.— A Buddhist Oatbohism, aooordinff to the Canon of the Southern Choroh. 
By Colonel H. S. Oloott, President of the l^eosophical Society. 24mO| pp. 82. Is. 

OMOTT.—Thk Yoga Philosophy : Being the Text of Patanjali, with Bhojarajah’s 
Commentary. A Reprint of the English Translation of the above, by the late Dr. 
Ballantyne and Govind Shastri Deva: to which are added Extracts from Various 
Authors. With an Introduction by Colonel H. S. Olcott, President of the Theo- 
sophical Society. The whole Edited by Tukaram Tatia^ F.T.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 
xvL- 294, wrapj^r, 1882. 7s. 6d. 

OLZiENDOBFP.-- Metodo paba aprendeb a Leer, esoribir y hablar el Ingles segun 
el sistema de Ollendorff. For Ramon Palenzuela y Juan de la Carrefio. 8vo, pp. 
xlvi and 460, cloth. 1^3. 7s. 6d. 

Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1873. 48. 

OLLENDORFF. -Metodo para apbender a Leer, esoribir y hablar el Frances, 
segw el verdadero sistema de Ollendorff ; ordenado en leociones progresivas, oon- 
sistiendo de ejercicios orales y esciitos *, ennqueoido de la pronunciacion ffguiuda 
como se estila en la conversacion ; y de un Ap8ndioe abrazando las reglas de la 
sint&xis, la fonnacion de los verbos regulares, y la conjugacion de los irregulares. 
Por Teodoro Simonnd, Professor de Lenguas. Crown 8vo, pp. 342, cloth. 1873. 6s. 

Key to Ditto. Orowh 8vo, pp. 80, doth. 1873. 3s. 6(1 

OFFSET. -On the Olassipioation op Languages : A Contribution to Comparative 
Philology. By Dr. Q-ustav Oppert, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, Madras. 8vo, paper, pp. viit. and 145. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

OFFSET.— Lists op Sanskrit Manusoripts in Private Libraries of Southern 
India, Compiled, Arranged, and Indexed by Qustav Oppert, Ph.D., Professor of 
Banslbit, Presidency College', Madras. Vol. I. lex 8vo, pp. vii. and 620, cloth. 1883. 
£1, Is. 

OFFSET.— On the Weapons, Army Organisationt, and Political Maxims op 
THE Ancient Hindus ; with special reference to Gunpowder and Firearms. By 
Dr. Gustav Oppert, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras. 
8vo,^per. pp. vi. and 162. 1883. 78. 6d. 

ORIENTAL SEEIBS.— See TrObnsr's Oriental Series. 

ORIENTAL Text Society’s Publications. A list may be had on application. 

ORIENTAL OONORSSS.- Report of the Proceedings of the Second Interna* 
tional Congress of Orientalists held in London, 1874. Royal 8vo, pp. 
viii and 68, sewed. 1874. 6 b. 

ORIENTALISTS.— Transactions OF THE Second Session of the International 
Congress of Orientalists. Held in London in September 1874. Edited by 
Robert K. Douglas, Hon. Seo. 8vo, pp. viii. and 456, doth. 1876. 218. 

OTT^.— How to Learn Danish (Dano-Norwegian) : a Alanual for Students of 
Danish baaed on the Ollendorffian system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self-instruction. E. 0. Ott6. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and^ doth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

Key to above. Crown 8vo, pp. 84, doth. Ss. 

OVEBBBOK— Oatholio Orthodoxy and Anglo-Oathoucism. A Word about the 
Intercommunion between the English and Orthodox Churches. By J. J. Overbeck, 
D.D. 8vo, pp. viii and 200, doth. 1866. Ss. 

OVEEBBOK.— Bonn Conference. By J. J. Overbeck, D.D, Osown 8vo, pp. 48, 
* spared. 1876t Is. 

OVSRBBOK— A Plain View of the Claims of the Orthodox Catholic Ohubob 
as Ofposbd to all other Ohristun Denomznationb. By J. J. Overbeek, 
D.D, Crown Ovq, pp. iv* and 138, wrapper. X88L 2s. 6d. 
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OWBM.— FO<ytFALLB Oir TKB BOTJNDABT OF AtTOTHEB WOBLD. With KiUllitive 
lUiuttratioDa. By B. D. Owen. An enlarged Kng^iih Cc^yHght Edition. Poet 
19 . rx. and 392, doth. 1876. 7e. 6 d. 

OWEN.— Thb Debatablb Land bbtweek this Wobud aio) thb Next. With 
Ulustrative Narrations. By Robert Bale Owen. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo, 
pp. 4 56, doth. 1874. 7a 6 d. 

OWEN.- Threading mt Wat : Twenty-Seven Tears of Autobiography. By R. D. 
Owen. Crown 8 vo, pp. 344, doth. 1874. 7s. 6 d. 

OYSTER (The) : Where, How, and When to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat It. 
Second Edition, with a New Chapter, ** The Oyster-Seeker in London.” ISmo, 
pp. viU. and 106, boards. 1863. Is. 

PALESTINE.— Memoirs of the Subvet or Western Palestine. Edited bsr W. 
Besant, M.A., and £. H. Palmer, M.A., under the Direction of the Committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Complete in seven volumes. Demy 4to, 
doth, with a Portfolio of Plans, and large Ibale Map. Second Issue. Price 
Twenty Guiueaa. 

PALMER.— Leaves from a Word-Hunter’s Note-Book. Being some Contribu- 
tions to English Etymology By the Rev. A. Sm]rthe Palmer, B.A., sometime 
Scholar in the University of Ihiblin. Crown 8 vo,pp.xiL and316, cl. 1876. 7i.6d. 

PALMER.— A Concise Dictionart of the PersuN Language. By E. H. Palmer, 
M.A., of the Middle Temple, Bamster-at-Law, Lord Almoner’s Reader, and Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s College in the University of Cmbridge. 
Square royal 32mo, pp. 726, doth. 1876. lOs. 6 d. ^ 

PALMER.— The Song of the Reed, and other Pieces. By E. H. Palmer, M.A., 
Cambridge. Crown 8 vo, pp. 208, cloth. 1876. Os. 

PALMER.— Hindustani, Arabic, and Persian Grammar. See TrUbnerii Col- 
lection. 

PALMER. - The Patriarch and the Tsar. Translated from the Rnss by William 
Palmer, M.A. Demy 8 vo, cloth. Yol I. The Repluss of the Humble Nioon. 
Pp. xl. and 674. 1871. 12s.— YoL 11. Testimonies conobbning the Patbiabok 
Nioon, the Tsar, and the Boyabs. Pp IxxviiL and 654. 1873. 12b.— YoL 111. 
History of the Condemnation of the Patriarch Nicon. Pp. Ixvi. and 658. 
1873. 12s. -Yds. lY., Y., and YI. Services of the Patbiabou Niooiuto the 
Church and State of his Country, &o Pp. Izxviii, and 1 to 6(10 1 zjv.-661- 
1028, and 1 to 254 ; xxvi.-1029-1656, and 1-72. 1876. 36b. 

PARMER— Theodore Parker’s Ceubbrated Dibooubse on Mattbbs Pebtainino 
TO Religion. People’s Edition. Crown 8 ?o, pp. 35L 1872. Stitohed^ Is. 6 d. ; 
doth, 2 s. 

PARKER.— Theodore Parker. A Biography. By 0. B Frothmgham* Crown 
8 vo, pp. viiL and 588, cloth, with Portrait. 1876. 128. . 

PARKER.— The Collected Works of Theodore Parker, Sinister of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Sodei^ at Boston, U.S. Containing his ThedkigioRL 
Polemical, and Critical Writings; Sermons, Speeches, and Addresses; ana 
Literaxy Miacdlanies. In 14 vols. 8 vo, doth. 6 s. each. 

Y<^ L Discourse on Matten Pertaining to Beligion. Preftuw by tbs Ediior, 
and Portrait of Parker from a medallica by Bsulim. rp,880, 

Yol. n. Ten Sermons and Prayers. Pp. 360. 

YoL in. Discourses of Theology. Pp. 318. 

Vd. lY. DisoouRMS on Politics. Pp. 312. 

Y^ Y. Discourses of Slavery. L Pp. 336. 

YoL YI. Discourses of Slavery. 11. 32k 

Yd. YIL IBsooursea of Social ^ieuce. r n. 296. , 

Yol Yin. Misedlaneoui Discourses. Ppu 230. 

Yol IX. Oritioia Writings. L 
YcLX. OrilioalWritiigi. n. 1^.808. 

Yol XL Sermons of Thdan, ANid«, -andPopnliBr Thsdogy. Ppk 267. 
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tJaaaM.—OauMm> Wonu—eolUitmd. 

Vol XII. Autobiographical and Misoellaneoua Fieoea. Pp. 356. 

VoL XIII. Hiatorio Americana. Pp. 236. ^ 

VoL XIY. Leaaoni from the World of Matter and the World of Man. Pp. 

362. ‘ ^ 

PABXSR.~MALAaAST Grammar. See Trubner'a OoUeotion. 

PATERSON.— Notes oe Militart Survetxno and Bboonnaibsarob. By Lieut. - 
Colonel William Pateraon. Siath Edition. With 16 Platea. Demy Sto, pp, zii 
and 146» cloth. 1882. 7a 6d. 

PATERSON. •-Topoorafhioal Examination Papers. By lieut.-Col W. Paterson. 
870, pp. 32, with 4 Platea. Boarda. 1882. 2s. 

PATERSON.— Treatisb on Military Drawincl With a Oourae of Progressive 
Plates. By Captain W. Paterson, Profeaaor of Military Drawing at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Oblong 4to, pp. xii. and 31, cloth. 1862. £1. la 

PATERSON. ~^The Orombteu fob Hill Measuring, combining Scales of Distances, 
Protractor, Clinometer, Scale of Horizontal Equivalents, Scale of Shade, amd 
Table of Gradients. By Captain Wilham Paterson. On cardboard, la. 

PATERSON.- Central America. By W. Paterson, the Merchant Statesman. 
From a MS. in the British Museum, 1701. With a Map. Edited by S. Bannis* 
ter, M.A. 8vo, pp. 70, sewed. 1857. 28. 6d. 

PATON.— A History op the Egyptian Revolution, from the Period of the Mame- 
lukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali ; from Arab and Europe Memoirs, Oral 
Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A. Paton. Second Edition. 2 vbls. demy 
8vo, pp. xii. and 395, viii. and 446, cloth. 1870. 78. 6d. 

PATON. —Henry Beyle (otherwise De Stendahl). A Critical and Biographical 
Study, aided by Oririnal Documents and Unpumished Letters from the Private 
Papers of the Family of Beyle. By A. A. Paton. Crown 8vo, pp. 340, cloth. 
1874. 7 b. 6d, 

PATTON.— The Death of Death ; or, A Study of God^s Holiness in Connection 
with the Existence of Evil, in so far as Intelligent and Responsible Beings are 
Concerned. By an Orthodox Layman (John M. Patton). Revised Edition, crown 
8vo,^p. xvL and 252, cloth. 1881. 68. 

PAUU.— SiiloN DE Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the Creator of the House of 
Commons. By Reinhold Pauli. Translated by Una M, Goodwin. With Intro- 
duction by Ha^iet Martineau. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 340, cloth. 1876. 6 b. 

PETTENXOPER.— The Relation of the Air to the Clothes we wear, thb House 
WB live in, and the Soil we dwell on. Three Popular Lectures delivered before 
the Albert Society at Dresden. By Dr. Max Yon Pettenkofer, Professor of Hyriene 
at ^he University of Munich, &o. Abridged and Translated by Augustus Hess, 
MD., M.R.C.P., London, Ac. Cr. 8vo, pp. viii. and 96, limp cL W3. 28. 6d. 

PBmrOOELLI.— Preliminaibbs de la Question Romaine de M. Ed. About. Par 
F. PetmoceUi de la Gattina. 8vo, pp. xv. and 364, cloth, 1860. 78. 6d. 

PSm.— Aryan Philology, according to the most reoent researches (Glottologia 
Aria Recentissima). Remarks Historical and Critical, Domenico Pe^ 
Translated by E. S. Roberts, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. xvL and 200, cloth. 1879. H 

PBAYRB.— A History of Burma. See Trubner’s Oriental Series. 

PHAYBB.— Thb Coins of Abakan, of Pegu, and of Burma. By Sir Arthur 
Phayre, C.B., K.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., late Commissioner of British Burma. Royal 
4to, pp.viiL*^, with Autotype^IUustrative Plates. Wrapper. 1882. 88. 6d< 

paiLLXPi.— Thb Dootrinb of Addai, thb Afostlb, now first edited in a eom- 
^te fdrm in the Origintd Syriac, with English Translation and Notea. Jfy 
George Phillips, D.D , President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. xv. 
aad&ftnd63,«b>th. 1876. 7s. 6d. 
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PHILOLOOIOAL 800IST7, TBAifBAonoNS 0?, published irregularly. List of public 
eatioDS on application. 

raiLOSOPHT (Thb) 09 IKSFIBATION AND KsvELAiTON. ‘ Bj a Layman. With a 
preliminary notice of an Baiay by the present Lord Bishop of Winchester, con- 
tained in a volume entitled ** Aids to Paith.” 8ro, pp. 20, sewed. 1875. 

P100IOTTO.-~BKBroH]SS ov Anglo-Jewish History. By James Fiociotto. Demy 
8vo, pp. xl and 420, cloth. 1875. 128. 

PIBSBS.->CREinsTRTiNTHE Bbewing-Boom : being the substance of a Course of 
Lessons to Practice Brewers. With Tables of Alcohol, Extract, and Original 
Giuvity. By Charles H. Piesse, F.C.S., Public Analyst. Fcap., pp. viii. and 62, 
cloth. 1877. 6 b. 

PIRY.— Le Saint Edit, Etude de Litteratdre Chinoise. Priparie par A. 
Th6ophile Piry. du Service des Douanes Maritimes de Chine. 4to, pp. xx. and 
320, cloth. 1879. 21s. ^ 

PLA.TFAIB.— The Cities and Towns op China. A Geographical Dictionary, 
By G. M. H. Playfair, of Her Majesty’s Consular Service in China. 8vo, pp. 
606, cloth. 1879. £1, 6 b. 

PLIM7.~The Letters of Pliny the Tounoer. Translated bv J. D. Lewis, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, pp. vii. and 390, cloth. 1879. 6s. 

PLUHFTBE.— King’s College Lectures on Elocution ; on the Physiology and 
Culture of Voice and Speech and the Expression of the Emotions by Lanraage, 
Countenance, and Gesture. To which is added a Special Lecture on the Causes 
and Cure of the Impediments of Speech. Being the substance of the lutroduc- 
toiy Course of Lectures annually delivered by Charles John Plumptre, Lecturer 
on Public Beading and Speaking at King’s College, London, in the Evening 
« Classes Department. Dedicated by permission to H.It.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Fourth, greatly Enlarged Illustrated, Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xviii. and 494, cloth. 
1883. 168. 

FLtJMPTBE. General Sketch of* the History of Pantheism. By C. E. 
Plumptre. Vol I., from the Earliest Times to the Age of Spinosa; voL II., 
from the Age of Spinoza to the Commencement of the 19th Centuiy. 2 vols, 
demy 8yo, pp. viii. and 395 ; iv. and 348, doth. 1881. 18 b. 

P01iB.~Thx PhUiOBOFHY of Musia See English and Foreign Philosophical iSbiary. 
VoLXI. 

PONSABD.—Chablotte Corday. A Tragedy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, with Eng- 
lish FTotes and Notice on Ponsard, by jhrofessor C. Cassal, LLD. D^o, pp. xl 
and 133, cloth. 1867. 28. 6d. 

PONSABD.~>L’Honneur et L’Argent. AComeify. By Francois Ponsard. Edited, 
with English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. Fcap. 
8vo, pp. xvi and 172, cloth. 1869. Ss. 6d. 

POOLE.— An Index to Periodical Literature. Bv W. F. Poole, LL.D., librarian 
of the Chicago Public Library. Third Edition, brought down to January 1882. 
1 vol., royal 8vo, pp. xxviii and 1442, doth. 188:1. £3, 138. 6d. Wrappers, 
£3, lOs. 

PRACTICAL OniDEg:— 

Franck, Belgium, Holland, and tee Rhine. Is.— Italian Lakes. Is.— Win- 
tering Places op the South. 2b.- Switzerland, Savoy, and North Italy. 
2s. 6d.— G eneral Continental Guide, ds.— G eneva. Is.- Pabis. Is.— Bbb- 
NESB OBERLAND. U— ITALY. 48. 

PRATT.- A Grammar and Diotionart of the Samoan Language. By Bev. 
George Pratt, Forty Tears a Missionary of the London Missionary Booiety in 
Shmoa. Second Edition. Edited hjr Bev. B. J. Whitmee, F.B.G.S. Crown 
6vo, pp. viii and 380, doth. 1878. iSs. 

MTCHXOAL BS8SA3ECE, Society fob, Proceedinos. Published irregularly. 
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QVmr.-^THB Bxuoioro BiTOLOTi<nr or lax NrnKrasHTH Obhtobt. Tram ili« 
Freneh of Edgar Quinet. Foap. 8 to, pp. xl and 70, parohmeni. 188L Is. dd. 

QIUWET.— Edoab Qumar. See English and ForeignPhilosophfoal Libraiy, YoL^ZIY. 

• 

RAK &AZ.->Esbat oa THE ABOHiTEOTtTBS OF THE HINDUS. By Bam Has, Native 
Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Oorr. Mem. B.A.S. With 48 Plates. 4to, 
pp. xiv. and 64, sewed. 1834. £2, 2s. 

BAJI&AT.— Tabulab List of all the Australian Birds at present known to 
THE Author, showing the distribution of the species. By E. P. Ramsay, F.L.S., 
&o., Curator of the Australian Museum, Sydney. 8vo, pp. 36, and Map ; boards. 
1878. 6b. 

BA!n>, M'NALLT, ft 00. '8 Business Atlas of the United States, Canada, and 
West Indian Islands. With a Complete Reference Map of the World, Beady 
Reference Index, Ac., of all Post Offices, Railroad Stations, and Villages in the 
United States and Canada. With Official Census. 4to, pp. 212, cloth. 1881. 
£2,12B.6d. 

BASK— Graicmar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, from the Danish of Erasmus 
Bask. By Benjamin Thorpe. Third Edition, corrected and improved, with 
Plate. Post 8vo, pp. vi. ana 192, cloth. 1879. 5a 

BASK.— A Short Tractate on the Longevity ascribed to the Patriarchs in the 
Book of Genesis, and its relation to the Hebrew Chronology; the Flood, the 
Exodus of the Israelite^ the Site of Eden, Ac. From the Danish of the late 
Professor Bask, with his manuscript corrections, and large additions f^m his 
autograph, now for the first time printed. With a Map of Paradise and the 
circumjacent Lands. Crown 8vo, pp. 134, cloth. 1863. 2s. 6d. 

BATTOK.— A Handbook of Common Salt. By J. J. L Ration, M.D., M.C., 
Surgeon, Madras Army. 8vo, pp. xviu. and 282, cloth. 1879. 7 b. 6d. 

BAVBN8TEIN.— The Russians on the Amur; its Discovery, Conquest, and Colo- 
nisi^on, with a Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Productions, and 
CoDmercIhl Capabilities, and Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. By K G. 
l^venstein, F.R.G.S. With 4 tinted Lithographs and 3 Maps. 8vo, pp^ 500, 
doth. 1861. 16 b. 

BAVEN8TEIN AND EULLET.— The Gymnasium and its Fittings. By E. G. 
Ravenstein and John HuUey. With 14 Plates of Illustrations. 8vo, pp. S2. 
sewed. 1867. 2a 6d. 

BAYEBTF.— Notes on Afghanistan and Part of Baluchistan, Geographical, 
Ethnographical, and Historical, extracted from the Wntiugs of litue known 
Afghan, and Tajyik Historians, Ac., Ac., and from Personal Observation. By 
Major IL G. Raverty, Bombay Native Infantry (Retired). Foolscap folio. Sec- 
tions I. and IL, pp. 98, wrapper. 1880. 2 b. Section III., pp. vi. and 218. 
188L 5s. 

BBADB.— The Martyrdom of Man. By Winwood Reade. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viil and 644, doth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

BEOOBD OFFIOB.— A Separate Catalogue of the Oivtoial Publications of 
THE Public Record Office, on sale by Tnibner A Co., may be had on applicatipn* 

BB00BD8 OF THE HEART. By Stella, Author of **Sappho,» ‘*The King^s 
Stratagem,” Ac. Second English Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 188, with 
six sted-plate engravings, doth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 
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BimODU.— Tn ToansB YiJDi-Hcatni o* Ommug Omama lAxcnufli: 
OoniainiBg a Ccmobe Ottoman Grammar; a Oarofnllj Mooted Yoeabnlary 
Alphabeiioally Arranged, in two Parta, English and Tnurkiik and Turkiih and 
Engliih ; Also a few Pamiliar Dialogue! and NaTal and Milnar^ Termi. The 
whole in Engliih OharaoterB, the Pronunciation being fully indicated. By J. 
W. Bedhouie, M.B.A.S. Third Edition. 32mo, pp. nil and 372; ckth. 
1882. 6e. 

B8DH0VBB.— On the History, System, and Varieties ov Turkish Poetry. 
lUuitraied by Selections in the Original and in English Paraphrase, with a Notice 
of the Islamic Doctrine of the Immortality of Woman’s Soul in the Future State. 
J. W. Bedhouse, Esq., M.B.A.S. Svo, pp. 62, cloth, 28. 6d.; wrapper, Is^ 6d. 

BSDHOUBB.— The MbsnbvI. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

w 

BBBKBLXK.—A Oritioal Review ov American Politics. By 0. Beemelin, of 
Oinciimati, Ohio. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 630, cloth. 1881. 14 b. 

BEBAN.— An Essay on the Aqe and Antiquity of the Book ov Nabatesan 
Aqricui/ture. To which is added an Inau^ral Lecture on the Position of the 
Shemitio Nations in the History of Civilisation. By Ernest Benan. Crown 8vo, 
pp. zvl and 148, cloth. 1862. Ss. 6d. 

BBNAN.—The Life OF Jesus. By Ernest Renan. Authorised English Translathm. 
Crown Svo, pp. ziL and 312, doth. 28. 6d. ; sewed. Is. 6d. 

BEHAN.— The Apostles. By Ernest Renan. Translated from the original Frendi. 
Svo, pp. viil and 288, cloth. 1869. 78. 6d. 

BBP(BtT OF A OgNBRAL CONFERENCE OF LIBERAL THINKERS, for the dIscUSSiaB 
of matters pertaining to the religious needs of our time, and the methods of 
meeting them. Held June 13th and 14th, 1878, at South Place Chapel, Finsbury, 
London. Svo, pp. 77, sewed. 1878. Is. 

. © 

BHODES.~-Univbbbal Curve Tables for Facilitatino the Layino out of 
Circular Arcs on the Ground for Railways, Canals, Ac. Together with 
^Ue of Tangential Angles and Multiples. By Alezauder Rhodes, C.B. Oblong 
18mo, band, pp. iz. and 104, roan. 1881. Os. 

BKTB.— Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys, M.A., Professor of 
Celtic at Ozford, Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Ac., Ac. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown Svo, pp. ziv. and 467, doth. 1879. 15i. 

BIOE.— Mysore and Oooro. A Gazetteer compiled for the Government of India. 
By Lewis Bice, Director of Public lustruotion, Mysore and Coorg. Vol. I. 
Ifyiore in General. With 2 Coloured Maps. Vol IL Mysore, by Districts. 
With 10 Coloured Maps. Vol. III. Coora. With a Map. 3 vols. royal Svo, 
pp. zii. 670 and zvl ; 644 and zzii. , and 427 and zzvii., doth. 1878. 25s. 

BIOE.— Mysore Inscbiftionb. Translated for the Government by Lewis Rice. 
Svo, pp. zoii. and 336-zzz., with a Frontupieoe and Map, boards. 1679. 30 b. 

BlDlJSr.-^]UMlLAB6l, AND OTHER AUSTRALIAN LANOUAOEa. By the Rev. WBliam 
Bidl^, B.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged by the author; with com- 
parative Tables of Words from twenty Australian Languages, and Soim, Tradi- 
tions, Laws, aadOuitomi of the Australian Race. Small 4to, pp. vi and 172, doth. 
1877. 10s. 6d. 
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SIS-VlDA 4 UkllBITA. A OoUeeiitm Of Andent Hindu Hynmi. Contdtuting tbe lit 
to tin Sth Aihtakas, or Booki ui the Blg-Yeda ; the oldeet anthtnrity for the Beli- 
gioui and Social Inatitutiona of the Hindua. Translated from the Original Ban* 
jfcrit. BythelateH. H.}YilMD,M.A.,F.B.B., &;c.,Ao. 

VoL 1. 8vOy pp. lii. and M8, cloth. 218. 

Yol. II. 8vo, pp. XXX. and 3^, cloth. 1864. 21a 
YoL in. 8ro, pp. xxir. and 525, cloth. 1857. 21a 
YoL lY. Edited by E. B. Oowell, M.A. 8yo, pp. ^4, doth. 1866. 148. 
YoIb. Y. and YI. in the Frees. 

BHJST.^Mediaval Chrokioles of the Oitt of London. Chronicles of the Mayors 
and Sheriffs of London, and the Events which happened in their Days, from the 
Tear a.d. 1188 to a.D. 1274. Translated from the original Latin of the Liber 
de Antiquis Legibus” (published by the Camden Society), in the jpossessiou of the 
Corporation of the City of London ; attnbuted to Arnold Fitz-Thedxnar, Alder* 
man of London in the Beign of Henry III --Chronides of London, and of the 
Marvels therein, between the Tears 44 Henry HI., A.D. 1260, and 17 Edward HI., 
A.D. 1343. Translated from the original Anglo-Norman of the “ Croniques de 
London,” preserved in the Cottonian Collection (Cleopatra A, iv.) in the British 
Museum. Translated, with copious Notes and Appendices, by Henry Thomas 
Biley, M.A., Clare HaU, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. 4to, pp. xil and 319, cloth. 
1863. 12s. 

RIOLA ->How TO Learn Russian : a Manual for Students of Russian, based upon 
the OUendorffian System of Teaching Languages, and adapted for Self-Instroc- 
tion. By Henry Riola, Teacher of the Russian Language. With a Preface by 
W.R.S. Ralston, M. A. Crown 8vo, pp. 576, cloth. 1878. 12 b. 

EIst to the above. Crown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. bs. 

BIOliA— A Graduated Russian Reader, with a Yocabulary of all the Russian 
Words contained in it. By Henry Riola, Author of *' How to Learn Russian.” 
Crown 8vo, pp. viu. and 314, cloth. 1879. lOs. 6d. 

BXFIST. —Sacred Rhetoric; or. Composition and Delivery of Sermons. By 
Henry L Ripley. 12mo, pp. 234, cloth. 1858. 28. 6d. 

BOOHSL— A French QRAiaiAR, for the use of English Students, adopted for the 
Public Schools by the Imperial Council of Public Instruction. By A. Roche. 
Crown 8v«, pp. xu. and 176, cloth. 1869. Ss. 

ROOHB.- Prose and Poetry. Select Pieces from the best English AuthonL for 
Reading, Composition, and Translation. By A. Roche. Second Edition. Feap. 
8vo, pp. viii and 226, cloth. 1872. 28. 6d. 

ROOKHILL. — Ddanayaroa, See Trllbner's Oriental Series. * 

BODD.— The Birds of Cornwall and the Scillt Islands. By the late Edward 
Hearle Rodd. Edited, with an Introduction, Appendix, and Memoir, by J. E. 
Harting. 8vo, pp. Ivi. and 320, with Portrait and Map, doth. 1880. 148. 

BOCEBRS.— The WayerleiDiotionart: An Alphabetical Arrangement of all the 
Characters in Sir Walter Scott's Waverley Novels, with a Descriptive Analysis 
of each Character, and Hlustrative Selections from the Text. By May Bogm 
1^0, pp. 358, doth. 1^9. lOs. 

BOSS.— Alfbabetioal Manual of Blowpipe Analysis: showing all known 
Methods, Old and New. By Lieut. -Colonel W. A. Ross, late R. A., Member of 
the German Chemical Society (Author of "Pyrology, or Fire Chemistry”). 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 148, cloth. 1880. Os. 

BCHHI.-- PTBOliooY, OB Fire Ohekistby ; a Science interesting to the General Phflo- 
aopher, and an Art of infinite importance to the Chemist, MetaUorgut, Engineer, 
ko,i Ac. By W. A Ross, lately a Bfaior in the Royal Artillery. Small 4to, pp. 
xxvittatU 346, doth. 1875. dOe. 

B08fi.**0sLEBBXTlBS OF THE TOBKSHiis WoLDS. By Frederick Ross, Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Sodety. 12mo, pp. 202, doth. 1878. 4s. 
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R088.<-OoBBAir Primvb : beiiu Lobiobi in Oomn on all Ordinary Bub]aeti« Tram*^ 
literated on the priaoiplea of the Mandaiin Primer,’* by the lame author. By 
Eev. John Bom, Newwwang. 8ro, pp. 90, wrapper. 1^. lOs. 

R08B.~>HoKonB OB Shams? ByRS.BoM. 8ro, pp.l8d. 1878. doth. 8a. 6d; 
paper, 2s. 6d. 

BOSS.— Bevoval of the Indian Tboofs fo Malta. By R. S. Boss. 8yo, pp. 77, 
paper. 1878. Is. 6d. 

BOSS.— The Monk of St. Gall. A Dramatic Adaptation of Scheffel’s ”Ekke- 
hard.” By B. S. Boss. Grown 8vo, pp. nil and 218. 1879. 6s. 

BOSS.— Abiadne in Nazob. By B. S. Boss. Square 16mo. pp. 200, cloth. 1882. 6s. 

BOTH.~Notes on Oontinental Ibbiqation. By H. L. Both. Demy 8yo, pp. 40, 
with 8 Plates, cloth. 1^. 68. 

BOBQH Notes of Joubnets made in the years 1868-1873 in Syria, down the ISgris, 
India, Kashmir, Oeylon. Japan, Mongolia, Siberia, the United States, the Suid- 
wich Islands, and Australasia. Demy 8yo, pp. 624, cloth. 1876. Us* 

BOVSTAING.— The Foub Gospels Explained by theib Wbitbes. With an 
Appendix on the Ten Commandments. Edited by J. R Boustaing. Translated 
by W. K Kirby. 3 vols. crown 8vo, pp. 440-456-304, cloth. 1881. 16s. 

BOVTLEDOE.— English Bulb and Natiye Opinion in India. From Notes taken 
in 1870-74. By James Routledge. 8vo, pp. x. and 338, cloth. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

BOWB.— An Englishman’s Views on Questions of the Day in Viotobia. By 
C. J. Eowe, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 122, cloth. 1882. 4s. 

BOWLET.—Obnitholooioal Miscellany. By George Dawson Rowl6y.M.A., F.Z.S. 

VoL I. Part 1, lOs.— Part 2, 208. —Part 3, 168.— Part 4, 208. 

. VoL II. Part 6, 208.-Part 6, 208.-Part 7, lOs. 6d.-Part 8, 10s. 6d.-Part 9, 
108.6d.-Partl0, lOs. 6d. 

Vol. m. Part 11. lOs. 6d.-Part 12, lOs. 6d.-Part 13, lOs. 6d.~Part 14, 20s. 

B07AL S0GIBT7 OF LONDON (The).— Catalogue of Bcibntifio Papebs (1800- 
1863), Compiled and Publish^ by the' Boyal Society of London. Demy 4to, 
doth, per vol. £1 ; in half-morocco, £1, Ss. VoL I. (1867), A to Clusel. pp. 
Ixxix. and 9M; VoL II. (186S), Coaklay— Graydon. pp. iv. and 1012; 

IIL (1869), Greatheed— Lese. pp. v. and 1002 ; VoL Iv. (1870), L’H4rt^er de 
Brutille— Poszetti. pp. iv. ana 1006 ; VoL V. (1871), Pra^— Tiwlmi. pp. iv. 
and 1000 : Vol. VI. (1872), Tkalec— ZyliuB, AnonymouB and Additions, pp. xu 
and 763. Continuation of above (1864-1873) ; Vol. VII. (1877), A to Hyrtl. pp. 
xxxi. and 1047 ; Vol. VIII. (1879), Ibafiez— Zwicky. pp. 1310. A List of the 
PubBoations of the Boyal Society (Separate Papers from the Philosopbiid 
Transactions), on application. 

BUNDALL.— A Short and Easy Way to Write English as Spoken. M4thode 
Bapide et Facile d’Ecrire le Franqais comme on le Parle. Kurse und Leichte 
Weise Deutsch zu Sohreiben wie man es Spneht. By J. B. Bundall, Certificated 
Member of the London Shorthand Writers' Association. 6d. each. 

BUTHEBFOBD.— The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, Dissenting Minister. 
Edited by his friend, Reuben Shapeott. Crown 8vo, pp. xlL and 180, boards. 
1881. 6s. 

BUTTEB.— See Bunyan. 

HimVIPHiltiBg&Hlirm (The) (b«iag the Third atihmwa) of the Sima Ted*. 
Edited, together with the Commentary of Blyana, an English Translation, Intro* 
dnotion, and Index of Words, by A, C. Burnell. Vol. L Text and Oommmitary, 
with Introduotion. Demy 8vo, pp. xxxviiL and 104, cloth. 1873. 12a. 6d. 

8AHUBLBON.— History of Drink. A Review, Social, Scientific, and PotitioiL By 
James Bamuelsos, of the Middle Temple, BarrUter-at-Law* Second BditioOh 
Svo, pp. xxviil and28^ doth. 1880. m. 
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BAKD.—MoLiiRB. A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with Notes^ by 
TL Earoher, LL.B. 12mo, pp. xz. and 170, cloth. 1868. 3>. 6<L 

BiJtTOBin8.~>MEZioo. Landioapes and Popular Sketchea. By 0. Sartorius. 
Edited by Dr. Qaapey. With Engrayinga, from Sketches by M. Bugendas. 4to, 
pp. vi. and 202, cloth gilt. 1859. 188. 

8AT0W.-~An Enoush Japanesb Dictionabt of the Spoken Language. By 
Ernest Mason Satow, Jwanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and Ishibashi 
Masakata of the Imi^ritu Japanese Poreign Office. Second Edition. Imperial 
32mo, pp. XV. and 416, cloth. 1879. 12s. 6d. 

8AyAOE.~THE Mobals of Evolution. By M. J. Savage, Author of The Beli- 
gion of Evolution,” Ac. Grown 8vo, pp. 192, cloth. 1^. 5s. 

SAVAGE. —Belief in God; an Examination of some Fundamental Theistic Pro- 
blems By M. J. Savage. To which is added an Address on the Intelleotusd Basis 
of Faith. By W. H. mvage. 8vo, pp. 176, cloth. 188L 6s. 

SAVAGE -JBeuefs about Man. By M. J. Savage. Crown 8vo, pp. 130, cloth. 
1882. 56. 

SATCE.— An Assyrian Gbaiocab For Comparative Pui^ses. By A. H. Sayce, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queens College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. xvL and 
188, cloth. 1872. 7s. 6d. 

SATCE.— The Principles of Coupabattve Philology. By A. H. Sayce, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 384, cloth. 1874. lOs. 6d. 

SOHAIELB.— An Essay on the Systematic Training of the Body. By C. H. 
Schaible, M.D., Ac , Ac. A Memonal Essay, Published on the occasion of the 
first Centenary Festival of Frederick L Jahn, with an Etching by H. Herkomer. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xviii. and 124, cloth. 1878. os. 

SCHEFFEL —Mountain Psalms. By J. V. Von Scheffel. Translated by Mrs. F. 
Brunnow. Fcap., pp. 62; with 6 Plates after designs by A Von Werner. Parch- 
ment. 1882. 08 . od. 

BOHIIJiEB.— The Bride of Messina. Translated from the German of Schiller in 
English Verse. By Emily Allfrey. Crown 8vo, pp. viil and 110, cloth. 1876. 2s. 

SOH^GmrWSrr.— B uddhism in Tibet ; Illustrated by Literary Documents and 
Omects ef Beligious Worship. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. With a folio Atlas 
of % Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Print in the Text. Roy. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 
404. 1863. £2, 2s. 

SCHLEIOHEB.— A COMPENDIUM of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
European, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages. By August Schleicher, 
^nslated from the Third German Edition, by Herbert Bendall, B.A, Chr. 
ColL.Camb. 8vo. Part I., Phonology. 1^.184, cloth. 1874. 78. 6d. PartIL, 
Morphology. Pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1877. 6s. 

SCHULTE.— Universal Dollar Tables (Complete United States). Covering all 
Exchanges between the United States and Great Bntain, France, Belgium, 
Switaerland, Italy, Spain, and Germany. ByC. W. H. Schults. Svo, cloth. 
1874. 158. 

SCHULTE.— Universal Interest and General Percentage Tables. On the 
Decimal System. With a Treatise on the Currency of the World, and numerous 
examples for Self-Instruction. By C. W. H. Schults. Svo, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

SCHULTE.— English German Exchange Tables. By C. W. H. Schults. With a 
Treatise on the Currency of the World. Svo, boards. 1874. 5 b. 

SOHWSNDLBB.— iNSTRUonoNS fob Testing Telegraph Lines, and the Techidoal 
Arrangements in Offices. Written on behalf of the Government of India, under 
the Ord\»i^ of the Director-General of Telegraphic in India. Bv Louis Schwen- 
dler. VolI.,demy8yo,pp. 248, cloth. 1878. 12s. VoL II., demy Svo, pp. xi. 
Mid268,oloUi. 1880. k 
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SOOOHB8.~?Al7aT. A Timgsdj. By Goetlie. TrAndatod into Engliih Yerse, by 
William Dalton Soooqm. Fcap., pp. vi and 230, doth. 1879. m. 

800TT.<~TfiB English Lm of Jssns. By Thomas Soott. Crown 8 ro, pp. zxriii. 
and doth. 1879. 28. 6 d. 

scorns. ~A note on mb. Gladstone's ** The Peace to Come.*' By Scotns. 8 vo, 
pp. 106. 1878. Cloth, 28 . 6 d ; paper wrapper, la. 6 d. 

SBIX.— The Faith of Islam. By the Bev. E. Sell, Fellow of the Univenity of 
Madras. Demy 8 yo, pp. xiv. and 270, doth. 1881. Os. 6 d. 

SELL.— lRN-i-TAJwn> ; ob, Aet of Beading the Quran. By the Bey. E. Sell, 
B.D. 8 ro, pp. 48, wrappers. 1882. 28 . 6 d. 

SBLSS.— Goethe's Minor Poems. Selected, Annotated , and Bearranged. By Albert 
M. ^lis, Ph.D. Crown 8 vo, pp. xxxi and 152, doth. 1875. Ss. 6 d. 

SERMONS NEVER PREACHED. By Philip PhAphor. Crown 8 yo, pp. ?l and 121, 
doth. 187a 2 s. 6 d. 

SEWELL.— Report on the Amabavati Tope, and Excavations on its Site in 1877. 
By Robert Sewell, of the Madras C.S., Ac. With fonr plates. Royal 4to, pp. 
70, boards. 1880. Ss. 

SHADWSLL.— A Ststsm or Political Economt. By John Lancelot Shadwell. 
8 vo, pp. 650, doth. 1877. Zs. 6 d. 

SHADWELL.— Political Economy for the People. By John Lancelot Shadwell, 
Author of **A System of Political Economy.” Reprinted from the **Lahonr 
News.” Fcap., pp. vi. and 154, limp cloth. 1880. Is. 6 d. 

JIHAXBSFBARE’S Centurie of Pratse ; being Materials for a History of Opinion 
on Shakespeare and his Works, cullea from Writers of the First Century after 
his :^ 8 e. By C. At Ingleby. Medium Svo, pp. xx. and 384. Stiff cover. 187A 
£1, Is. Large paper, fcap. 4to, boards. £2, 2s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— Hermeneutics ; or, The Still Lion. Being an Essay towards 
the Restoration of Shakespeare’s Text. By C. M. Ingleby, M.A, LL.D., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 4to, pp. 168, boards. 1875. 68 . 

SHAKESPEARE.— The Man and tee Book. By 0. M. Ingleby, M.A., U<.D. 
8 vo. Fart L 6 s. e 

SHAKESPRARS.— Occasional Papers on Shakespeare ; being the Second Part 
of ** Shakespeare: the Man and the Book.” By C. M. Ingleby, AI.A., LL.D., 
V.P.B.S.L. Smdl 4to, pp. x. and 194, paper boards. 188L 6 s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— A New Yabiorum Edition of Shakebpsabb. Edited by Horace 
Howard Furness. Royal 8 vo. Yol. 1. Romeo and Juliet. xxiii. and 480, 
doth. 1871. I 88 .-V 0 I. If. Macbeth. Pp. xix. and 492. 1873. 18s. -Yds. 
IIL and lY. Hamlet 2vol8. pp. xx and 474 and 430. m 36s.-Yd. Y, 
King Lear. Pp. vi, and 504. 18^. 18s. ' 

SHAKESPEARE.— Concordance to Shaksspear^b Poems. By Mrs. H. H. Fur- 
ness. Royal 8 vo, doth. ISs. 

SHAKSPERE 80C1BTT (The New). -Subscription, One Guinea per annum. List of 
Publications on applmation. 

BHEBRXNO.— The Saobbd Citt of the Hindus. An Account of Benares in 
Ancient and Modem Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M A., LL,D. ; and 
Prefaced with an Introduction by FitaEdward HaU, D.O.L With lUditratlonB. 
8to, pp. xzxvL and 888 , doth. 21i. 

SHERRING.- Hindu Tbibbs and Castes; together with as Aoootini of the 
Mohamedan IVybes of the Noith-West Fnaiier and of the AborigiBal Tribes of 
the Central Pzovinoei. By the Rev. M. A. Sheiring, M.A., LL.B.. Lend., Ao. 
4to. Yot.lL Pp.lxT{ii and 376, doth. 1879. E 8 , 81 .-Y 0 I. Ul., with Index of 
3voli. Pp.xu. and 836, cloth. 1881. 32s. 
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HSISIHa,— lai Ebsoeo Fuabhib. Bjr Bav. V. A. Sheiriiigt ILA., ULD, 
Orown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

8HISLD8.— The Final Philosopht ; or, Bjstom of Perfectible Knowledge isining 
from the Harmony of Science and Beligion. By Oharlei W. Shields, &D., Pro* 
fessor in Princeton College. Royal 8vo, pp. riii. and 610, cloth. 1878. 1 m, 

8IBBEB.~>Th£ Gbsat Avbioan Island. Chapters on Madagascar. A Pc^nlar 
Aocouut of Recent Researches in the Physical Geography, Geology, and Explora- 
tion of the Country, and its Natural History and ^tany ; and in the Origin and 
Divisions, Customs and Language, Superstitions, Folk-lore, and Religious Beliefs 
and Practices of the Different Tribes. Together with Illustrations of Scnpture 
and Early Church History from Native Habits and Missionary Experience. By 
the Rev. James Sihree, lun., F.R.G.S., Author of **Mada^car audits Pe<m1e,” 
Ac. 8vo, pp. xiL and 272, with Physical and Ethnological Maps and Four Dlus- 
tratious, cloth. 1879. 128. 

BIBBQ.— Fancy and otheb Rhymes. With Additions. By John Sibree, M.A., 
London. Ci^wn 8vo, pp. iv. and 88, cloth. 1882. 3 b. 

BIEDENTOFF. -The German Caliobaphibt. Copies for German Handwriting. 
By B. Siedentopf. ObL fcap. 4to, sewed. 1869. Is. 

8IMOOZ. —Episodes in the Lives of Men, Women, and Lovebs. By Edith Sim- 
cox. Crown 8vo, pp. 312, cloth. 1882. 78. 6d. 

SmOOZ. —Natural Law. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Yol. lY. 

8110.— Lesbino. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Extra Series, 
Yola. L and H. 

8IKP80N-BA1XIB. —The Dramatic TTnitiks in the Present Day. By E. Simpson- 
Baikie. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. iv, and 10^ cloth. 1878. 6d. 

BIKPSON-BAIKIE.— The International Dictionary for Naturalists and Sportsmen 
in English, FVeneh, and German. By Edwin Simpson-Baikie. 8vo, pp. iv. and 
284, cloth. 1860. lOs. 

BINOLAIB.— The Messenger : A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Foolscap 
8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1875. Os. 

8IHBLAIB.— Loves'b Trilogy : A Poem. By Thomas Sinolalr, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 160,^>loth. 1876. Ss. 

8IM0LAIR.— The Mount : Speech from its English Heights. By Thomas Sindair, 
H.A. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 3(^ cloth. 1877. lOs. 

BOCffiB.— H ungarian Grammar. See TrUbner’s Collection. 

BimnSTT.— The Occult World. By A. P. Sinnett. Third Edition. Svcl pp. 
XX. and 206, cloth. 1883. 6b. 

BUTIISTT. —Esoteric Buddhism. By A. P. Sinnett, Author of **The Oceult 
World,” President of the Simla Eclectic Philosophical Society. Second Edition. 
Gkown 8vo^ pp. xx.-216, cloth. 1883. 78. 6d. 

BMXTK.— The Divine Government. By S. Smith, M.D. Fifth Edition. Crown 
6vo,^.xiL and 276, cloth. 1866. 6 b. 

BMXTH.— The Recent Depression of Trade. Its Kature, its Oanses, and the 
Remedies which have been suggested for it. By Walter B. Smith, KA., New 
College. Being the Oxford Cobden Phie Essay for 1879. Crown 8vou pp. vi. and 
108, doth, im 3 b. 

BVftB.— The ABOBiGDncs or Yictobia. With Notes rdating to the Habits of 
the Natives of other Parts of Australia and Tasmania. Compiled from vartons 
Musoes the Government of Yiotoria. By R. Brough Smyth, F.LB., F.CU8,, 
Ac. 2 vols. royal 8vt» pp. Jxxii-484 and vL-466, Maps, PUtss, and Waodf 
^doth. im Sdi. 
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ItNOW— A Thbolooioo-Polhioal Tekatisk, By G. D. Snow. ' Grown 8to, pp, 180, 
cloth. 1874. 4 a 6d. 

BOLUNQ.^BiutiskaS An Hiaiorioal and Critioid Surrey of the literature of Ger- 
many, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Goethe. By Guitar Soiling. 8ro, 
pp. xviil and 368. 1863. lOi. 6d. 

60LL!Na.~SELEOT Passages ebok the Works of Shakesfiare. Tranilated and 
Collected. German and English. By G. Soiling. 12mo, pp. 165, cloth. 1866. 
Si. 6<L 

SOLLXNG.—Maobeth. Bendered into Metrical German (with English Text ad- 
joined). By Guitar Soiling. Crown 8ro, pp. 160, wrapper. 1878. 3i. 6d. 

80NG8 OF the Semitio in English Verse. By G. E. W. Crown 8ro, pp. ir. and 
134, doth. 1877. 5i. 

SOUTHALL. >-The Epoch of the Mammoth and the Apparition of Man upon 
Earth. By Jamei C. SouthalL A.M., LIID. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 430, doth. 
Illustrated. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

SOUTHALL. -The Recent Origin of Man, as illustrated by Geology and the 
Modem Science of Prehistoric Archaology. By James 0. ^uthalL 8ro, pp. 
606, cloth. Illustrated. 1875. 30 a 

SPANISH BEFOBMEB8 of Two Centuries from 1520 ; Their Lires and Writing, 
Accoiding to the late Benjamin B. Wiffen*s Plan, and with the Use of His Mate- 
rials. Described by E. Boehmer, D.D., Ph.D. Vol. I. With B. B. Wiffen’s 
Narrative of the Inddents attendant upon the Republication of^ Beformistas 
Antiguoi Espafioles, and with a Memoir of B. B. Wiffen. By Isaline Wiffen. 
Boyd 8vo, pp. xvi. and 216, doth. 1874. 12s. 6d. Boxburghe, ISs,— Vol. IL 
Royal 8vo, pp. xil-374, cloth. 1883. 18s. 

SPEDDINO.— The Life and Times of Francis Bacon. Extracted from the Edition 
of his Occasional Writings, by James Spedding. 2 rols. post 8vo, pp. xx.*710 and 
xir.-708, doth. 1878. §1a 

SPIERS.— The School System of the Tauiud. By the Ber. B. Spiers. 8yo, pp. 
48, cloth. 1882. ' 28.6(1 

SPINOZA— Benedict de Spinoza: his Life, Correspondence, and Bthics. ByB. 
Willis, M.D. 8yo, pp, xlir. and 648, doth. 1870. 21a 

SPINOZA.— Ethic Demonstrated in Geometrical Order and Divided into Five 
Parts, which treat— L Of God; IL Of the Nature and Origin of the Mind; 
III. Of the Origin and Nature of the Affects ; IV. Of Human Bondage, or of the 
Strength of the Affects ; V. Of the Power of the Intellect, or of Human Liberty. 
By Benedict de SpinozA Translated from the Latm by W. Hale White. Post 
8yo. pp. 328, dotb. 1883. IOa 6d. 

SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION, An Essay on, considered in its bearing upon Modem 
S^mtu^sm, Sdenbe, and Religion. By J. P. B. Crown 8vo, pp. 156, cloth. 

SPRUNER.— Dr. Earl Von Qprunir’b Hibtorico-Gbogbaphical Hand-Atlas, 
containing 26 Coloured Maps. ObL doth. 186L 15a 

SQIUIER.— Honduras ; Descriptive, Historical, and Statistiosi By B. G* Squiar, 
M.A,F.S.A. Cr.8vo,pp.viii. and 278, doth. 1870. 3a 6d. 

STATIONERY OFFIOB.— PuBLXoAnoNS OF Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 
List on applioation. 

S1ED1IAN.— OiPOBD ! Its Bodsl sad Inteliectusl Life, Wi^ Remarks and Hints 
on Bmnses, the Examinations, Aa By Algernon M. M. Stedman, E A., Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo,pp.Kvl and 309, doth. 187& 7A6d.. 
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BIBBUL— Ak EABTm Lovb Siobt. Eom J&tiika7» : A BoddUttio Lecmduy 
Poms, with otimr Storiei. B;Tb. Steele. Cr. Sro, pp. xiL end 260, oL WL 6e. 

8TEMT.— Thb Jads Ohaplet. In Twenty-four Beadi. A Collection of £longi, 
Ballade, &o. (from the Ohineie). By Q. 0. Stent, M.N.O.B.B.A.S. Poet 8vo, pp. 
viilandl68,dlothe 1874. 6s. ' 

8TSNZLSB.— See Auotobbs Sanbkbiti, Vol 11. 

BTOOK.— -Attempts at Tbuth. By St. George Stock. Crown 8vo, pp vi. and 
248, cloth. 1882. 6s. 

8T0BZS.— Qoidblioa— Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses: Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Whitley Stokes. 2d Edition. Med. 8vo, pp. 192, cloth. 1872. ISe. 

8T0SB8.-~BEnNANS Mebiabek. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop and Confessor. 
A Cornish llrama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by Whitley Stokes. 
Med. 8to, pp. XYL and 280, and Facsimile, doth. 1872. 15 eu 

STOKES.— Too Ail Tbot^ the Destbuotioh op Tbot. Transcribed from the Fac- 
simile of the Book of Leinster, and Translated, with a Glossarial Index of tlie 
Barer Words, by Whitley Stokes. Grown 8vo, pp. xri. and 188, paper boards. 
1882. 18s. 

STOKES.— Thbee Middle-Ibibh Homilies on the Lives of Saints— Patbiok. 
Bbioct, and Columba. Edited by Whitley Stokes. Crown 8vo, pp. xii aud 
140, paper boards. 1882. lOs. 6d. 

STBAVQE.— Thb Biblb ; is it ** The Word of God ? By Thomas Lumisden Strange. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 384, doth. 1871. 7 b. 

BTBANOS.— The Speaxeb’s Commentabt. Beviewed by T. L. Strange. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. viil and 159, doth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 

STBAVOB.— The Development of Cbeation on the Eabth. By T. L. Strange. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii and 110, cloth. 1874. 2 b. 6d. 

8TBANGE.— The Legends of the Old Testament. By T. L. Strange. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xii. and 244, doth. 1874. 6b. 

STBAEGB.— The Souboes and Development of Chbibtianitt. By Thomas 
Lutaisden Strange. Demy 8vo, pp. xx. and 256, doth. 1876. 5 b. 

BTEAEaE.— What is Chbibtianitt? An Historical Sketch, Hlustrated with a' 
Chart. By Thomas Lumisden Strange. Foolscap Svo, pp. 72, cloth. 1880. 
28. 6d. 

STBAKOE.— Contbibutions to a Sebies of Contbovebsial Writinos, issued by 
the late Mr. Thomas Scott, of Upper Norwood. By Thomas Lumisden Strange. 
Foa|h 8vo, pp. viiL and 312, cloth. 188L 28. 6d. 

STBINGFOBB.— OBIGINALLETTEBS ANDPAPEBS of the Late ViSOOUNT i^TBANGFOBD 
UPON Philological and Kindbed Subjects. Edited by Viscountess Strangford. 
Post 8vo, pp. xxii. and 284, doth, 1878. 12 b. 6d. 

St&ATlUNH.— The Tbagicall Histobie of Hamlet, Pbince of Dbnmabxe. By 
William Shakespeare. Edited according to the first printed Copies, with the various 
Beadings and Critical Notes. By F. H. Stratmann. 8vo, pp. vi. and 120, 
sewed. 3 b. 6d. 

BTBATKANK.— A DicnoNABT OF tee Old English Language. Compiled from 
Writiw of the Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries. By 
F. ]&%atma3m. Third Edition. 4to, pp. x. and 662, sewed. 1878. 30 b. 

SnTDtBS OF Man. By a Japanese. Crown 8vq, pp. 124, doth. 1874. 28. 6d. 

SGTWATS. -t-Genji Monogatabx. The Most Odebrated of the dassioal Japanese 
. Eomanoes. Translated by K. Suyemati. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi and 254, doth. 
1888. 7s. 6d. 
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BWB7.— HunttT Of Etrsum Soditdb, from the Eeriieit Period, iedading en In- 
Teitigatioii <ibe Qenenl Lavi of Senod Ohaoffe, and iall Word Litti. Bjr 
Heniy Sweet. Demy Sto, pp. i7.-164, doth. 1874* 4a. 6d. 

SWEET.— Ok ▲ MsnoAK Mustako th&ough Texas fbom tre Oulf to thb Bio , 
Gbakdb. By Alex. E. Sweet and J. Armoy Knox, Editors of ** Texas Siftings.” 
English Copyright Edition. Demy Syo, pp. 672. Illustrated, cloth. 1883. 14s. 

S7ED AHMAD.— A Series of Essats on the Life of Mohajoced, and Subjects 
subsidiary thereto. By Sy|Ml Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C.S.1. 8yp, pp. 632, 
with 4 Tables, 2 Maps, and Plate, cloth. 1870. SOs. 

TALBOT.— Akaltsts of the Oboakisatiok of the Pbussiak Abut. By lieuten- 
ant Gerald F. Talbot, 2d Prussian Dragoon Guards. Royal 8yo, pp. 78, cloth. 
187L 3s. 

TATLBR.— A Betbospect of the Belioious Life of England ; or, Church, 
Puritanism, and Free Inquirr. By J. J. ^^ler, B.A. Second Edition. Re- 
issued, with an Introductory Chapter on Reeen4f)eY6lopment, by James Martineau, 
LL.D.,D.D. Post 8vo, pp. 380, cloth. 1876. 7s. ^ 

TATLOR.— Prince Deubalion : A Lyrical Drama. By Bayard Taylor. Small 4to, 
pp. 172. Handsomely bound in white vellum. 1878. l2s. 

IBOHHOLOGICAL Dictionart of the Terms employed in the Arts and Sciences ; 
Architecture ; €3vil Engineering ; Mechanics ; Machine-Making ; Shipbuilding and 
Navigation ; Metallurgy ; Artillery ; Mathematics ; Physics ; Chemistry ; Minera- 
logy, Ac. With a Premce by Dr. K. Karmarsch. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Yol. 1. German-English-French. Bvo, pp. 646. 12s. 

Yol. II. English-German-French. 8vo, pp. 666. 12 b. 

Yol. III. Frenoh-Germaii-English. 8vo, pp. 618. 128. 

TEOHNOLOOIGAL DIGTIOKART.— A Pocket Dictionart of Technical Terms 
USED IN Arts and Manufactures. English-Germau-Frenoh, Deutsch-Englisoh- 
Franzbsisch, Franfais-Allemand-Anglais. Abridged from the above Techno- 
logical Dicticmaiy by Rumpf, Mothes, and Unversagt. With the addition of 
Commercial Terma. 3 vols. sq. 12rao, cloth, 128. 

TEOHER.— Esaias Tegnbr's Fiithiofs Saga. Tranalated from the Swediah, with 
Notea, Index, and a abort Ahatract of the Northern Mythology, by lipoid 
Hamel. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 280, cloth. 1874. 78. 6a. With Photographic 
frontispieoe, gilt edges, lOs. 

THEiTRE FBi^AiB Modsrne.— A Selection of Modem French Plays. Edited by 
the Rev. P. H. £. Brette, B.D., 0. Cassal, LL.D., and Th. Karoher, LL.B. 

Firit Sei’iet, in 1 voL crown 8vo, cloth, 6 b., containing— 

Charlotte Corday. A Tra^dy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LLD. Pp. xii and 131 Sepa- 
rately, 2s. 6d. 

Diane. A Drama in Yerse. By Emile Ai^er. Edited, with EngHrii Notes and 
Notice OB Angler, by Th. Karoher, LL.B. xiv. and 145. Separate, 
2 b. 6d. ^ 

LeYotagb A Dieppe, A Comedy in Froae. By WafflardandFnkence. Edited, 
with Engliah Notea, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. Pp. 104. Separately, 
2B.4kL 

Secwd Seriei^ crown 8vo, cloth, 6a., containing— 

Moli^RI. a Drama in Ploae. By George SanA Edited, with Engliah Notes 
and Nctioe of Geoige Sand, by Th. Karoher, LLB. Foai>. 8vo, pp. n* 

170, Sepivatdiy, 3 b. 6d 

Lbs AsomooEatiis. A Comedy in Terse. ByStienneAim. Bilited,TlSiEtt- 
lishNatea and Notice el SNjeime Aiagcv by the Rev. P. H. 1. Brette, 

Edition. Fcap. Bvo, pp. xiv* and 236, doth. Separately, 4i. 
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IBEaTBI FBUFfAU }lo/onse—tmt<mti. 

Third Seria, crown 8to, cloth, Gs., containintr^ 

Lib Faux Bonshohkeb. A Comedy. Bv Theodore Barridre and Ernest Oa- 

S ' £dite<L with English Notes and Notice on Bam^, by Professor C. 
LL.D. Fcap. 8vo, pp.^Yi. and 304. 1868. Separately, 4 b. 

L'HolTNKUB IT l’ Argent. A Comedy. By Francois Ponsard. Edited, with 

English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL D. 2d 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp xvi. and 171, cloth. 1869. Separately, 6d. 

THSIBH —A Candid Examination of Theibm. By Physicns. Post 8vo, pp. xviii. 
and 198, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

THEOSOPHY AND the Higher Life ; or. Spiritual Dynamics and the Divine and 
Miraculous Man. By G. W., M.D , Edinburgh. President of the British Theoso- 
phical Society. 12mo, pp. iv. and 138, cloth. 1880. 3 b. 

THOM. -St. Paul'b Epistles to the Corinthians. An Attempt to convey their 
Spirit and Significance. By the Bev. J. H. Thom. 8vo, pp. xii. and 408, doth. 
1861 5 b. 

THOMAS.— Early Sabsanian Inscriptions, Seals, and Coins, illustrating the 
Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Ardeshir 
Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and Explana- 
tion of the celebrated Inscription in the H&ji&bad Cave, demonstrating that Sapor, 
the Conqueror of ValeriaiL was a professing Christian. By Edward Thomas. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 148, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

THOMAS.— The Chroniolbs of the Pathan Kings op Dehli. Illustrated 
Coins, Inscnptions, and other Antiquarian Kemams. By E. Thomas, F.B.A.S. 
With Plates and Outs. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 467, doth. 187L 2^. 

THOMAS.— The Bevenue Besourcis of the Mughal Empire in India, from 
A.D. 1693 to A D. 1707. A Supplement to **The Chronicles of the Path&n Kings 
of Delhi” By E. Thomas, F.B.S. 8vo, pp. €0, doth. Ss. 6d. 

THOMAS.— Sabsanian Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Society of 
Londbn. By E. Thomas, F.B.S. Two Parts, 12mo, pp. 43, 3 Plates and a Cut, 
sewed. 5sT 

THOMAS.— Jainism ; or. The Early Faitu of Asoka. With Illustrations of the 
Ancient Belidons of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Soythians. To 
which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. Edward 
Thomas, F.B.S. 8vo, pp. viii.~24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuti. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

THOMAS.— The Theory aitd Praotioe of Creole Grammar. By J. J. Thomas. 
8vo, pp. viii and 135, boards. 12a 

THOMAS.— Bicords of the Gupta Dynasty, niustrated by Inscriptions, Written 
History, Local Tradition, and Coins. To which is added a Chapter on the Arabs 
in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.B.S. Folio, with a Plate, pp. iv. and 64, doth. 
X4a 

THOMAS.— Boyhood Lays. By William Henry Thomaa 18mo, pp. iv. and 74, 
cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. ^ 

THOMPSON.— Dialooubb. Eussian and English. Compiled by A. B. Thompson, 
sometime Lecturer of tb English Language in the University of St. Ylammif^ 
Kieff. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 1^ ^th. 18^ 6a 

THOMSON, ^Evolution and Involution. By Geoige Thomson, Author of ** The 
World of Being," &a Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 206, doth. 1880. 6a 
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A Cak^ogue of Importcml Works, 

THOinOK.— iHSimim OF iHii LA.VB or Cmoir. By Htsnr Byoby Tharntm, 
Second Puiine Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. In 2 vole. 8yo, pp. zx. 
and 647» pp. xz. and 713, cloth. With Appendioec, pp. 71« 1866. £2, 2^ 

THOBBUBN.— BANNif : OB, OuB Apghak Fbontibe. By 8. 8. Thorburn, F.O.S,, 
Settlement Officer of the Bannti District.. 8vo, pp. x. and 480, doth. 1876. 18s. 

THOBFB.— Diplomatabium Avglioum .£vi SAXONia. A Collection of English 
Chortem, from the reign of King J^helberht of Kent, A.D. dot., to that of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Containing : I. Mlsoellaneous Charters. II. Wills. HI. 
Guilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Translation of the Anglo- 
Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Boyal Academy of Sciences 
at Munich, and of the S^iety of Netherlandish Literature at Leyden. 8yo, pp. 
xliL and 682, doth. 1865. £1, Is. 

THOUOHTB OK LOGIC ; or, the S.N.I.K. Propositional Theory. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. 
and 76, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS OK THB181C, with Suggestions towiBds a Public Belig^ous Service in 
Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. Ninth Thousand. Bevised and 
Enlarged. 8vo, pp. 74, sewed. 1882. Is. 

THUBBTON.—FRicnoir and Lubbioation. Determinations of the Laws and Co- 
efficients of Friction by new Methods and with new Apparatus. By Robert H. 
Thurston, A.M., C.E., ^ Crown 8vo, pp. zvL and 212, doth. 1879. 6s. 6d. 

TlELB.^See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Yol. YU. and Trilbner’s 
Oriental Seriea 

TOLHAUBEN.— A Synopsis op thk Patbnt Laws of Yabioub Counteies. By A. 
Tolhausen, Ph.D. Third Edition. 12mo, pp. 62, sewed. 1870. Is. 6d. 

TOM8BEBG. —Norway. Illustrated Handbook for Travellers. Edited by Charles 
Tonsberg. With 134 Engravings on Wood, 17 Maps, and Supplement Crown 
Bvo, pp. Izx., 482, and 32, doth. 1876. 18 b. 

TOPOGBAFHIGAL WORKS.— A List of the vabious Works prepared at the 
Topographical and Statistical Depabtment of the War Office may be 
had on apphoation. 

TOBBEK8.-Eicfire in Asia *. How we came by it. A Book of Oonfessiona. By 
W. M. Torrens, M.P. Med 8vo, pp. 4i%, doth. 1872. 14 b. ^ 

TQ8GANI.— Italian Conversational Course. A New Method of Teachi^ the 
Italian Language, both Theoretically and Practically. ' By Giovanni Toscani, Pro- 
fessor of the Italian Language and literature in Queen’s ColL, London, 
Fourth Edition. 12mo, pp. ziv. and 300, doth. 1872. 58. 

TOfCANL— Italian Beading Course. By G. ToscanL Fcap. Svo, pp. xil and 
160. With table. Cloth. 1875. 48. 6d. 

TOULON.— Its Advantages as a Winter Bebidenoe for Invalids and OtheEs. 
By an English Resident The proceeds of this pamphlet to be devoted to the 
English (muroh at Toulon. Crown 8vo, pp. 8, sewed. 187d 6d. 

TBADLEO.— A Son oi* Belial. Autobiographical Sketches. By Nitram Trading, 
University of Bosphorus. Crown Svo, pp. viii.>260, doth. 1882. 6 b. 

TBIKEN.— South-Afrioan Butterflies : a Monognph of the Extra-Tropical 
Species. By Roland Trimen, F.L.S., F.Z.S., M.KS., Curator of the South 
Alnoan Museum, Cape Town. Boyal Svo. [/fi preparaUoru 

TBObkebt American, European, and Oriental Litbrarx Record. A Begisto 
of the most Important Works published in America, Indi^ China, and the Bntidi 
Colonies. With Occasional Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, Italia^ 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian Literature, ^e object of the Publishers in 
issuing this puWcation is to give a full and particular account of every publica- 
tion of importance issued in America and the East. Small 4to 6d. per number. 
Subscription, 5 b. per volume. 
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nlhURB.— TBQBimi’g Bdliooiupbioaii Odisb to AnmiOAir Lubiutvbb: 
A Olfosed Lut of Books published in the United States of Amerioa, from 1817 
to 1657. With Bibliographioal Introduction. Notes, and Alphabetical Index. 
Oompiled and Edited by Nicolas Trubner. In 1 voL 8vo, half bound, pp. 750. 
1859. 18s. ^ 

TBUBNEB'S Catalooub of Diotionabibs and GRAincABS of thb Pbinoifal 
Lanouagbs and Dialbots of thb Would. Oonsiderably Enlarged and Revised, 
with an Alphabetical Index. A Guide for Students and Booksellers. Second 
Edition, 8vo, pp. viiL and 170, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

TRUBNEB'S COLLEOnON OF SlHPLIFIID GrAMV ABS OF THB PRINOXFAL ASIATIO 
AND Eqeopban Languages. Edited by Reinhold Rost, LL.I>., Ph.D. Grown 
8vo, cloth, uniformly bouod. 

L— Hindustani, Pbbsian, and Ababio. By E. H. Palmer, M.A. 

Pp.112. 1882. 58. 

II. '-Hungarian. By I. Singer. Pp. vi. and 88. 1882. 4s. 6d. 

IIL-Basqub. ByWVanBys. Pp. xii. and 62. 1883. 3s. 6d. 

IV.— Malagasy. By G. W. Parker. Pp. 66, with Plate. 1883. 58. 

V.— Modern Greek. By E. M. Geldart, M.A. Pp. 68. 1883. 28. 6d. 

VI.— Roumanian. By R. Torceanu. Pp . 1883. 

VIL— Tibetan Grammar. By H. A. Jasoheb. Pp. viii.»104. 1883. 5s. 

TBUBNSBm OBIERTAL SERIES 

Post 8vo, doth, uniformly hound.. 

Essays on the Saobed Language, Writings, and Religion of 
thePabsis. By Martin Hang, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the (Jniversity of Munich. Second Edition. 
EditedbyRW. West, Ph.D. Pp. xvi. and 428. 1878. 16s. 

Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dhamma- 
nada. With Accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese 
by S. Beal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Chinese, Uni- 
versity College, London. Pp. viii and 176. 1878. 78. 6d. 

* Thb History of Indian Literature. By Albrecht Weber. Trans- 
lated from the German by J. Mann, M.A., and Dr. T. Zaohariae, with 
the Author's sanction and assistance. 2d Edition. Pp. 368. 1882. 10l8.6d. 

A Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East Indies. Accom- 
panied by Two Language Maps, Classified list of Languages and 
Dldects, and a List of Authorities for each Language. By Itobert Cust, 
Ute of H.M.I.C.S., and Hon. Librarian of B.A.S. Pp. xii. and 198. 
1878. 12s. 

The Birth of the War-God: A Poem. By KilidasA Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English Verse, by Ralph T. H. Griffiths, M.A., 
Principal of Benares College. Second Edition, xiLandll6. 1^9. fis. 

A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and History, Geo- 
graphy and Lxtbbaturb. By John Dowson, M.R.AS., late Professor 
in the Staff College. Pp. 432. 1879. Ifis. 

Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Wbitbbs; with an Introduc- 
tion, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from Classical 
Authors. :^J.Muir,0.1.K, D.C.L.,&c. Pp.xliv.-376. 1879. 148. 

ICoDSBN India and the Indians: being a Series of Impressions, Notes, 
and Esuys. By Monier Williams, D.G.L., Hon. LL.D. of the Universitv 
pf Cilcntte, Bdmen Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford 
^iHrd Edhion, revised and augmented by eonstderable additions. With 
DlustrationB and Map, pp. viL and 368. 1879. 148. 
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nSmOft eUSRTiX. aSBIEB-eonMnuAi. 

Thi Life or LEOEin) of Oaudama, tbe Buddha of tho Burmoso. ^ With 
Annotations, the Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Bhonojiea, or 
Burmese Monks. By the ]^ht Bev. P. Bigandet, Bishop of Kamatha, 
Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. Third Edition. 2 'vols. Pp. xx.‘*968 
and yiii.-32^. 1880. 21s. 

Mieosllaneoub Essays,' relating to Indian Subjects. By B H* Hodg- 
son, late British Minister at Nepal 2 vola , pp. viiL-406, and ▼iii.-348. 
1880. 28 b. 

Sblbotioks from the Koran. By Edward William Lane, Author of an 
‘*Arabie-Engliah Lexicon,*' Ac. A New Edition, Kevised, with an 
Introduction. By Stanley Lane Poole. Pp. czii. and 174. 1879. 98. 

Chinese Buddhism. A Volume of Sketches, Historical and OriUoal. 
By J. Edkms, D.D., Author of China's Place in Philology,” “Beligion 
in China,” Ac., Ac. Pp. Ivi. and 454. 1880. 18 b. 

The Gulistan ; or. Boss Garden or Sheeh Mushliu'd-Din Sadi of 
Shiraz. Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse, with 
Preface and a Life’ of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, by E. B. 
Eaatwick,F.B.S.,M.B.A.S. 2d Edition. Pp.xxvland244. 18W. 10B.6d. 

A Talmudic Miscellany ; or. One Thousand and One Extracts from the 
Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Kabbalah. Ooiimiled and Translated 
by P. J. Hershon. With a Preface by Boy. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.E.S. , 
Ohaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and Canon of Westminster. 
With Notes and Copious Indexes. Pp. xxviii and 362. 1880. 14 b. 

The History of Esabhaddon (Son of Sennacherib), King of Assyria, 
R.O. 681-668. Translated from the Cuneiform Insonptions upon 
Cylinders and Tablets in the British Museum Collection. Together 
with Original Texts, a Grammatical Analysis of each word. Explana- 
tions of the Ideographs by Extracts from the Bi-Lingual Syllabaries, 
and List of Eponyms, Ac. By £. A. Budge, B.A., M B.A.S., Assyrian 
Exhibitioner, Ohnst’s College, Cambridge. Post Svo, pp. xm and 
164, cloth. 1880. 108.6d. « ^ 

Buddhist Birth Stories; or, J&taka Tales. Tbe oldest Collection of 
Folk-Lore extant : being the JAtakatthavannanA, for the first time 
edited in tiie original P^i, by V. Fausbdll, and translated by T. W. 
Bbys Davids. Translation. Vol. I. Pp. oxvi and 348. 1880. 18s. 

The CLABSiCAh Poetry of the J apanbse. By Basil Chamberlain, Author 
of Yeigio Heukaku, lohiran." Pp. xii. and 228. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

Linouistio and Oriental Essays. Written from the year 1846-1878. 
By B. Cast, Author of '‘The Modem Languages of the East Indies.” 
Pp. xil and 484. 1880. IBs. 

Indian Poetry. Containing a New Edition of The Indian Song of 
Songs,** from the Sanskrit of the Gita Govindaof Jayadeva ; Two Books 
from The Iliad of India ** (Mah&bh6rata) ; " Proverbial Wisdom *’ from 
the Sblokas of tbe Hitopaa^sa, and other Oriental Poems. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A.,C.S.L, Ac., Ae. Pp. viii and270. 188L rs.6d. 

IBB BELiaiONB ;0F INDIA. By A. Barth. Authorised Translation by 
Bev.J.Wood. Pp.xx.anda0. 1881. 16i. 

Hindu Philosophy. The S&nkhya Eftrikft of Iswara Krishna. An 
Exnositimi of the System of Kiroila, With an Append on tbe Nyaya 
and Vaiaeihika Systems. By John DavieA M.A,, M.R.A.S. Pp. vl 
and 161. 1881. &. 
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TBOBKZR’S OBIEHTAL 8BBIBS-eM«iMieii. 

A Manual of Hindu Panthbibm. The yedantaBara. Tranilftted with 
Oopioiu Annotatioiu. By M ajo r G. A. Jacob, Bombay Staff Oorpt, 
Insiieotor of Army Schools, with a Preface E. B. Oowell, M.A., 
Professor of Sanslmt in the University of Cambridge. Pp. x. and 130. 
1881. 6s. 

The Mesney! (usually known as the MesnevTyi Sherif, or Holy Mesnev!) 
of Mevlan& (Our Lord) Jelalu-’d-Din Muhammed, Er-RUmL Book the 
First. Together with some Account of the Life and Acts of the Author, 
of his Ancestors, and of his Descendants. Illustrated b^ a selection 
of Characteristic Anecdotes as collected by their Historian Mevlanft 
Shemsu-’d-DIn Ahmed, El Efl&k! El ArifL Translated, and the Poetry 
Versified by James W, Kedhouse, M.B.A.S., Ac. Pp. xvi. and 130 : 
vi. and 290. 1881. £1,18. 

Eastern PBovEfiBS and Emblems Illustbatinu Old Tbuthb. By the 
Rev. J. Long, Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.R.G.S. Pp. 
XV. and 1^. 1881. 6s. 

The Quatrains op Omar Khattam. A New Translation. By B. H. 
Whinfield, late of H.M. Bengal Civil Service. Pp. 96. 1881. 6s. 

The Persian Text, with an English Verse Translation. Pp. xxzii.-335. 
1883. 10s. 6d. 

The Mind of Mencius ; or. Political Economy Founded upon Moral Philo- 
sophy. A Systematic Digest of the Doctiines of the Chinese Philostmher 
Mencius. The Original Text Classified and Translated, with Com- 
ments, by the Rev. E. Faber, Rhenish Mission Society. Translated 
from the German, with Additional Notes, by the Rev. A. B. Hutchin- 
son, Church Mission. Hong Kong. Author in Chinese of Primer Old 
Testament History,” Ac., Ac. Pp. xvi. and 294. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

T OsUF and Zulaikha. a Poem by Jami. Translated from the Persian 
into English Verse. By R. T H. Griffith. Pp. xiv. and 304. 1882. 8 b. 6d. 

Tsuni- II Goam : The Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. By The^bilus 
Hahn, Ph.D ; Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, Oorres- 
* npnding Member of the Geographical Society, Dresden ; Corresponding 
Member of the Anthropological Society, Vienna, Ac., jm. Pp. xu. and 
154. 1882. 78. 6d. 

A COMFREHENSIVS COMMENTARY TO THE QuBAN. To whioh is prefixed 
Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, with Additional Notes and Emendations. 
Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, 
and Notes. By Rev. E. M. Wherry, M.A, Lodiana. Vol. I. Pp. xii. 
and 392. 1882. 12s. 6d. 

Hindu Philosophy. The Bhaoavad GItI ; or, The Sacred Lay. A 
Sanskrit Philosophical Lay Translated, with Notes, by John Davies, 
M.A. Pp. viand 208. 1882. 8 b. 6d. 

The Sarva-Darsana-Samobaha ; or. Review of the Different Systems 
of Hindu Philosophy. By M^hava Acharya. Translated by E. B. 
Cowell, M.A, CaiRbridge, and A. E. Gough, M.A, Calcutta, ra. xii. 
and 282. 1882. lOs. 6d. 

Tibetan Tales. Derived fromJEndian Sources. Translated from the 
Tibetan of the Kay-Gyur. By F. Anton voii Schiefner. Done into 
English from the German, with an Introduction. By W. R. S. Ralston^ 
M.A Pp. Ixvl and 36a 1882. 14 b. 

LiNGUisno Essays. By Carl Abel, Ph.D. Pp. viii. and 266. 1882. Os. 

, The IKBIAN Emfibe : Its History, People, and Products. By W. W. 
Hunter, C.I.E., LLD. Pp. 6^ 188R 16s. 
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TBUBHERI OBnHTAL BERIBB-eontiiittMl. 

Hibtobt or THE Eotptiah BsLxaioN. By Dr. 0. P. Tiele, Leiden. Trane- 
Iftted by J. BallingaL Pp. ixiv. and £30. 1882. 7a. 6d. 

The Philoboput of the Upanishadb. By A. £. Gongb, M. A., Calcutta. 
Pp.xxiy.-268. 1882. Oa. 

Udanayaboa. a Collection of Yeraea from the Bnddhiat Canon. Com- 
piled by DharmatrAta. Being the Northern Buddhist Version of 
Dhammapada. Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-bgyur, with 
Notes, and Extracts from the Commentary of Pradinavarmaii, by W. 
Woodville BockhilL Pp. 240. 1883. 9a 

A History or Bubha, including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungu, Tenai- 
serim, and Arakan. From the Earliest Time to the End of the First 
War with British India. By Lieut. -General Sir Arthur P. Phayre, 
O.O.M.G.,K.C.S.I..andaB. Pp. xii.-312. 1883. 148. 

ThtfoUowing mrks are inf^eparation 

Manaya— Dhabva— Cabtba; or, Laws of Mann. A New Translation, 
with Introduction, Notes. Ac. B])r A. C. Burnell, Ph.D., C.I.E., 
Foreign Member of the B^yid Danish Academy, and Hon. Member of 
severu learned societies. 

The Aphorisms op the Sankhya Philosophy op Kapila. With Illus- 
trative Extracts from the Commentaries. By the late J. B. Ballantyne. 
Second Edition, edited by Fitzedward Hall. 

Buddhist Records or the Western World, being the Si-Tu-X[i by 
Hwen Thsanff. Translated from the original Chinese, with Introduc- 
tion, Index, Ac By Samuel Beal, Trinity College, Cambridge, Profes- 
sor of Chinese, University College, London. In 2 vols. 

nNaEB.~A Short Cut to Reading ; The Child’s First Book of Lessons. Part I. 
ByW.fi. Unger. Fourth Edition. Or. 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 1873. 5d. In folio 
sheets. Pp. 44. Sets A to D, lOd. each ; set E, 8d. 1873. Complete, 48. 

Sequel to Part I. and Part II. Fourth Edition. Or. 8yo, pp. 64, cloth. 1873. 

6d. Parts I. and II. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 76, cloth. 1873. 

Is. 6d. 

UNGER.— W. H. Unger’s Continuous Supplementary Writing Modizls, cUsined 
to impart not only a good business hand, but correctness in transcribing. Omong 
8yo, pp. 40, stiff covers. 1874. 6d. 

UNGER.— The Student’s Blue Book: Being Selections from Official Corre- 
STOndence, Reports, Ac. ; for Exercises in ]^ading and Copying Manuscripts, 
Writing, Orthography, Punctuation, Dictation, Precis, Indexing, and Digesting, 
and TabulatingAccounts and Returns. Compiled by W. fi. Unger. Folio, pp. 
100, paper. 1875. 48. 

UNGER.- Two Hundred Tests in English Orthography, or Word Dictations. 
Oompilpd by W. fi. Unger. Foolscap, pp. viii and 200, cloth. 1877. la. 6d. plain, 
28. 6d. interleaved. 

UNGER.— The Script Primer: By which one of the remaining difficulties of 
Children is entirely removed in the first stages, and, as aconsequence, a consider- 
able saving of time will he effected. In Two Parts. Bv W. H. Unger. Part 1. 
12mo, pp. XVI. and 44, cloth. 5d. Part II., pp. 69, cloth, fid. 

UNGER.— Preliminary Word Dictations on the Rules fob Spelling. By W. 
H. Unger. 18mo, pp. 44, cloth. 4d. 

UEIGOEGHEA— Mapoteca Colombiana : Catal^ de Todos los Mapas, Pianos, 
Vistas, Ac., relativos a la Amdrioa-Espafiola, Bras^ e Islas adyaoentes. Arre- 
fflada cronol^camente i precedida de una introducoion sobre la histoiia cartogra- 
fica de America. Por el Doctor Ezequid Uricoechea, de Bogfita, Nueva Granada. 
8vo, pp. 232, doth. 186a 6s. 
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tniQTIHAKT.--ELXorBO>MoTOB8. A Tieatiie on tbe Means and Apparatus em- 
ployed in tbe Transmission of Electrical Energy and its Conversion into Motive- 
power. For tbe Use of Engineers and Otbers. By J. W. Urqubart, Electrician. 
Crown 8vo, clotb, pp. xii. and 178, illustrated. 1882. 7 b. 6d. 

VAlTdirA SUTRA—See AuOTOESEhSiJiiBKBiTi, Vol. III. 

VALDES.— Lives of the Twin Brothers, JuXn and Alfonso de ValdAs. By E. 
Boehmer, D.D. Translated by J. T. Betts. Crown 8vo, pp. 32, wrappers. 
1882. la 

VALDES —Seventeen Ofusoules. By JuAn de Valdes. Translated from the 
Spanish and Italian, and edited by John T. Betts. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 
188, cloth. 1882. 6a 

VALDES. -JuIn de ValdAs' Coumentart upon the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
With Professor Boehmer's “Lives of JuAn and Alfonso de ValdAa” Now for 
tbe first time translated from the Spanish, and never before published in English. 
By John T. Betts. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 512-30, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

VALDES.— Spiritual Milk; or, Christian Instruction for Children. By Ju&nde 
ValdAs. Translated from the Italian, edited and published by John T Betta 
With Lives of the twin brothers, JuAn and Alfonso de ValdAa By E. Boehmer. 
D.D. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 60, wrappers 1882. 2a 

VALDES.— Three Opuscules : an Extract from ValdAs’ Seventeen Opusculea By 
JuAn de ValdAs. Translated, edited, and published by John T. Betts. Fcap. 8vo, 
pp. 68, wrappers. 188L la 6d. 

VALDES.— Juan de ValdAs' Commentary upon Our Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount. Translated and edited by J. T. Betts. With Lives of JuAn and 
Alfonso de ValdAs. By E Boehmer, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, boards. 
1882. 2a 6d. 

VALDES.— JuAn de Valdrs* Commentary upon the Epistle to the, Romans. 
Edited by J. T. Betts. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 296, cloth. 18g3. 6 b. 

VAN GAMFEN.— The Dutch in the Arctic Seas. By Samuel Bicbard Van 
Campen, author of “Holland’s Silver Feast.” 8voi Vol. I. A Dutch Arctic 
Expidition and Route. Third Edition. Pp. xxxvii. and 263, cloth. 1877. 10a 6d. 
Vol. II. il^preparatwn, 

VAN DE WEYSB.— Choix d’Opusculbs Philosophtques, Historiques, Politiques 
ET LittAraiees de ^Ivaiu Van de Weyer, PrecAdAs d’Avant pronos de I’Editeur. 
Roxburghe style. Crown 8vo. Premiere SArie. Pp. 374. 1863. lOs. 6d.— 
Deuxieme Serie. Pp. 502. 1869. 12s.— Troisieme SArie. Pp. 391. 1875. 
10s. 6d.— QuatriAme SArie. Pp. 366. 1876. lOs. 6d. 

VAN E7S.— Basque Grammar. See Trfibner’s Collection. 

VAN LAUN.- Grammar of the French Language By H. Van Laun. Parts 
L and II. Accidence and Syntax. 13th Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 151 and 120, cloth. 
1874. 48. Part HI. Exercisea 11th Edition. Cr. 8yo, pp. xii. and 285, doth. 
1873. 38.6d. 

VAN LAUN.— Lemons GraduAes de Traduction et de Lecture ; or. Graduated 
Lessons in Trwslation and Beading, with Biographical Sketches, Annotations 
on History, Geogra^y, Synonyms and Style, and a Dictionary of Words and 
Idioms. By Henri Tan I^un. 4th Edition. 12mo, pp. viii. and 400, doth. 
1868. 6a 

VABDEAMANA’S GANABATNAMAHODADHl. See Auctores Sanberiti, Vol. IV. 

VAZIR OF LANXUBAN : A Persian Play. A Text*Book of Modem Coll^uial 
Persian, Edited, with Grammatical Introduction, Translation, Notes, and voca- 
bulary, by W. H. Haggard, late of H.M. Legation Li Teheran, and G. le Strange. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 230, cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 
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VBLA8QQB ado Si](OHit)i’g Niv Hethod to Bead, Wbitb, abd Bmx the 
Spanish Language Adapted to Ollendorff*! System. Poet ovo, pp. 658, cloth. 
I860. 68. 

Kbt. Post 8yo, pp. 174, cloth. 48. 

VELASQUEZ.— A Diotionabt of the Spanish and English Languages. For 
the Use of Young Learners and Travellers. By M. Velasquez de la Oadena. 
In Two Parts. I. Spanish-Engluh. II. EngliBh-Spanish. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 846, cloth. 1878. 7 b. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ.— A Pkonounoing Diotionabt of the Spanish and English Lan- 
guages. Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreos, and 
Salvh, and Webster, Worcester, and Walker. Two Parts in one thick volume. 
By M. Velasquez de la Cadena. Boy. 8vo, pp. 1280, cloth. 1873. £1, 4 a 

VELASQUEZ.— New Spanish Beadeb : Passages from the most approved authors, 
in Prose and Verse. Arranged in progressive order. With Vocabulary. By M. 
Velasquez de la Cadena. Post 8vo, pp. 352, cloth. 1866. 6s. 

VELASQUEZ.— An Bast Intboduotion to Spanish Convebsation, containing all 
that is necessary to make a rapid progress in it. Particularly designe(l for 
persons who have little time to study, or are their own instructors. By M. 
Velasquez de la Cadena, 12mo, pp. 1^, cloth. 1863. 2s. 6d. 

VERSES AND Vebbelets. By a Lover of Nature. Foolscap 8vo, pp. viii. and 
88, cloth. 1876. 2s. 6d. 

VICTORIA GOVERNMENT.— Publications of the GtoVEBNMBNT of Victobia. 
List in preparaUiOn. 

VOGEL.— On Beeb. A Statistical Sketch. By 11. VogeL Fcap. 8vo, pp. xii. and 
76, cloth hmp. 1874. 2a 

WAPFLARD and FULGENGE.— Le Votagb 1 Dieppe. A Comedy in Prose. By 
Wafflard andFulgenoe. Edited, with Notes, by the Bev. P. H. E. Bretie, B.D. 

8vo, pp. 104, cloth. 1867. 2 a 

WAKE.— The Evolution of Mobalitt. Being a History of the Development of 
Moral Culture. By C. Staniland Wake. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. zvi.-5p6 and 
xii.-474, doth. 1878. 218. • 

WALLACE.— On Mibacles and Modebn Spibitualish ; Three Essays. By Alfred 
Russel Wallace, Author of **The Malay Archipelago," **The Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Animals,” Ac., Ac. Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 236, 
doth. 1881. 68. 

WANKLTN and CHAPMAN.— Wateb Analtsis. A Practical Treatise on the 
Examination of Potable Water. By J. A. Wankljn, and R T. Chapman. Fifth 
Edition. Entirely rewritten. By J. A. Wanklyn, M.B.C.S. Crown 8vo, pp. z. 
and 182, doth. 1879. 6a 

WANKLTN.- Milk Analtsis ; a Practical Treatise on the Examination of Milk and 
its Derivatives, Cream, Butter, and Cheese. By J. A. Wanklyn, M.R.C.S.y Aa 
C rown 8vo, pp. viii. and 72, doth. 1874. ds. 

WANKLTN.— Tea, Coffee, and Coooa. A Practical Treatise on the Analysis of 
Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Chocolate, Mate (Paraguay Tea), Ao. By J. A, Wanklyn, 
M.R.C.S., Aa Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 60, doth. 1874. 6a 

WAR OFFICE. -A List of the vabious Militabt Manuals and otheb Works 
published undeb the bupebintendenoe of the Wab Office may be had on 
application. 

WARD.— Ice : A Lecture ddivered before the KeswicA Literary Society, and pub- 
lished }iy rMuest. To which is appended a Geological Dream on Skiddaw, By 
J. Clifton Ward, F.G.B. Bvo, pp. ^ sewed, 1870. 1 a 
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WABO.— ELimiTABT NiTORAL Philosofht; being a Oonm of Ifine Leetnni, 
^oially adapted for the aie of Sohoola and Junior Students. By J. Clifton 
Ward, f.G.S. Foap. 8vo, pp. yiii and 216, with 164 IllustrationB, cloth. 1871. 
di. 6d. 

WARD.— Elementabt Geoloot : ACourse of Nine Lectures, for the use of Schools 
and Junior Students. By J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S. Foap. 8vo, pp. 292, with 120 
Illustrations, cloth. 1872. 4a 6d. 

WATSON.— Index to the Native and Scientific Names op Inlun and other 
Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared under the autho- 
rity of the Secretary of State for India in CounoiL By John Forbes Watson, 
M.I>. Imp. 8vo, pp. 650, cloth. 1868. £1, 11s. 6d. 

WEBER.- The History op Indian Literature. By Albrecht Weber. Translated 
from tlie Second German Edition, by J. Mann, M.A., and T. Zaoharaiae, Ph.D., 
with the sanction of the Author. Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 360, 
cloth. 1882. 108.6d. 

WEDGWOOD.— The Principles op Geometrical Demonstration, reduced from the 
Original Conception of Space and Form. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, pp. 48, 
olo&. 1844. 2s. 

WEDGWOOD.— On the Development op the Understanding. By H. Wedgwood, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 133, cloth. 1848. 38. 

WEDGWOOD.— The Geometry op the Three First Books op Euclid. By Direct 
Proof from Definitions Alone. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, pp. 104, cloth. 
1856. 3s. 

WEDGWOOD.— On the Origin op Language. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 165, doth. 1866. 3s. Gd. 

WEDGWOOD.— A Dictionary op English Etymology. By H. Wedgwood. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. With Introduction on the Ongin of 
Language. 8vo, pp. bcxii and 746, doth. 1878. £1, Is. 

WEpGWOOD.— Contested Etymologies in the Dictionary op the Rev. W. W. 
Seeat. • By H. Wedgwood. Crown 8vo, pp. viu. and 194, doth. 1882. 58. 

WEI8BACH.— Theoretical Mechanics : A Manual of the Mechanics of Endneer- 
ing and of the Construction of Machines ; with an Introduction to the Calculus. 
Designed as a Text-book for Technical Schools and Colleges, and for the use of 
Engineers, Ai'chiteots, Ac. By Julius Weisbach, Ph.D., Oberber^th, and Pro- 
fessor at the Royal Mining Academy at Freiberg, Ac. Translated from the Ger- 
man bv Eokley B. Coxe, A.M., Miumg Engineer. Demy 8vo, with 902 woodcuts, 
pp, 1112, doth. 1877. 3 Is. 6d. 

WELLER ->An Improved Dictionary ; English and French, and French and Eng- 
lish. By E. Weller. Royal 8vo, pp. 384 and 340, cloth. 1864. 78. 6d. 

WEST and BUflLER.— A Digest op the Hindu Law op Inheritance and Parti- 
tion, from the Replies of the Sftstris in the Several Courts of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. Edited by Raymond West 
and J. G. Bhhler. Second Edition. Demy Svo, 674 pp., sewed. 1879. £1, 11s. 6d. 

WETBZRELL.— The Manufacture op Yinegar, its Theory and Practice; with 
espedal reference to the Quick Process. By C. M, Wetherdl, Ph.D., BLD. 8vo, 
pp. doth. 7s. 6d. 

WHEELDON.— Angling Resorts near London : The Thames and the Lea. By J. 
P. Wheddbii, Piscatorial Correspondent to Bell’s life.” Crown 8yo, pp. viii. 
and21& 1878. Paper, Is. 6d. 
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WHBBIBU-Th* Hibtobt Of IiiBU non thb Eabwbt Aa*8. By J. OWboy* 
Whedler. Demy 8vOi olotK VoL I. coataining the Vedic Period and the jlaha 
Bh&rata. l^ith Map. Pp. Ixxv. and 576, cL 1867, o. p. VoUL The Bamayajia. 
and the Bralimanio Period. Pp. IxxxviiL and 680, with 2 Maps, ol. 21 b. VoL 
IIL Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmauical Eevival. Pp. xxiv.-600. With 2 Maps, 
8vo, cl. 1874. 188. This volume may be had as a complete work, with the fol- 
lowing title, “ History of India ; Hindu, Buddhist, and BrahmanioaL** Yol. 
IV. Part 1. Mussulman Rule. Pp. xxxii.-320. 1876. 148. VoL IV., Part II., 
completing the History of India down to the time of the Moghul Empire. 
Pp. xxvm. and 280. l^L 12 b. 

WHEELER.— Eablt Reoobds of British India : A History of the English Settle- 
ments in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of old Travellers, 
and other Contemporary Documents, from the earliest period down to the rise of 
British Power in India. By J. Talboys Wheeler, late Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of India m the Foreign Department. ^ Royal 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 392, 
cloth. 1878. 15s. 

WHE EL E R .— The Foreigner in China. By L. N. Wheeler, D.D. With Intro- 
duction by Professor W. C. Sawyer, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 268, cloth. 1881. 6 b. 6d. 

WHERRY.- A Comprehensive Commentary to the Quran. To which is prefixed 
Sale's Preliminary Discourse, with additional Notes and Emendations. Together 
with a complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. By Rev. 
£ M. Wherry, M. A., Lodiaua. 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. Pp. xii. and 392. 
1882. 128. 6d. 

WflINFIELD,— Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

W H I M FI E LD.-See Gulbhan I. Raz. 

WHIST.— Short Rules fob Modern Whist, Extracted from the “Quarterly 
Review ** of January 1871. Printed on a Card, folded to fit the Pockei 1878. 6d. 

WHITNEY.— Language and the Study of Language : Twelve Lectures on the 
Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whitney. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. xiL and 504, cloth. 1870. lOs. 6d. ^ * 

WHITNEY.— Language and its Study, with especial reference to the Indo- 
European Family of Languages Seven Lectures by W. D. Whitney, Instructor 
in Modern Languages in Yule College. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables, 
Ac., and an Index, by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, pp. xxii. and 318, cloth. 1880. Os. 

WHITNEY.— Oriental and Linguistic Studies. By W. D. Whitney. First Series. 
Crown Svo, pp. x. and 420, cloth. 1874. 12s. Second Series. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. 
and 434. With chart, cloth. 1874, 128. 

WHITNEY.— A Sanskrit Grammar, including both the Classical Language and the 
older Dialects of Veda and Brahmana. By William Dwight Whitney, Professor 
of Sansknt and Comparative Philology in Yale College, Newhaven, Ac., Ac. 
8vo, pp. xxiv. and 486. 1879. Stitch^ in wrapper, lOs. 6d; cloth, 128. 

WHITWELL.— Iron Smelter’s Pocket Analysis Book. By Thomas Whitwell, 
Member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Ac. Oblong 12mo, pp. 162, 
roan. 1877. fis. 

WILKINSON.— The Saint’s Travel to the Land of Canaan^ Wherein are dis- 
covered Seventeen False Rests short of the Spiritual Coming of Christ in the 
Saints, with a Brief Discovery of what the Coming of Christ in the Spirit is. By 
R. Wilkinson. Printed 1648 ; reprinted 1874. Fcap. Svo, pp. 208, cloth, li. 6d. 
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inUJAMB.— Thi Hiddli Kxngdoil A Sanwy of the Geopiphy, Qoveniment, 
Education, ,Ao., of the Ohineie Empire. By S. W. Wiluiuns. New Edition. 
2 Yoli. 8to. [/n preparation^ 

WILLIAMS.— A Stllabio Diotionabt of the Ohinssb LAirauAOB; arranged ac- 
cording to the Wu-Fang Tuen Yin^ with the j^ronunciation of the Characters ai 
heard in Feldn, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai By S. Wells Williams, LL.D. 
4to,pp.l336. 1874. £5,68. 

WILLIAMS.— Modebn Indu Aim the Indians. See Trubner’s Oriental Series. 

WILSON.— WOBKS OF THE LATE HOBAOB HAYHAN WILS0N,M.A, F.B.S., &0. 

Yols. I. and H. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, by 
the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., &o. Collected and Edited by Dr. Rein- 
hold Rost. 2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. ziii. and 399, vi. and 416, cloth. 21a 

Yola III., lY.j and Y. Essays Analytioel, Critical, and Philological, on Subjects 
connected with Sanskrit Literature. Collected and Edited by Dr. Reumold 
Bost. 3 vols. demy 8vo, pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth. 36 b. 

Yols. YI., YIL, YIIL, IX., and X. (2 parts). Yishnu Pur4nl a System of Hindu 
Mythology and Tradition. Translated from the original Sansarit, and Illus- 
trated by Notes derived chiefly from other Puran^s. By the late H. H. Wilson. 
Edited by FitsEdward Hall, M. A, D C L , Oxon. Vola I. to Y. (2 parts). 
Demy 8vo, pp. cxl. and 200, 344, 346, 362, and 268, cloth. £3, 4s. 6d. 

Yols. XI. and XIL Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Translated 
from the original Sanskrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. Third 
corrected Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. IxxL and 384, iv. and 418, cloth. 21 b. 

WISH.— COMHENTABT fN THE HINDU SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. By T. A. Wise, 
M.D. 8yo, pp. XX. and 432, cloth. 1845. 7 b. 6d. 

WISE.— Review of the Histobt of Medicine. By Thomas A Wise. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, cloth.. YoL L, pp. xoviii and 397. Yol. II., pp. 674. lOs. 

W^— Facts and Fallacies of Modern Protection. By Bernhard Ringrose 
Wise, Ik A, Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. (Being the Oxford Cobden Piize 
Essay for 1878.) Crown 8vo, pp. viL and 120, cloth. 1879. 2 b. 6d. 

WITHERS.— The English Language as Pronounced. By G. Withers. Royal 
8yo, pp. 84, sewed. 1874. Is. 

WOOD.— Chronos. Mother Earth’s Biography. A Romance of the New School. 
By Wallaoe Wood, M.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xvl and 334, with Ulustration, cloth. 
1873. 68. 

WOMEN.— The Rights of Women. A Comparison of the Relative Legal Status of 
the Sexes in the Chief Countries of Western Clvdisation. Crown 8vo, pp. 104, 
cloth. 1876. 28. 6d. 

WBIOHT.— Feudal Manuals of English History, a series of Popular Sketches of 
our National History compiled at different periods, from the Thirteenth Century 
to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal Gentry and Nobility. Now first edited 
from the Original Manuscripts. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A, Ac. Small 
4to, pp. xxix. and 184, cloth. 1872. 15 b. 

WBIOHT.— The Homes of other Days. A Histo^of Domestic Manners and 
Sentiments during the Middle A^. By Thomas Wright, M.A, F.S.A. With 
Illustrations from the Hluminations in Contemporary Manuscripts and other 
Sources. Drawn and Engraved by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A Medium 8vo, 350 
Woodcuts, pp. xv. and 612, cloth. 1871. 21 1 . 
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WBIQBT.— A YoXiUMB OF VooABULABiEB, iUuttrating the Condition end Manaen of 
onr Forefathen, as well as the History of the forms of Elementary Edncaiion, and 
of the Laagoages Spoken in this Island from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. 
]^ited by Jhomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., Ac., Ac. [In iht Prtta, 

WRiaHT.— Thi Cblt. thb Roman, and the Saxon; a History of the Ewly 
Inhabitants of Britain down to the Conversion of the Analo-Saxons to Christiani^. 
Illustrated W the Ancient Remuns brought to light by Recent Research. 
By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., Ac., Ac. Third Corrected and Enlarged 
EmIdoxL Cr. 8yo,pp. xiv. and562. With nearly 300 Engravings. *01oth. 1875. 14 b. 

WRIQHT.—Mental Tbayels in Imagined Lands. By H. Wrighi Crown 8vo, 
pp. 184, cloth. 1878. 58. 

WTItD.—CiiAiayoYANOE ; or, the Auto-Noetic Action of the Mind. By George 
Wyld. M D. Edin. 8yo, pp. 32, wral^per. 1883. Is. 

WTBABD.— The Intellectual and Mokal Problem op Goethe’s Faust. By A. 
Wysard. Parts I. and II. Fcap. Svo, pp. 80, limp parchment wrapper. 1883. 
28. 6d. 

TOUMG.-— Labour in Europe and America. A Spedal Report on the Rates of 
Wages, the Cost of Subsistence, and the Condition of the Working Classes in 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, and other Countries of Europe, also in 
the United States and British America. By Edward Toung, Ph.D. Royal 8vo, 
pp VI. and 864, cloth. 1876. lOs. 6d. 

TOUNG MECHANIC (The).— S ee Mechanic. 

EELLER.— Straubs and Renan. An Essay by E. Zeller. Translated from the 
German. Post 8vo, pp. 110, cloth. 1866. 2 b. ^ 
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PSIHCIPAL ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN lANSUASES. 

IDIIIC Bi KEIiniOU) HOST, LLD., Fb.D. 


The object of this Series is to provide the learner with a concise bnt 
practical Introduction to the various Languages, and at the same time to 
furnish Students of Comparative Philology with a clear and comprehensive 
view of their structure. The attempt to adapt the somewhat cumbrous 
grammatical system of the Greek and Latin to every other tongue has intro- 
duced a great deal of unnecessary difficulty into the study of Languages. 
Instead of analysing existing locutions and endeavouring to discover the 
principles which regulate them, writers of grammars have for the most part 
constructed a framework of rules on the old lines, and tried to make the 
language of which they were treating fit into it Wliere this proves im- 
possible, the difficulty is met by lists of exceptions and irregular forms, thus 
burdening the pupil’s mind with a mass of details of which he can make 
no practical use. 

In these Grammars the subject is viewed from a different standpoint ; 
the structure of each language is carefully examined, and the principles 
whi|& underlie it are carefully explained ; while apparent discrepancies 
and'^BO-called irregularities are shown to be only natural euphonic and 
other changes. All technical terms are excluded unless their meaning 
and application is self-evident ; no arbitrary rules are admitted ; the old 
classification into declensions, conjugations, &c., and even the usual pam- 
dAgm and tables, are omitted. Thus reduced to the simplest principles, 
the Accidence and Syntax can be thoroughly comprehended by the student 
on one perusal, and a few hours’ diligent study will enable him to analyse 
any sentence in the language. 


Now Ready. 

Crown 8to, cloth, uniformly bound. 
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M.A. Pp. 112. 58. 

ZX.— Hung^fiaa. By L Singbb, of Buda-Pesth. Pp. vi. and 88^ 
4e.6d. 
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VlZr-^betan. By H. A. JAschi^ Pp. viii and 104. 5b. 
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SIMPLIFIED GEAMMARS OF 
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ef Oxford. 

Aaayrian, by Prof. Sayce. 

Hebrew, by Dr. Gimsbubg. 

Pali 

Zla^iab, by Miss Oni. 

Cymric and Gaelie, by fi. Jenksb, of the Britiih MuBenm. 

Turluah, by J. W, Kephousk, M.R. A.S. 

Kalay, by W. E Maxwell, of the Inner Temple, Barri8ter-at*liaw. 
Finnic, by Prof. Otto Donkeb, of Helsingfors. o ^ 

Swediab, by W. Stubzsn-Beceeb, of Stockholm. 
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